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PREFACE. 



The following work is partly the result of my own 
personal observation, and partly a compilation from 
some of the most approved autliors who have written 
on the Crimea and the resources of Russia. It was 
prepared for the press during last winter, and the pub- 
lication of it has been retarded by the attention which, 
for the last few months, I have been obliged to bestow 
on other matters. As the Crimea is still an object of 
deep interest, and as I am not aware that the notices 
I have collected have yet been presented to the public in 
a succinct form, I hope by the following pages that I 
may help to satisfy public curiosity and add something 
to the stock of information which we possess respecting 
the Southern parts of European Russia. 

Having paid one visit to the Crimea in the year 1844, 
and two visits to Southern Russia in 1844 and 1846, I 
have been able to correct and verify the descriptive parts 
of the book by my own experience. The careful work 
of M. Dubois dc Montpereux* has been my principal 
guide on geology, archaeology, and ancient history, and 
from his magnificent atlas I have borrowed a few illus- 
trations. I have abstracted from the 'Etudes snr la 



■ Voyage autour dii Caucase, i^r Fr^l^ric Dubois de Montpereux. 6 vols, 
with an Atlas. Paris, 1839. 
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Russie' of M. Haxthauscn an account of the Russian 
navy and army, adding matter acquired from other 
trustworthy sources; To the alx)ve-named book and 
that by M. Tegoborski,* both standard works on the 
internal economy of the Russian emjiire, I am much 
indebted; and although I think tlioir accomplished 
authors write under a strong bias, yet their works are 
indispensable to those foreigners who wish to study the 
resources and orgsinization of the Russian empire. 
M. Tegoborski has not been allowed to state his whole 
opinions upon some subjects, and the Censor has obliged 
him to make material alterations, particularly where he 
speaks of the condition of the peasantry. I hsive likewise 
alluded to a discussion which took place last year in the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes,' in which this gentleman 
took a part. In the course of last summer a very able 
article appeared in the French *Moniteur,' on the 
subject of Russian Finance, in which it was attempted 
to be proved that Russia was very weak on this point, 
and could not hold out for any lengthened period against 
the Western Powers. The subject was followed up by 
M. Leon Faucher in the * Revue des Deux Mondes,' in 
a damaging article on Russian resources and finance. 
Soon afterwards an answer to tliis was sent from Peters- 
burg, written by M. Tegoborski, who is an employe in 
the Bureau des Finances, and it appeared in the November 
number of the Revue, with a rejoinder by M. Leon Faucher, 
written just before his lamented decease. Notwith- 



■ Etudt'H Rur lo8 Fr>rc('R Prrxlur lives dc Itnssir, ]»ar M. Tj. dc 'l\*<;ol)orski, 
Consciller IMve ct Meiiil)ro <lu Constil do IKiiipiro dc Kussic. 3 vols. Paris, 
1852-54. 
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standing the truth of M. Tegoborski's observation, that 
Russia cannot be judged by the same rules as other 
European nations in matters of finance, owing to her 
totally difierent state of civilization, I think he fails to 
prove the main object of his article, that Eussia can stand 
many more such campaigns as that of 1854. Eussia 
must have little hope of persuading us of her power by 
other means, when she is obliged to have recourse to an 
article in a foreign periodical in the midst of a deadly 
struggle. 

I have borrowed much from the work of M. and 
Madame Hommaire de Hell,* and would refer any reader 
who wishes for vivid descriptions of Southern Eussia, full 
historical information, and accurate scientif c knowledge, 
to the original French work of this distinguished engineer 
and his accomplished wife. M. H. de Hell spent five 
years in the country to ascertain the difference of the 
levels between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and his 
work is accompanied by an atlas of rare merit. 

I am indebted to many friends, and, among others, to 
Mr. Yeames, late Consul-General at Odessa^ Mr. Craw- 
furd, and Mr. Blackmore, late chaplain at Cronstadt, for 
many valuable suggestions and corrections ; and Mr. 
Lander has been good enough to revise the chapters 
on the shores of the Sea of Azof, with which no man 
is better acquainted. This accomplished gentleman was 
bom in New Eussia, and for many years has conducted 
the house of Yeames and Co. at Taganrok ; and I may 

' 1a« Stopix?s (Ic la Mcr Caspieunc, Ic Oaucasc, la (.'rimee, ot la lUissic 
Meridiuiiale. 3 vols., with an Atlas. Paris, 1815. 
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say with truth, that the eightwnth chapter is rather his 
than mine. 

In Chapter V. I have especially to acknowledge several 
psiges of valuable matter relating to the Asiatic races of 
mankind, for which I am indebted to a note by Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, inserted in his recent admirable edition of the 
great work of Gibbon. My little book pretends to be 
scarcely more than a compilation, and if I have anywhere 
else omitted to .acknowledge assistance, it has not been 
from the wish unfairly to appropriate the labours of others. 

I have also to thank the llev. Walter Sneyd for the 
sight of a translation of a curious Italian MS. in his 
possession, describing the travels in the Crimea of one 
Nicholo Barti of Lucca in the seventeenth century. 

My notice on the Eussian Budget in Chapter VIII. is 
not so full as I could wish it to have been, and perhaps 
I may have made too high an estimate of the military 
expenditure. The other facts relating to it are taken 
principally from M. Tegoborski's writings. 

I have endeavoured, in the following pages, to be as 
accurate as possible, but more leisure than I have enjoyed 
would have enabled me to go over the ground still more 
carefully than I have done, and verify my statements 
upon various subjects by information gathered from other 
scattered sources. 

I am fully alive to the defects and incomplete character 
of the sketches which I now venture to present to the 
public ; and I ask, therefore, for indulgence if I have not 
contributed as much as I might have done to the in- 
struction or amusement of my readers. 
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My original intention was to have compiled a summary 
of the history of the Caucasus, where I spent nearly 
three years, and to which a short account of the 
Crimea would only have served as an introduction. The 
increasing interest attaching to the latter subject, how- 
ever, made me pay more attention to it ; so that I now 
offer to the public some notices on that country and the 
shores of the Sea of Azof, without being able to add 
anything upon what I hoped to make the main subject 
of my inquiry. Some chapters upon the Caucasus are 
already partly written, but I have not had sufficient time 
to prepare them for insertion in the present volume, 
.although intimately connected with it. They relate to 
a country replete with the deepest interest, and I hope 
that, ere long, some more competent hand than mine 
may vindicate the character of those heroic mountaineers, 
whom many are accustomed imjustly to stigmatize as 
barbarians. Though imlettered, they possess equal claims 
to our admiration with our own Saxon and Norman an- 
cestors, or with the Swiss in the days of Tell, for they 
possess that stubborn love of independence and that 
" spirit of divinest liberty," which is the root of all good. 
When peace shall be made, it will be most fortunate 
should we be able to secure the freedom of the Eastern 
coast of the Black Sea by treaty, for the independence 
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of tliat country would form one of the best securities 
against Eussian aggression. At the Caucasus Eussia may 
be said to end, and a new class of nationalities to begin, 
and she can only desire to possess that mountain range 
with the intention of extending her conquests beyond it. 

Tlie Caucasus, that is, the mountain range itself, and 
the countries that lie at the foot of them, to the north 
and south, are the most convenient entrance to the heart 
of the great table-land of Asia, wliich, when once 
thoroughly subdued, might constitute an impregnable 
citadel whence Eussia would be enabled to extend her 
influence and dominion in every direction. The Caucasus 
is the real citadel of Eussian power in the South and East, 
although as yet beleaguered by the nations from which it 
has been partially wrested. Eussia has surrounded it by 
an army of 170,000** men, and carefully keeps its inhabit- 
ants from communication with civilized Europe. We 
have never acknowledged the sovereignty of the Eussians 
over this territory, nor over the Christian provinces to 
the south of the Caucasus. If her blockade were perma- 
nently removed from the eastern coast of the Black Sea, 
and the brave inhabitants of the mountains allowed to 
carry on a liberal commerce with Europe, their energies 
would be quickly turned from war to peaceful arts. 

Those who designate the Circassians as mere warlike 
barbarians shoidd remember that we ourselves were but 
warlike semi-barbarians in the early ciges of our history, 
and that the manly character which made us so formi- 
dable in the days of the Plantagenets enabled us ulti- 
mately, with better directed energies, to raise our great 

' Tliis wiuj the strt'ijgtli oi tlic army in lbi4»i, wlicii 1 \vii it. 
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comraercial empire in the eighteenth century. The 
Circassians and the other mountain tribes resemble us 
in many particulars : they debate every great affair in a 
national council ; they venerate the ancient usages and 
ordinances which form their constitution ; and they have 
the same gradation of ranks and aristocratic feeUngs which 
distinguish ourselves. 

Above all points of resemblance to us, they have clung 
to their independence with Anglo-Saxon tenacity; and 
shall we, when peace shall be made, allow their rude and 
gigantic enemy again to surround them with her liberated 
forces, till she exterminate them by brute power, and no 
memorial be left of unsuccessful virtue save that which 
history will assuredly record in their favour ? 

We acknowledged the independence of the Colonies 
of Spanish America while they were still struggling 
with the mother country ; we went still further with 
Greece, for we gave them active assistance, having not 
only the French, but the very Eussians themselves 
for our allies. Surely, then, there exist far more 
cogent reasons for assisting the Circassians, who have 
never been conquered by the Eussians. Up to the 
breaking out of the present war the Eussians had only 
an ever-disputed possession of the actual ground occu- 
pied by their fortifications and protected by their cannon, 
and they Iwbve been constantly resisted by the moun- 
taineers, who have ever refused to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Emperor. 

The coast of Circassia is now free, and all that is 
required is that it should be kept so, without being 
again subjected to a barbarous blockade. If a consul 
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were placed there, and merchants encouraged to frequent 
it, its gallant inliabitants would soon yield to the civil- 
izing influences of Europe, and engage themselves in 
developing its boundless resources. 

We may rest satisfied that the freedom of the Cau- 
casus will form an important element towards the 
diminution of Eussian influence in the East. 

I agree with Mr. Gladstone in thinking we must 
look for future security not only by reducing the power 
of Eussia, but by raising that of Turkey and the other 
independent peoples bordering on the Black Sea. Free 
communication and free trade once firmly established 
there, the question might be considered as in a great 
measure settled. It is true that you cannot impose free 
trade upon Eussia, who occupies half the coasts of the Black 
Sea ; but you may claim your right to traffic with the 
Circassians on the east coast of that sea, and protect your 
commerce there by an authorized agent. So great are 
the advantages of imrestricted trade — so much does com- 
merce strengthen and civilize, that the liberal tariff of 
Turkey, and the opening of the Principalities (as stated in 
App. E), have been, in an indirect manner, the cause of 
the present war ; for, with freedom of trade, the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, for some years before the com- 
mencement of hostilities, had so much increased in im- 
portance and wealth, that they excited the jealousy of 
Eussia, and she feared that if she did not claim in time 
a closer protectorate over them, they might escape her 
altogether. I say this, assuming it to have always been 
a cardinal point in the politics of Eussia, in due time, 
to advance her empire to Constantinople and Athens. 
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Although I believe the whole Russian nation to be 
bent upon certain measures of territorial aggrandizement, 
I have not failed to acknowledge in my notices the 
general pacific character of the people. They are not a 
martial nation; that is, they are not a nation which 
takes delight in war for the sake of braving its dangers 
and revelling in its excitement; but theirs is the pa- 
tient, enduring, indomitable courage which will face 
any dangers to compass certain ends. The Russian 
nation has been misdirected by its rulers as to the true 
objects of national glory, and by an exorbitant tariff and 
other measures has been kept from mixing with other 
European nations, lest it should learn juster ideas of the 
points in which true glory and prosperity consist, and 
become impatient of a military organization, the object 
of which is to carry out indefinite schemes of conquest. 

I have lived among the Russians, and I have learnt to 
respect them as a strong, earnest, unprejudiced people, 
with a great principle of growth in them, and who will 
work out the defects of their character, and become some 
day an honour to civilization. They were the only 
nation in the world, I believe, with whom we had never 
been at war.* None can more deeply regret than I do 
that we have been obliged now to try their mettle. 

We must remember that we have a Court to deal with 
wliich combines the deep calculation of Europe with the 
wiles of Asiatic intrigue, and that we shall assuredly be 
over-reached, if we do not insist upon sufficient guaran- 
tees. We must also remember that the conquest of 

■ I do nut reckon as a war the Khort i^eriod of niijsunderstaiiding witli tliem 
in the rcij^n of Ihc Knipcror Paul. 
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Goiistantinoplc is the settled determination of Russia, 
and lias been the prime object of ambition to that country 
ever since the ninth century, when the Russian fleets 
first appeared before its walls ; and that, if we are deter- 
mined (as I hope is the case) that they shall never 
possess it, we must take care, whenever peace shall be 
made, that it be rendered perfectly secure, and the 
approaches to it guarded with the greatest possible 
care. 

If we yield, as Mr. Gladstone and his friends wish us 
to do, to the first offers of Russia, we shall fail in our 
paramount object, and become the laughing-stock of the 
world. The Hves of the brave will have been wasted, 
and the successes we have gained will be of no avail ; 
Russia, at the first favourable opportunity, will renew 
the struggle, with the advantages of railroads and all 
modern inventions. In dealing with so subtle an enemy 
it will be wise not to hesitate, but pusli on, and, treating 
Russia as she wished to treat Turkey, require from her 
effectual guarantees that slie will not again disturb by 
her ambition the peace of Europe. 

The supinencss and indecision of the European 
Powers for the last thirty years have enabled Russia 
to take up an insolent position towards Europe ; and 
the fears of our own imaginations have contributed to 
swell the prestige of the Colossus of the North, and to 
render his intrigues successful. Our statesmen are now 
fully convinced of the gravity of our position, and the 
extent of Russian intrigue both in Asia and in Germany. 
I had myself persoiiid experience of it last year in the latter 
country. In returning from India in March, 1854^ I 
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spent a day at the little German state of 



, to visit a German friend well versed in the secret 

politics of his country. He told me how ashamed he 
was of his countrymen, who were fedse to their true 
interests, and cowered beneath the power of Bussia. 
In the morning, when he came to breakfast with me 
in my hotel, an officer took him aside to speak to 
him. When my friend returned to me, he said, " You 
would not believe yesterday the degree of influence 
which Russia exercises in Germany; you have here a 
proof of it. That officer who took me aside commands 

the troops, and he called me aside to show me a^ 

diamond ring and an autograph letter from the Em- 
peror of Eussia, flattering him, and conferring upon 
him an order. Tliat man is henceforward the de* 
voted servant of Eussia." My friend, who is himself a 
distinguished litterateur, assured me that there were 
nearly two thousand literary persons in Germany who 
openly received their quarterly pensions at the Eussian 
embassies to uphold Eussian interests. He even au- 
thorized me to authenticate these statements by the use 
of his name, which nevertheless I refrain from doing. 

As so much is now said by some parties respecting 
the supposed fairness and moderation of Eussia, I will 
relate two anecdotes of what happened under my own 
cognizance in the East. When the Eussians seized, 
about the year 1840, the island of Ashtorada, near 
Asterabad, at the south-east comer of the Caspian Sea, 
which they have since fortified and garrisoned, and when 
they explored with steamers the Gourgan and Atrak, 
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rivers flowing exclusively through the Persian territory, 
but leading in the direction of the best road to India, 
there was one Turcoman Chief resolutely hostile to them, 
whom they could neither frighten nor seduce. One 
night, therefore, troops were disembarked, his house was 
surrounded, and he and all his sons were carried off and 
conveyed into the interior of Russia, whence, at the prayer 
of a very influential personage, his place of exile was 
changed to Tiflis, where I knew him. 

Tlie second is a more daring violation of the territory 
of the same power, with whom, be it remembered, we 
have a treaty of alliance, and at the court of which 
we have long had a minister constantly residing. A 
certain member of the Georgian royal family, Suleiman 
Khan,* lived in the Persian provinces ceded to Russia 
in 1S28, and having an inveterate enmity to that power, 
he refused to remain there when they became Russian, 
and fled into a remote part of Persia. After many years 
he thought he might venture to come and live at Tabreez, 
the capital of Azerbijan, and near his own country. He 
had sounded the Russian consulate, and found them 
apparently favourable, and when he arrived he was invited 
to dinner by the Russian Consul-General. Everything 
passed off very agreeably until after dinner, when, as he was 
sitting on a sofa with the Consul, di'inking his coffee, the 
latter begged to be excused for an instant, and left the 
room. Immediately upon his quitting, a file of Russians 
appeared at the door, with their pieces levelled at the 
Khan, and the Consul, from behind them, told him he 

'He was a Mussulman, but all the rest of his family are Christians. 
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was extremely sorry that he was obliged to treat a guest 
in so uncourteous a manner, but that he must execute 
his orders, that Suleiman Khan must consider himself 
a prisoner, and prepare instantly to be conveyed into 
the interior of Russia. 

This fact was told me by the English Consul at Tabreez, 
when I arrived at that city some short time after this 
event had occurred, and I dined with the Russian Consul 
in question, now holding a high post in Russian diplo- 
macy, in the very room where it happened. Of course, 
when proceedings of this sort were overlooked by 
our Government, there is no wonder that Russia grew 
emboldened, and believed that no European power dared 
to interfere with her. 

We have begun at last, after thousands of lives and 
millions of treasure have been expended in attacking the 
only strong position of Russia in the Black Sea, to 
attack some of the long line of vulnerable points which 
she presents. Our successes at Kertch, Berdiansk, Ma- 
riopol, Taganrok, and Soujuk Caleb have been as easy as 
they have been important, and we have now only to 
continue the same course of action. 

I can state, on the authority of persons intimately 
acquainted with those countries, in answer to what Mr. 
Cobden said in the House of Commons, that the blow 
we struck in the Sea of Azof has been the severest which 
we have dealt to Russian power — ^that all the stores we 
destroyed at Kertch belonged to the Government, and 
not to private individuals, and that the same was the 
case with every bag of flour and oats destroyed at Ber- 
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diansky Mariopol, and Tjifjanrok. The Uussian Govern- 
ment, as is well knowTi, has always supplied Sevastopol 
and their other fortresses on the coast of the Black Seii 
with stores and aniiiiunition from the interior of the 
country by means of the Sea of Azof, as is explained in 
my work. ' It is known that they had just completed large 
purcliases of stores for Sevastopol wliich we intercepted in 
our late expedition, so that the merchants had received 
their money, and the loss wholly fell on the Government.' 
If our fleet had penetrated to Rostof, we should probably 
have destroyed a still larger amount of stores, and at the 
latter place the shot and shells which are brought down 
there from the foundry at Lugan, and from Siberia, for 
transmission to the Eussian fortresses in the Black Sea. 
Perhaps this may be reserved for another expedition; 
for close to Rostof are Novo Tcherkask, the capital 
of the Don Cossacks, and Naketchivan, an Annenian 
town, and the head-quarters of many Armenian houses 
deeply engaged in supplying the commissariat of the 
Russian army. From the eastern coast of the Sea of 
Azof may also be obtained large herds of fine horses for 
our cavalry, and fat beasts for the subsistence of our 
army. 

The taking of Anapa will allow tlie Circassians to 
overspread the coimtry as far as the Bosphorus, and even 
to cross it and assist us in the Crimea, a part of which 
they formerly occupied, and from which some of their 
noblest families make it their boast to have come. 

' As this is a [loint of some iiuiwrtancc*, I think it right to state that iiiy 
authority for this statement is Mr. (^mithers, late C^onsul, and Mr. T-Aiuler, 
late a merchant, at Tappmrok. 
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From Soujuk CaJeh it is now friendly country to 
Ekaterinodar on the Kuban, the capital of the Black Sea 
Cossacks ; and if judicious persons be sent to treat with 
the Circassians, a long line of easy and important victories 
will be opened to us. But in the East, still more than 
in the West, everything depends upon a judicious selec- 
tion of agents; and it is especially necessary, among 
free mountaineers, to gain their confidence by kind, 
considerate conduct, and to persuade them that you 
have no projects for your own aggrandizement, but wish, 
by confirming their independence and adding to their 
strength, to render them a strong bulwark against 
Bussian aggression. 
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The peninsula of the Crimea is a southern portion of the 
Steppes of Eussia, raised by volcanic action out of nearly 
the centre of the Black Sea. It is about 200 miles across 
in a direct line from Cape Karamroun on the western side 
above Eupatoria to Cape Fanar, the furthest point east- 
ward on the Straits of Kertch, and 125 miles from Pere- 
cop to Cape Kikineis on the southern coast. It contains 
a population of about 200,000 inhabitants, and covers an 
area of 10,050 English square miles. 

The Tauric range of mountains nms east and west along 
the southern coast from Balaclava to Theodosia, and gene- 
rally within a few hundred yards of the shore, which, being 
protected by them from the northern winds, enjoys a de- 
licious climate, like that of southern Italy. But this mild 
temperature is confined to the narrow strip of land along 
the coast which is shut in by the mountains, and to the 
north of them the weather shows severe alternations of 
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The peninsula of the Crimea is a southern portion of the 
Steppes of Bussia, raised by volcanic action out of nearly 
the centre of the Black Sea. It is about 200 miles across 
in a direct line from Cape Karamroun on the western side 
above Eupatoria to Cape Fanar, the furthest point east- 
ward on the Straits of Kertch, and 125 miles from Pere- 
cop to Cape Kikineis on the southern coast. It contains 
a population of about 200,000 inhabitants, and covers an 
area of 10,050 English square miles. 

The Tauric range of mountains nms east and west along 
the southern coast from Balaclava to Theodosia, and gene- 
rally within a few hundred yards of the shore, which, being 
protected by them from the northern winds, enjoys a de- 
licious climate, like that of southern Italy. But this mild 
temperature is confined to the narrow strip of land along 
the coast which is shut in by the mountains, and to the 
north of them the weather shows severe alternations of 



2 THE CRIMEA : Chap. I. 

heat and cold, and the snow in some seasons covers the 
ground for a considerable time in winter. The moun- 
tains themselves occupy a large space, and rise to a height 
of from 1000 to 5000 feet. They are generally flat- 
topped or dome-shaped, and hold within their range high 
elevated plains called Yailas. Their summits reveal 
granite and other primitive rocks, and on their northern 
sides lie, like a mantle, the Steppes, which constitute all 
the northern portion, and nearly two-thirds of the area, 
of the whole peninsula. 

These steppes gradually incline downwards towards 
the north, and hence received from the later Greeks the 
name of ** ta climata," or the inclines.* Tlie following are 
the principal rivers : — ^Eastward, the Salghir, the Bulga- 
nak, the three Andols, the Tchoroksou, the Soubashi, and 
the Kuragos, which flow into the Sliivashe or great lagoon 
on the east, improperly called the Putrid Sea ; and on the 
westward, the western Bulganak, the Alma, the Katcha, 
and the Belbek, which discharge their waters into the long 
open bay at the head of which stands Eupatoria. 

The peninsula of the Crimea was known to the Greeks 
under the name of the Taurica Chersonesus, and in the 
middle ages was called Gothia. It is now called either 
the Tauride (a version of its first appellation), or more 
commonly Crimea, from tlie famous city of Eski Eaim, 
near Tlieodosia, which was built by the Tatars in the 
thirteenth century, and is now a ruin. 

• This name appears for the first next to the Chersonites, of whom they 

time in Theophancs, page 316. He are the carriers. They always treat 

says, " Justinian remembering the them well, as it would be easy for 

C; against him of the Chersonites, the them to ravage and destroy Cherson 

phorians, and the inhabitants of and the Klimata.** He adds, " From 

the other Klimata." Some authors Cherson to the Bosi)horus are the 

supposed it to refer, to the southern castles of the Kliinata.*' Dubois, Voy- 

coast, but Dubois applies it to the age autour du Caucase, chez lea 

northern slopes of the Tauric chain (the Tcherkcss Abkhazes, en Calchide, 

same country which was called Doru en Georgic, en Armc^nie, en Crim^ : 

by the earlier writers), principally ouvrage qui a remport^ le prix de la 

from the following passage in Con- Soci^t^ de G^ographie de Paris, 1838 : 

stantinePorphyrogcnitus: — "Onepart vol. v. p. 5. 
of the nation of the Patzinakea is found 



Chap. T. BOUNDARIES— ROADS. 3 

The Crimea is joined to the main land by the narrow 
isthmus of Perecop, on each side of which there is a very 
shallow sea. To the north of it the dreary plains of 
Bussia extend interminably, on the west to Bessarabia 
and the Ukraine, and on the east to Tatary and Siberia. 
There has in all times been a connexion between the 
Steppes to the north of Perecop and the peninsula of the 
Crimea itself, and they have both generally been in the 
possession of the same people. A portion of the Steppes, 
bounded by Bereslaf, Alexandropol, and Mariopol, are 
now included in the Eussian government of the Tauride. 
As the character of the Steppes is very peculiar, and they 
form, as I have said, about two-thirds even of the whole 
peninsula of the Crimea, I have thrown together in the 
next chapter some general observations upon them. 

I will now say a few words about the road between 
Perecop and Odessa, and the principal towns through 
which it passes. The whole distance is 352 miles,** and 
there are post-horses along the road, which runs entirely 
through the Steppes. Road, however, properly speaking, 
there is none ; for even outside the gates of Odessa the 
traveller follows the track of those that have preceded 
him, and in dry weather bowls rapidly along, but is 
arrested by the slightest fall of rain. I left Odessa, in 
the year 1843, in the commencement of August, in a 
light britska drawn by three horses, and in consequence 
of a slight shower of rain in the morning I was stopped 
halfway in the rich loam of the Steppes, and was obliged 
to pass the night there, and send on to the next station 
for three fresh horses to pull my carriage through the 
heavy ground. 

The road from Perecop to Bereslaf, on the banks of 
thcDniepr, runs 52i miles across a perfectly flat country, 
where the soil is not fertile. The latter town is situated 

*» That is, passing through Bercs- only 332 miles, hut this road is not 
laf ; for, by going straight from Pe- always practicable, on account of the 
rccop to Kherson by Adeski, it is difficulty of crossing the Diiiepr. 

D 2 
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on the right bank of the Dniepr, which is precipitous and 
very much higher than the left bank, which is shelving, 
and this peculiarity is found in all the rivers of the south 
of Bussia. 

Bereslaf owes its importance to its situation at a point 
where the Dniepr is crossed by a wooden bridge. In 
the Greek period it was called Miletopol, and in later 
times it belonged to the Zaporogue Cossacks till their 
conquest by the Russians.*" 

From Bereslaf to Kherson is 47 miles, and the road 
runs along the bank of the Dniepr. The town of Kher- 
son is the capital of the government of the same name, 
which is bounded by the governments of the Tauride, 
Ekaterinoslaf, Kief, and Podolia, touching also at some 
points on Moldavia, Bessarabia, and the Black Sea. The 
north and north-west parts of the government of Kherson 
are very fertile, and produce great quantities of wheat ; 
although the soil becomes dry and sandy on approaching 
the Black Sea. Before its conquest by the Russians 
this was the country of the Nogai Tatars, who were 
also called Precopian Tatars, but none of their tribes 
now remain to the westward of the Dniepr. The 
population of the government of Kherson now amounts 
to between 300,000 and 400,000, and is composed of 
Russians, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and Bulgarians. 
. The town of Kherson is situated on the north bank of 
the Dniepr,** which here spreads out into a wide kind of 

• Ite old Russian name was Belaio most productive. It affords the most 

Veja, and it was called Kiz Kerman, or excellent and valuable pasture for 

the Girl's Castle, by the Tatars (Vsevo- cattle, and fish of the highest ex- 

lovski. Diet. Hist. G4o^. de la Russie). cellence and in great quantities ; 

•» The following is the account it is most sweet to drink; it flows 
Herodotus gives of this river : — " The pure in the midst of turbid rivers ; 
fourth is the river Borysthenes, which the sown land near it is of the best 
is the largest of these after the Ister, quality ; and the herbage, where the 
and, in my opinion, the most pro- land is not sown, is very tall ; at its 
ductive, not only of the Scythian mouth abimdanceofsalt is crystallized 
rivers, but of all others, except the spontaneously ; and it produces large 
Egyptian Nile ; for to this it is im- whales, without any spiral bones, 
possible to compare any other river, which they call Antacaei, fit for salt- 
but of the rest the Borysthenes is the ing, and many other things that 
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lagoon, 11 miles in breadth. This is filled with low 
islands, which are often covered with water, and render 
the passage difficult and dangerous. The town was 
founded in the desert in 1778, by Catherine II., and was 
the first commercial port which the Eussians established 
on the Black Sea. This was four years after the Treaty 
of Kainardji, by which the Black Sea was opened for the 
first time to any European nation, after having been shut 
up for 300 years, since the conquest of Constantinople.* 
Kherson is situated at about 50 miles from the sea, 
and the water is too shallow to allow large vessels to 
approach it. These load and discharge their cargoes at 
Glouboky, which is many miles below Kherson and the 
mouths of the Dniepr. Kherson continued to increase 
till the foundation of Odessa, eighteen years afterwards, 
in 1796. It was both the commercial and naval centre of 
the Eussians when they first reached the Black Sea in their 
conquests ; but, as the commercial affairs were transplanted 
to Odessa, so their naval arsenal, with the admiralty and 
the dockyards, were removed to Nicolaief a few years 
earlier.' The name of Kherson was given to the new town 
because it was erroneously supposed to stand on the site 
of the ancient Greek colony of that name, the ruins of 
which are to be seen close to Sevastopol, and similar 
mistakes are common in the case of many other Eus- 
sian towns foimded about the same time. Thus 
Sevastopol itself bears the name of the old Greek city 
on the shores of Abkhazia ; the ruins of the real Eupa- 
toria are at a long distance from the place which now 
bears its name ; and nothing but a Tatar village of the 
name of Hadjibey ever stood on those steppes where 
Odessa is supposed to renew the memory of the ancient 
Odessus. 

deserve admiration. The Borysthenes • About 1801 the English, French, 

continues flowing near the sea, and Dutch, and Prussians obtained per- 

the Hypanis mingles with it, dis- mission for their mercantile navy to 

charging itself into the same morass.** pass the Bosphorus. 
Lib. 4. ' 1791. 
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Nicolaief is the only town of the slightest importance 
on the dreary road from Kherson to Odessa, and is 40 
miles from the former, and 77 miles from the latter 
place.* It stands in the open Steppe, at the confluence 
of the Boug and the Ingoiil, on the left bank of the 
former river, and 22 miles from its mouth. The Boug is 
here a noble stream, a mile and a half broad,** and so deep 
that the largest men-of-war can ascend and descend after 
taking out their guns. Its right bank is deep and pre- 
cipitous, and the left l^ank low and shelving, a pecu- 
liarity, as I have before remarked, of all the rivers of 
Southern Russia. This was likewise found to be the case 
at the Alma. This town was founded in 1791, and in- 
tended to replace Kherson as the head-quarters of the 
Eussian fleet in the Black Sea. It is simply a naval 
arsenal, and contains a population of 10,000 or 12,000 
persons, entirely occupied in the government establish- 
ments. Tliere are here immense storehouses and dock- 
yards, in which all the Russian fleet in the Black Sea is 
built.* The timber for sliipbuilding comes chiefly down 
the Dniepr to Klierson, and from thence to Nicolaief. 
All the vessels constructed here are transported empty 
down the river to Glouboky or Ochakow, and proceed from 
thence to the Black Sea on wooden frames called camels, 
because of a sand-bank near Kilboroun, and they take 
in their cannon and tackle at Sevastopol. The town 
is quite undefended except by a wall, which has been 
built not for military but police purposes, to prevent 
peculation and smuggling, by allowing no ingress or 
egress without permission. There is no good water ^ at 
Nicolaief, as that of the rivers is often brackish, as is 
also that which is obtained from wells, but an ex- 
cellent spring has been foimd at some distance from 

* 877 miles from Moscow, and 1362 timber is wanting for ship-building, 
miles from St. Petersburg. — Lyell. and is used green, and never season^. 

*» Castelnau. A part of the * Twelve Apostles * was 

* Strange to say, stores are always rotten when she was launched, 
scanty here, perhaps because many ^ This fact is noticed by Herodotus, 
kinds deteriorate by keeping. Even 
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the town, the water of which has now been introduced 
and fills a large reservoir, which holds a sufficient quan- 
tity for a much larger population than now inhabits 
Nicolaief"* 

From Nicolaief to Odessa the country is very desert 
and uncultivated ; for the old Tatar population has disap- 
peared, and new settlers have not arrived in sufficient 
numbers to occupy their place. It is only at the last 
stage from Odessa that the coimtry bears at all the aspect 
of civilization. 

Odessa, situated on a barren Steppe, is the second com- 
mercial port in the Eussian empire. It was the last town 
founded by the Empress Catherine II. in 1796, a few 
months before her death ; and although its situation 
is not the best that could have been chosen, still its 
position as a debouche for the Polish provinces, and 
its privileges as a free port, have made it rapidly in- 
crease up to the present time. Odessa is the residence 
of the Governor-General of New Eussia, and the real 
capital of all Southern Eussia — that is to say, the 
largest monej'- centre, and the town to which all look 
up as the richest and most refined in the empire after 
Petersburg and Moscow. New Eussia comprehends 
the governments of Kherson, Ekaterinoslaf, and the 
Tauride, or the vast territory which has been con- 
quered from nomade nations within the last cen- 
tury, and is as yet thinly peopled with fixed inha- 
bitants. All these countries have the same interests, 
and require special attention, and for these reasons the 
governors of them do not correspond with the ministers 
at Petersburg, as is the case with the other governments 
of the Eussian empire, but are referred to the Governor- 
General of New Eussia," who resides among them at 
Odessa, and can naturally pay a more immediate atten- 
tion to their wants than distant ministers. 

" Lyell'g Travels. one for the Ukraine, which compre- 

There used to be many governor- hends the governments of Kharkow, 
generals in Russia, and there is still Tchemigof, and Pultava. 
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New Bustda, as the name denotes, has been recently 
acquired. This country, with Bessarabia, nearly agrees 
with the limits of ancient Scythia in the time of Hero- 
dotus, who describes it as extending from the Ister 
(Danube) to the Tanais (Don), and as being watered 
by eight rivers, of which the Tanais was the last. 
Scythia, then, appears to have been bounded by the 
Danube on the south-west. To the north the whole 
of the Boug ran through Scythia ; and beyond the Don, 
to the east, the Scythian population ended, and the 
Sauromatse occupied the Steppes between the Caspian 
and Black Sea. The latter people are supposed by 
some to be the same as the Sarmatse, or Sarmatians, 
the ancestors of the Poles. The southern part of Scythia, 
between Kherson and Perecop, was inhabited by a fixed 
population, called the Agricultural Scythians ; and the 
Eoyal Scythians were to the east, near the Don ; and the 
Nomade Scythians along the whole country to the north. 
From the third to the sixth century, when the barbarians 
pressed forwards to occupy the defenceless provinces of 
the Roman empire, these "plains were the high road of 
nations, and were occupied by a succession of nomade 
peoples during the whole period of the Byzantine em- 
pire, until they fell into the hands of the Tatars and 
the Ukraine Cossacks, called Zaporogues, from whom 
the Russians conquered them in the latter half of the 
last century. Several Nogai Tatar tribes regularly 
divided the whole of the southern portion of it, from 
the Dniestr to the Don, and all were under the dominion 
of thd Khan of the Crimea, and constituted the largest 
portion of his territory. At the end of the seventeenth 
century these Tatars were known in Europe by the name 
of the Precopian Tatars, or the Tatars of Perecop.** 

• See Hist, of tlie Precopian Ta- by the author, who was French con- 
tirs, I-iondon, 1693; also Peyssonel, • sul at Baktch^serai, the capital of the 
Commerce de la Mer Noire, in which khan in 1773. The Tatars first ap- 
there is a Dissertation on the Tatars, pearcd in Crimea in 1226. 
from information g«aincd amon^ them 
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The nearest regular nations to these on the north were 
the Poles and the Russians, of which the Poles were three 
centuries ago the more important and powerfid people; but 
both were then much smaller nations and occupied far 
less territory than they now do. Between them and the 
Tatars there was an immense tract of waste land called 
the Ukraine, which in Russian means the march, or 
border land. Upon this a fugitive population of all sorts 
settled themselves, and took as their head-quarters the 
rapids of the Dniepr, where that river for about 70 miles 
falls over a succession of vast granite blocks, which im- 
pede the navigation of the river, and have caused the 
formation of numerous islands, difficidt of access. From 
this cause the mixed population who took refiige there 
were called Zaporogues, or the people who lived at the 
fells, from two Russian words, " za," at, " porohi,*' the 
fells ; and they were also called Cossacks, or Kazaks, as 
the word is pronounced in Russian and Tatar. This 
is an appellation of uncertain origin, and known over a 
vast extent of country on the confines of Europe and 
Asia. The Zaporogues were called Kazak, and so were 
the people who lived on the Don^ and these two commu- 
nities were of decided Russian origin. This name was 
also well known among Asiatic nations, for the Tcherkess 
in early times were called Eazaks, and Wood found it 
in use as far as the banks of the Oxus. It is not con- 
sidered as a complimentary term, and the Cossacks of the 
Don call themselves the Donskoi, or the people of the 
Don, and consider the other as a reproach. 

The Zaporogue Cossacks then inhabited the march 
between the Tatars and the Poles and Russians, and thus 
resembled the border people of England and Scotland. 
In the reign of Sigismund I., King of Poland, the last 
of the race of Jagellon, who died in 1572, the Cossacks 
were first taken into pay and armed against the Tatars, 
and a Polish officer was appointed their governor ; and 
in the reign of Stephen Batory, which began three years 
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after the death of Sigismund, they were regularly 
brought under military discipline. Much that is fabu- 
lous has been related of this people, and they have 
been described as a nation who admitted no women 
to live among them, as the Amazons near the Sea of 
Azof banished all men; and imagination had embel- 
lished their history as early as the seventeenth century.** 
." They were, however," says Chevalier, who wrote a 
history of the Cossack war, which was published at Paris 
in 1663, " only a military body, and not a nation, 
as some have imagined. We cannot compare them 
better than to the Franc archers established in France 
by Charles VII. They made periodical naval expedi- 
tions against the Turks, and have even advanced within 
two leagues of Constantinople. Their rendezvous was 
the islands of the Dniepr, and when winter approached 
they returned to their homes. They generally mustered 
5000 or 6000 men: their boats were sixty feet long, 
with ten or twelve oars on each side, but this must be 
understood only of their war-boats." 

In short, they were pirates after the manner of our 
forefathers, the Jutes, Angles, Saxons, and Danes. 

The father of John Sobieski commanded the Cossacks, 
and gives the following account of them : — 

" They are chiefly of Eussian origin, though many 
criminal refugees from Poland, Germany, and other 
countries are to be found among them. They profess 
the religion of the Greek Church ; and have their fixed 
residence in their naturally fortified places, watered by 
the Dniepr. Their business is war, and when they are 
shut up, as it were, in their nest,"* they consider it illegal 
to neglect athletic sports for any other pursuits. They 
live sparingly by hunting and fishing, and they support 
their wives and families by plunder. They are governed 
by a prefect, whose sceptre is a reed, and who is chosen 

^ Fletcher's Hist, of Poland, p. 69 and 70. 
** Tanquam nidulo aliqoo affixi. 
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in a tumultuous manner. He has absolute power of life 
and death, and has four counsellors to assist him. The 
Poles have given them the town of Trychtymirow in 
Kiovia. Long habit has fitted them for maritime war- 
fare. They use boats, in the side of which they can 
occasionally fasten flat bundles of reeds to buoy them 
up and resist the violence of the waves and winds. With 
these boats they sail with great rapidity, and very often 
take the laden Turkish vessels. Not many of them use 
lances (framhs), but they are all furnished with arque- 
buses (sclopetis) ; and in this kind of warfare the kings 
of Poland can match the infantry of all the monarchs of 
tlie world. They fortify their camp with waggons 
ranged in several rows ; this they call * tabor,' and make 
them their last refuge from an overbearing enemy. The 
Poles were obliged to furnish them with arms, pro- 
visions, and forage for their horses." 

Such were the men whom Batory enlisted in the Polish 
service. In the year 1566 he divided them into six 
regiments, and appointed superior and subordinate officers 
over them. They were then only infantry, says Che- 
vaher, but Batory joined to them 2000 horse, and in a 
short time they consisted chiefly of cavalry. Their chief 
was called the hetman, or ataman; and the king pre- 
sented him with a flag, a horse-tail, a staff*, and a mirror, 
as ensigns of authority.' The Cossacks played an import- 
ant part in all the wars that desolated these countries till 
they were subdued, in the last century, by Catherine II., 
and transplanted to the banks of the Kuban to keep 
in check the Circassians. They then lost the name of 
Zaporogues, and took that of Tcheraomorski' Cossacks, 
or Cossacks of the Black Sea, imdcr which they are now 
fighting in the Eussian armies before Sevastopol. 

' See Fletcher's History of Poland, di Polouia in the Harleian Collec- 

p. 68, from which this account is tion. 

taken. The original authorities are * From " Tchomy," black, and 

Chevalier's work on the Cossack war, " Mor^," the sea, in Russian, 
published 1603, and the Relazione 
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The authority of the khans of Crimea* extended be- 
yond Odessa to the Dniestr," wliich was in former times 
the limits of Moldavia, whose prince paid them tribute. 
To the noriih the Tatars were separated from the king- 
dom of Poland by the country of the Ukraine; and 
the Zaporogue Cossacks were organized by the Polish 
monarchs as a kind of military colonists to check their 
depredations. The Tatar sway was also extended along 
all the Steppes as far as the Don Cossacks, and then 
again beyond them to Circassia, and the power of the 
khans of Crimea long survived that of their brethren in 
Ghreat Tatary. But when once the Eussian people 
liad begun to shake off their shameful servitude to the 
Tatars, wliich it is doubtful whether any other European 
nation placed in their position could have avoided, .each 
generation saw them increase in power, till they had 
conquered Zaporogues, Poles, Don Cossacks, and Tatars, 
and turned these nations into obedient subjects and in- 
struments for the further extension of their enormous 
empire. 

« From about a.d. 15G0-1783. up to Russia in 1812, by the treaty 

" The country between the Dnicstr of Bucharest, which was concluded by 

and the Pruth, called Bessarabia, used Sir Stratford Canning, then a very 

to be an integral jwrtion of Moldavia, voung man, who rose into notice from 

and is still inhabited by Moldavians, his services on this occasion. 
It was torn from Turkey and given 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE STEPPES OF RUSSIA. 

Extent and boundaries of the Steppes — The Tchomo-ziem^ — Soil and 
aflpect — Their productions — Appearance of the Steppes in spring, summer, 
and winter — Snow-storms, called ** Metel " and " Boura ** — " Balkas," 
or ravines — Roads, their state in spring — Tumuli or "Kourgans" — 
False tumuli — The mirage — Tchernomore Steppes — From Don to Mo- 
loshna — Moloshna to Dniepr — German colonies — Inhabitants of Steppes 
— Game — Soroke or Marmot — Biroke — Suslic — The Steppes occupy 
two-thirds of Crimea. 

The vast plains which extend over one-fifth of the whole 
Russian empire in Europe,* or more than twice the size 
of France, are known both to natives and foreigners by 
the name of the " Steppes," and present a monotonous 
level jfrom the confines of Moldavia to the high plateau 
of Central Asia.^ An imaginary line drawn through 
Krementchouk and the northern part of Tambof forms 
their limit to the north, and to the south they are 
bounded by the Black Sea and the Azof; they also extend 
over all the northern parts of the Crimean peninsula. 
After passing the Sea of Azof they expand to the south 
and occupy the space between the Azof and Caspian as 
far south as the Terek and the Kuban, which are the 

• See * Etudes sur les Forces pro- Don^ and the Tel (river Wolga) ; 

ductives de la Hussie,' pur M. dc northward as far as Astrakhan, and 

Tegoborski, Membre du Conseil de southward as far as the banks of the 

TEmpire de Russie. Paris, 1852. Kuban driver Hypanis) : situated bc- 

Vol. i. p. 33. twoen tne Caspian and Black Seas, 

*» " Step " is a Russian word, they cover a superficies of 1000 para- 

The following is the account of sangs (one parasang is about four 

the Steppes taken from Von Ham- miles). These immense Steppes, which 

mer's History of the Ottoman Em- Timour, in marching against TcSkta- 

pire : — " ITiese Steppes are called by mish, traversed in 180 days, are 

Oriental geographers * the fields of covered in winter with snow as high 

Heihat:* they extend from east to as the grass in summer, and are 

west from the banks of the Aksou inhabited by the Nogais and Kal- 

(river Bug) and the Ouron driver mouks." "Vol. ii. p. 109. 
Dniepr) to those of the Ten (river 
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boundaries of Circassia, and very distinctly mark their 
limits in that direction. On the north they reach the 
Oural Mountains, and then crossing the river of that 
name they join the deserts of Tatary, and increase in 
breadth to the north and south as they approach the 
great Asiatic table-land. They are totally devoid of trees 
or shrubs, have a soil of varying fertility, and a very 
scanty population. 

In the north of Russia the ground is naturally covered 
with trees and shrubs, and produces immense forests, but 
where the Steppes begin, the forests end. Much has 
been written on the causes of the treeless aspect of the 
Steppes, and on the possibility of covering them with 
forests by planting. Some consider that they were in 
ancient times covered with wood, which has been de- 
stroyed by the nomade peoples who in all ages have 
inhabited them. The authority of Strabo is used, who 
mentions the country between Perecop and the Dniepr 
under the name of Hylaea,® because of its dense forests, 
although there is not now a shrub to be seen there ; and 
Haxthausen says he observed in the government of 
Saratof, which belongs to the region of the Steppes, 
that the rivers Irguiss, Jaroslaw, and Aktouba were still 
bordered by splendid forests of oaks, beech, poplars, and 
willows, although pines were never to be met with.** 
Murchison, however, with reason I venture to think, 
utterly disbelieves in the former existence of forests that 
have been destroyed, and thinks that the total absence 
of trees in Southern Bussia results from general con- 
ditions of climate, and from the want of dew, which is 
the cause commonly assigned for it by the inhabitants 
of the country itself. 

But if there be no trees or shrubs, the southern pro- 
vinces of Bussia enjoy a herbaceous vegetation of ex- 
treme richness, which occupies the soil with a vigour of 

" Hylfe means " wood " in Greek. 
«» Tegoborski, vol. i. pp. 34-36. 
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growth which is rarely met with in Europe, and grasses, 
which in other places scarcely attain the height of a foot, 
are met with in the Steppes reaching upwards of six 
feet. The reason of this prolific vegetation is that the 
Steppes are mostly within the region of the celebrated 
tchomo-zieme, or black earth, which is a deposit of 
amazing fertility, peculiar to the southern part of 
Eussia. '* The tchomo-zem," says Murcliison,® " has 
its northernmost limit defined by a waving line, which 
passing from near Kief and Tchemigof, a little to the 
south of Lichvia, appears in 54° of north latitude in that 
tract, then advances in its course eastward to 57°, and 
occupies the left bank of the Volga west of Tcheboksar, 
between Nijny Novgorod and Kazan. In approaching 
the Ural chain we saw no black earth to the north of 
Kazan, but it was plentiful on the Kama and around 
Ufia< Again, on the Asiatic or Siberian side of the Ural 
Mountains, we travelled through one large mass of it 
near Kamensk, south of the Issetz river, in latitude 
56® north, and through another between Miask and 
Troitsk. In the great Siberian plains we heard that it 
spreads over considerable spaces in the eastern, central, 
and southern parts of that region. Although we met 
with it occasionally in the low gorges of the Ural 
chain, and in the Bashkir coimtry on both flanks of the 
southern Ural (in plateaux more than 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea), and also in the Steppes of the 
Kirguiss ; we did not see it in the plains near Orenburg, 
nor to the south of that city. There is none to the 
south of Tzaritzin on the Volga, in the Steppes of the 
Kalmucks between that place and the mouth of the Don ; 
and it is only in very limited patches along the Sea of 
Azof, or, in other words, on the southern face of that 
elevation between the Dniepr and the Don which consti- 

' Oeology of Russia in Europe, by Sir Roderick Murcliison, vol. i. p. 559. 
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tutes what is commonly called the granitic Steppe. It 
occurs, however, in great thickness on the plateaux on 
the northern side of that axis, where it surmounts the 
carboniferous limestone with many seams of coal, so that 
it might at first sight be supposed to be produced by the 
decomposition of the subjacent carbonaceous strata. It 
lies, however, upon rocks of all ages, and occupies the 
centre of a trough, large as an European empire, having 
the detritus of the crystalline and older rocks for its 
northern, and the low granite Steppes and Caspian 
deposits for its southern limits." It occupies an area 
of about 180 millions of acres in European Eussia, 
and varies from a few feet to fifteen and twenty feet 
in thickness. " In travelling over these black tracts in 
a dry summer we were often," says Murchison, " during 
a whole day, more or less surrounded by a cloud of black 
dust, arising from the dried up tchomo-zem, which is of 
so subtile a nature as to rise up through the sod in rich 
grass countries under the stamp of the horses' feet, and 
forms so dense a cloud that the traveller is often be- 
grimed like a working coUier." 

It is not the humus arising from decayed forests or 
vegetables during the present period of the world's 
history, as no trace of trees, roots, or vegetable fibre is 
found in it in any part of the empire. In the northern 
parts of Eussia, where the forests have been lately 
cleared, no vestige of it exists, while it aboimds south of 
a certain line, or exactly in those extensive and steppe- 
like undulations which have been devoid of trees 
throughout all known time. Its extreme fertility is 
attributed to the unusually large quantity of nitrogen 
which it contains ; and its origin is referred to the period 
when the Eussian continent was still submerged, and 
the tchomo-ziem^ (which Eussian economists justly con- 
sider as one of the most precious treasures of the empire) 
was the mud at the bottom of a great internal sea. 
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This union of the black earth with a temperate climate 
in the Steppes between the Dniestr and the Don already 
enables the inhabitants of those countries to send, as 
from Mariopol, the finest wheat to the European markets, 
and justifies economists in looking forward to this region 
as one destined to a brilliant future. On the shores of 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof and eastward of the 
Don the Steppes become less fertile, until, wearing a more 
and more barren aspect^ they gradually get blended with 
the sandy deserts of Tatary. On the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Azof, in the countries of the Don and Tchemo- 
morsky Cossacks,' there is, however, some splendid land, 
and large quantities of com and linseed are sent thence, 
northwards to Taganrok for exportation, and south- 
wards to supply the army of the Caucasus. The Steppes 
are in parts covered with a rich herbage, on which 
feed large herds of horses, cattle, sheep, and camels. 
The upper layer of the soil of the Steppes presents a 
great variety in its composition, from lands impregnated 
with saline substances, and moving sands, to the mix- 
tures most favourable to vegetation. As this upper layer 
rests upon a subsoil which does not easily permit infil- 
tration, it is upon its thickness that depends its fertility ; 
for, where it is not deep enough to retain humidity, the 
land becomes easily saturated by rain, and dried by eva- 
poration. This circumstance is a great check to cultiva- 
tion, because long droughts are common in these coun- 
tries. All the Steppes are not in this disadvantageous 
position, although such is their predominant character 
in several governments to the south and east of the 
empire. This want of rain, and absence of natural means 
for retaining moisture, such as hills or trees, is one of 
the greatest calamities of the country ; but the vegeta- 
tion of that part of the Steppes which is only used for 

' Well known in the English mar- much decreased of late years, owing 
kets under the name of " the country to so many of the Cossacks beinjj tm- 
of the Line." The production has ployed for warlike purposes. 

C 
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pasturage has a particular character which modifies the 
influence of the droughts. Nature here shows a won- 
derftil variety of resources. 

The vegetation of the spring lasts about three months, 
and if this period passes without abundant rains, the grass 
does not reach its natural height. It dries in a moment, 
when the stalk has all its richness, and thus forming a 
natural kind of hay, it oflfers to the cattle during nine 
months a very substantial food, and these pastures are 
in consequence particularly favourable to sheep. When, 
on the contrary, the rains of spring are very abundant, the 
vegetation becomes rank, and the grass sometimes reaches 
four times its natural height. In such seasons the " stipa 
capillata *' springs up, the prickly fruit of which proves 
injurious to sheep by penetrating their flesh, and often 
causing their death. Tlie pasture at the same time is 
less wholesome and nourishing : in short, by a singular 
contrast in this country, which is generally condemned 
for its droughts, the proprietors of the Steppes often 
prefer a dry season to one too rainy. The vegeta- 
tion of the pasturing Steppes also presents another pecu- 
liarity, that the grass is not spread in an even manner 
over it, but in isolated spots, which form a kind of oases. 
The even turf is only found in very low valleys. 

The Steppes are divided by one writer into " eternal 
Steppes *' and " accidental Steppes :" the first are those 
where the layer of soil is so thin that they never can be 
cultivated, and trees wiU never be able to grow ; while 
the others are highly favourable to agriculture, and some 
remains of ancient forests are found in the low valleys. 
In the Steppes near Taganrok, as long as they are un- 
cultivated, there is a kind of natural rotation of crops. 
To the herbage, which sometimes is as high as a 
man's waist, succeeds the next year a coarse weed called 
" bourian," which rises to the height of three or four 
feet, and is cut to use as fuel. Though it bums very 
quickly, it serves for Russian stoves, which, heated for a 
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quarter of an hour, will keep an apartment warm during 
the whole day. To the bourian succeeds a thin kind 
of grass, and then about the third year the pasture is 
again excellent. A considerable portion of the Steppes 
is cultivated, and, without any artificial means, produces 
some of the finest wheat known. A rest of one or 
two years suffices to restore to the ground its original 
fertility, and the enormous tracts of uncultivated land 
make it never necessary to overtax its powers. In other 
parts the cultivation of the Steppes differs from that of 
all other countries. Certain kinds of grain are sown for 
several years in succession, and then the ground is left 
fallow, and becomes covered with grass. The first year 
weeds spring up in abundance, and then in the second 
and third years the pasturage becomes excellent. When 
the soil seems sufficiently recovered, it is again ploughed. 
This agricultural cycle occupies from ten to fifteen years, 
according to the fertility of the soil.*^ 

M. Haxthausen divides the Steppes into five classes : 

1 . The tertiary calcareous formation predominates in 
Bessarabia, Kaddia, and a smaD part of the government 
of Kherson. 

2. The chalk forms the base of the soil in the 
north, and embraces the Steppes of the governments of 
Eliarkof, Woroneje, Tambof, a part of the country 
of the Cossacks of the Don, and the government of 
Saratof. 

8. The granitic base, which is a spur from the Carpa- 
thians, extends along the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof 
to the Caucasus. 

• This account is taken from a this time there were Bom^yesLn when 

paper by M. Teetzmann, steward of the rye gave 16 times, wheat and 

the estates of the Duke of Anhalt- barley 15 times, and millet 64 times 

Eothen, near Bereslaf. See Tego- the amount sown ; but there was also 

borski, vol. i. p. 38. one year when the crops entirely 

M. Teetzmann says, that on his failed, and others when they did not 

domain, in the 10 years from 1832 to give more than the amount sown. 

1841, rye and wheat produced on the This was in a country which M. T. 

average 6 times, barley 7 times, and ranks among the " Eternal Steppes.' * 
millet 23 times the amount sown. In 

C 2 
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4. The steppes of alluvial deposit extend to the south- 
east along the Kuban and Terek, which run east and 
west at the foot of the northern slopes of the Caucasus. 

5. The Steppes of saline base extend to the east as far 
as the river Jaik, which runs into the Caspian Sea on the 
north, and on which is situated Orenbourg. 

The Steppes of the three first formations have a situa- 
tion much higher above the level of the sea than the 
alluvial and saline steppes, which Pallas thinks evidently 
formed the bottom of the waters when the Caspian was 
imited to the Black Sea. They are everywhere covered 
by a rich layer of humus, more or less thick. The 
alluvial Steppes are of extraordinary fertility wherever 
the soil is not covered with marshes. 

The granitic Steppes are mostly covered with a thick 
short grass, while the chalky and calcareous Steppes pro- 
duce herbage which reaches six or seven feet in height, 
and a profusion of beautiful varieties of wild flowers. 
The banks of the rivers are covered with reeds, which 
reach in the alluvial Steppes an enormous height. The 
cynarocephalus, a kind of reed, in German " kletten," 
which is used as fuel, is found from thirty to forty feet 
in height. That portion of the country of the Steppes 
which is likely to be of great future importance is the 
one situated above the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, 
between the Carpathian Mountains and the Don. 

For a short period, in April and May, the Steppes 
present a beautiful appesirance. Tlie brilliant green of 
the rising crops of corn, and the fresh grass, inter- 
mingled with flowers of the most lively colours, are 
pleasing to the eye, and give a charm to the monotony 
of the scenery. A hot scorching sun, however, soon 
withers the grass, which assumes a brownish hue, and 
clouds of dust increase the dreariness and parched ap- 
pearance of the Steppes. During the winter the ground 
is covered with snow, which at times lies several feet 
deep. Unimpeded by mountains, forests, or rising 
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ground, the winds from the north-east, passing over 
many hundred miles of frozen ground, blow with resist- 
less violence, and often uninterruptedly for several weeks. 
When the frost is severe, and the snow in a dry powdery 
state, the wind drifts it about and obscures the air. 
These snow-storms are called by the inhabitants " metel " 
or "boura," and have often proved fatal to the half- 
frozen, blinded, and bewildered traveller, who, having 
lost his way, is wandering over the dreary icy Steppes 
in search of a place of reftige. Detached houses and 
whole villages are sometimes buried by the drifting 
snow, through which the inmates are obliged to cut 
their way. At times the traveller looks in vain for the 
soUtary post-house at which he is always anxious to 
arrive, and learns only that he has reached his temporary 
resting-place by a slight rise in the snow, and by his 
sledge being overturned into a hole, through which he 
creeps down into the snug cottage, which is sometimes 
thus buried for several weeks. When the wind blows 
with violence, and the snow is drifted about in eddies, 
the storm has a singularly bewildering and stunning 
effect. The inhabitants themselves lose their way, and 
the herds of horses, cattle, and sheep, that happen to be 
surprised by it, become seized with a panic, and, rushing 
headlong before the gale, defy every obstacle that presents 
itself to their wild career. They are then inevitably 
lost, and, overcome by fatigue, they either perish in the 
snow, or meet their death by falling down the precipitous 
sides of some ravine. These ravines are called " Balkas," 
and occur frequently in the Steppes that lie between the 
Dniestr and the Don. To the north of the Crimea 
they are most frequent, and in some parts follow each 
other in quick succession, and always in the direction 
from north to south. 

The roads in Southern Eussia are mere tracks, and those 
on which post communications are established have earth 
thrown up at their sides, and at intervals conical mounds 
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of earth or stone to indicate the way. The bridges 
across the ravines are generally in such a dilapidated 
condition, that but few of them can be trusted. 

The melting of the snow in the months of March and 
April changes the ravines into torrents, the waters of 
which, rushing with incredible violence, form an insur- 
mountable obstacle to travellers. The ground, saturated 
with the melted snow, becomes so soft that hght-laden 
waggons sink in it to the axletrees, and during this 
season it is not uncommon to meet the wrecks of many 
of them that could not be dragged through the mud, 
and have been abandoned. Post-carts,^ that convey but 
one or two persons besides the driver, of the Ughtest 
and smallest description, dragged by five horses, proceed 
only at a foot's pace. 

One of the few characteristic features of the Steppes is 
the number of tumuli or artificial mounds that are 
scattered over their surface, and in some localities, 
especially towards the Azof, they are found lying to- 
gether in great numbers.* These tumuli, or " kourgans " 
as they are called by the natives, are often found to 
contain valuable relics of early ages. There are other 
artificial mounds, similar to tumuli, in certain direc- 
tions, at intervals of from one to three versts, ex- 
tending over long hues of country, which are supposed 
to have served as watch-posts and beacons to the roving 
hordes who used to inhabit these plains. On each 

** The post-carts are found at every myself performed a journey of 1200 

post station throughout European miles from Tiflis to Odessa in this 

Russia, from Archan^l to the banks manner, and have frequently known 

of Erasas, on the borders of Persia, Russians to have travelled 12,000 to 

and are called " pavoak," or " telega," 13,000 miles within the year, 
or " ^Kjreclo<lnoi ;'* they are very low, • " It would be tedious to notice 

have a seat for the driver in front, and on every occasion the extraordinary 

will, with difficulty, hold two persons number of tumuli which appear 

inside : they have no springs and no during the whole route (i. e. from 

seat, and the traveller sits on his Kasankaia to Tcherkask) : I wish the 

luscgage. In this way, couriers and reader only to keep in mind the 

officers perform journeys of 1000 and curious fact of their being everywhere 

2000 miles without stopping, except in view."— Clarke's Travels, part i. 

to change at each station. I have p. 254. 
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mound a watch-tower was probably erected, aiid a 
beacon prepared, which, when lighted at proper seasons, 
would serve either to guide them home from a predatory 
excursion, or give them timely notice of the approach of 
an enemy. During the summer months the well-known 
phenomenon called the " mirage " is often seen, and its 
effects are as beautiful and deceitful as those described 
in Africa. That part of the Steppes, called the Tcher- 
nomor^, between the Kuban and the Don, with the 
exception of the districts in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea, is almost exclusively devoted to the rearing of 
horses, homed cattle, and sheep. From the Don west- 
wards to the river Moloshna, the land is mostly used 
for tillage. From the Moloshna, again westwards to 
the Dniepr, the Steppes, principally inhabited by the 
Tatar Nogai tribes, are but little cultivated, and might 
afford pasturage to a far larger quantity of cattle and 
horses than now graze upon them. 

The German colonies of the Moloshna, and others 
of less importance in the vicinity of Mariopol, may 
be well compared to oases in the desert. Their neat 
cottages, with well-built bams and out-houses, sur- 
rounded by trees and gardens, and by highly culti- 
vated fields, bear the signs of wealth and comfort, and 
of the care bestowed upon them by an industrious and 
intelligent population. The German colonies form a 
striking contrast to the dreary country in which they 
are situated, and to the miserable Eussian villages, and 
the still more wretched Tatar aouls, around them. Their 
situation is always well chosen on some sloping ground, 
on the border of one of the few rivulets that water the 
country. The population of the Steppes is of a mixed 
character, and is composed of Little Russians, Tatars, 
Greeks, Cossacks, German colonists, Kalmucks, and 
Armenians. Although living in the immediate vicinity 
of each other, they neither intermarry nor associate much 
with one another. They differ in religion and character 
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ajid features and manners, and retain the distinctive 
stamp of their origin. 

Grame abounds on the Steppes. The large and small 
bustard are seen in flocks in the districts to the north 
of Crimea. The " streppet," of a larger size and lighter 
hue than the grouse, the only English bird to which it 
can be compared, partridges, quails, hares, snipe, and 
woodcocks, are to be met with in great numbers, and are 
remarkable for their fine flavour. Wolves are scarce, 
and are never seen in packs as in Central and Northern 
Bussia. 

" Innumerable inliabitants of a smaller race people these 
immense plains. Among these is the suroke, or marmot 
of the Alps, which is seen in all parts of the Steppes, 
sitting erect near its burrow, and on the slightest alarm 
whistling very loud, and observing all around. It makes 
such extensive subterraneous chambers, that the ground 
is perforated in all directions, and the land destroyed, 
wherever the animal is found. The peasants universally 
give them the name of * Wastie.' 

** Tlie biroke is a grey animal, something like a wolf, 
very ferocious, and diiring enough to attack a man. The 
Cossack peasants, armed with their lances, saJly forth and 
chase it over their plains. 

**The most numerous of all the animals of the Steppes 
are the suslics,** which absolutely swarm in all the 
Steppes. They make a whistling noise like the suroke, 
but are much smaller, not being larger than a small 
weasel. They construct their habitations under ground 
with incredible quickness, excavating first of aU a small 
cylindrical hole or well perpendicularly to the depth 
of three feet ; thence, like a correct miner, shooting out 
levels, although rather in an ascending direction, to pre- 
vent being incommoded by water. At the extremity of 
his little gallery the suslic forms a very spacious cham- 

^ Mub citillus ul" T>ullun. 
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ber, to which, as to a granary, he brings every morning 
and evening all he can collect of favourite herbage, of 
com, if it can be found, and roots, and other food. No- 
thing is more amusing than to observe the habits of this 
little animal. If any one approaches, it is seen sitting at 
the entrance of its little dwelling, erect upon its hind- 
feet, like the suroke, carefiilly watching all that is going 
on around it. Nothing annoys it so much as water ; and 
if some be poured into its hole, it comes out and is easily 
caught.''"" 

Such is a brief account of the Steppes which occupy a 
considerable portion of the Eussian empire, and as they 
likewise form nearly two-thirds of the whole Crimea, and 
approach within a short distance of Sevastopol in the 
direction of Inkerman, this description in the main fea- 
tures will also apply to that peninsula. 

" See Clarke's Travels, part i. ch. 12. account of the great injury they do to 
Recently rewanls have been offered the crops and fields. They make the 
for the destruction of the suslics on steppe very dangerous for riding. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM PERECOP TO SYMPHEROPOL. 

The isthmus of Pereoop — Its defences — History — Its capture by Marshal 
Munich in 1736 — The Crimea and Kilboroun conquered by him — His 
cruelty and atrocities — The Armenian Bazar — The salt lakes — General 
view of the sea-coast on each sicle of the isthmus — The Black Sea and Gulf 
of Karkinite — Anchorage of Akm^hed — Cape Karamroun — The Lagoon 
of the Dniepr and Boug defended by Kilboroun and Otchakow — The 
river Boug — Gloub6ky — Khers<Sn — The Shivfohe, or Putrid Sea — The 
Tonka, or Strelka, or Arabate — The road from Perecop to Sympher6pol — 
SymphenSpol. 

The isthmus of Perecop is about five miles broad, and 
stretches from the Bay of Karkinite on the side of the 
Black Sea to the large lake called the Shivashe, which is 
connected with the Sea of Azof by the strait of Yenitchi. 
The isthmus is defended by an irregular fortress erected 
on the south side of a deep ditch, and protected by a 
high wall built of freestone, stretching right across the 
isthmus, which rises slightly in the middle. The fosse 
and the waU are said to have been formed in ancient 
times by the inhabitants of the peninsula to defend them- 
selves against the incursions of the nomadcs of the 
Steppes. The tapliros or ditch of the more ancient geo- 
graphers, and the " new waU " of Ptolemy, lie about a 
mile and a half south of Perecop. According to Pliny,* 
the Crimea was originally an island ; and natural appear- 
ances which meet the eye seem to make tliis statement 
probable. It is related by one historian that in the tenth 
century the wall was razed to the ground, and a thick wood 
planted from sea to sea, througli wliich ran two roads, 
one leading to the Cimmerian Bosphorus on the east, and 

• Nat. Hist., cap. 26. 
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the other to the ancient town of Kherson, near the south- 
west comer of the peninsula. The fosse was cleared out, 
and a stone wall, defended by towers, built by the Tatar 
khans of Crimea, about the end of the fifteenth century. 
The Eussian name " Perecop " properly signifies a ditch or 
fosse cut across the road to prevent any further passage, 
and has been substituted for the Tatar name " Orkapou," 
which denotes the gate of the isthmus.^ 

The fortress, together with the whole line of fortifica- 
tion, was first taken in 1736, when Marshal Munich 
appeared before the lines with 54,000 men and 8000 
wagons for munitions and baggage. The ditch was 
then 72 feet wide and 42 feet deep, and behind it rose a 
galionade 70 feet high. Six towers, built in stone, flanked 
the line, and served as bastions to the fortress of Orkapou, 
which rose behind them. A thousand Janissaries and 
100,000 Tatars here opposed an obstinate but vain 
resistance to Munich, who after two days took the 
lines by assault, and, forty-eight hours afterwards, the 
town of Orkapou. Immediately afterwards General 
Leontief was sent with 10,000 infantrj" and 300 Cos- 
sacks to take the fortress of Kilboroun (Kinbom), 
which, situated on the mainland, rises at the extremity 
of the promontory of the same name, and commands 
the entrance of the lagoon into which the Dniepr and 
the Boug discharge their waters.® Munich immediately 
pursued his march to Koslof (now Eupatoria), the 
second commercial town in Crimea, situated on the 
western coast of the peninsula, and, liaving taken it, 
its riches became a prey to the soldiers. 

^ This name is said to be derived Leuk^, at tlie moutb of the Tster, was 

either from Horus and Kapou (and it devoted to the races in honour of 

would then mean the gate of Horus Acliillcs; and the " Kil" in Kilbo-. 

or the frontier), or from the Tatar roun probably comes from Achilles, 

word " Or," or ** Ore," meaning fire, the 8overei|:in of Pontus, although the 

Von Hammer. Tatars explain the word as meaning 

* In the name of Beresin is pre- a promontory as fine as a "hair," 

served the ancient name of the isle since " Kil " means hair in their lan- 

Boristhenis, which, like the island of guajrc. — Page 362. 
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Exactly one month after their arrival at Perecop the 

liussian army appeared before the gates of Jiaktchfe- 

serai, which they utterly destroyed. Two thousand 

houses and the vast palace of tlie khans were hurnt, 

•"»«1 the rich library wliich liad been collected l)y Selim 

• juid that of tlie Jesuits, were reduced to 

■'^'tiited Akmeslied (Sympliercipol), 

Snltan, and of tlie prin- 
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mense. According to Vsevolovski more than 20,000 
waggons are annually employed in the trade. They are 
drawn by oxen, and generally form large caravans, the 
sight of which affords an agreeable relief to the eye of 
the traveller when wearied by the continuous monotony 
of the Steppe. The salt is produced by evaporation on 
the surface of the lakes, some of which have a circumfer- 
ence of upwards of 20 versts, and are in general shallow, 
and have formerly had a communication with the sea. 
The soil is also strongly impregnated with saline pro- 
perties, which it necessarily communicates to the vege- 
tation ; the Tatar cattle are, however, fond of it, and the 
sheep fatten equally with those fed on the produce of 
common earth. 

Now, standing on the isthmus of Perecop, let us look 
first to the right, and follow the indentures of the coasts 
and the channel of the shallow sea that leads to it from 
Odessa ; and then turn to the left, where equally shallow 
lagoons are interposed between the isthmus and the little 
strait of Yenitchi. The want of water on each side of 
the isthmus forms its strength, as it makes it equally 
difficult of approach for a land or a naval force. On the 
left side no vessels can approach it within a long distance, 
but on the side of the Black Sea there is deep water and 
good anchoring ground at a distance of about 20 miles. 
The gulf which runs up from the Black Sea to Perecop 
is called the Gulf of Karkinite. It separates Crimea from 
the mainland, is open to the west and south-west, and 
42 miles in width at its entrance. Its length, from Cape 
Karamroun, the most westerly point of Crimea, to the 
isthmus of Djaril Agatcli, at the head of which there is 
30 feet of water, is 60 miles. Up to this point, which is 
two-thirds of its total length to Perecop, it is navigable, 
and beyond it and the opposite promontory of Saribou- 
late, 40 miles from Cape Karamroun, vessels cannot 
pass. The depth round the promontory of Saribou- 
late is three fiithoms, and beyond it only a few feet. 
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The south coast of the Gulf of Karkinite is formed of 
elevated plains, which are distinguished at a great dis- 
tance, and its shore is bold and steep. The port of 
Akmeshed in this gulf, at 12 miles from Cape Karamroun, 
is a great resort for navigators who run between Odessa 
and the Crimea. This anchorage is distinguished by a 
white tower erected on a cape to starboard on entering, 
and again by several buildings situated in the interior of 
the port, which is three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
its entrance between the capes is two-thirds of a mile 
broad.® This anchorage oflTers four, three, and two 
fathoms, sandy bottom, and good holding-ground. A 
quarantine establishment is situated here ; and to the 
east of this anchorage, along the beach which lines 
the south of the port, there is a picturesque village. 
On entering the port you can at once make the village, 
and the anchorage is at an equal distance from the two 
shores, at two and a half cables' length from the beach, 
in five or six fathoms depth, and sandy bottom, exposed 
to the north and north-west. The creek described above 
is quite safe, and to the west of the village vessels are 
secure. 

Cape Karamroun, the westernmost point of the Crimea, 
lies 12 miles south-west of Akmeshed, and all along this 
interval the coast is safe, bold, and bordered by steep white 
rocks. At 34 miles before arriving at Cape Karamroun is 
Cape Eskiforos, and in the interval the fertile little valley 
of Karadja. It is remarkable on account of its beach, its 
trees, and a little village, immediately opposite to which 
there is an anchorage in five and a half fathoms, sandy 
and muddy bottom. Here there is a lighthouse, 117i 
feet above the level of the sea. The light is fixed, and 
can be seen at sea at a distance of 17 miles. A strong 
current runs here with the wind ; and the sea at 

• The whole acooiint of the coasts Azof,* by M. Taithout de Marigny. 
and soundings is taken from the Constantinople, 1850. 
« Pilot of the Black Sea and the 
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Eskiforos changes from a bright blue to a dirty and dark 
green colour, which increases in depth as Odessa is 
approached/ 

A long low spit of land runs along the northern side 
of the Ghilf of Karkinite, and terminates in a point, on 
which is placed the fortress of Kilboroun at the entrance 
of another gulf running parallel with that of Karkinite. 
The promontory on which the fortress is placed is very 
low, almost on a level with the sea, and subject to inunda- 
tions. The fortress of Otchakow commands the entrance 
of the lagoon of the Dniepr on the opposite side, and the 
distance between it and Kilboroiin is only about 2i miles. 
This passage is very important, as into this gulf flow the 
great rivers of the Boug and Dniepr, and on the latter 
is situated the important town of Khersdn, and on the 
former the great naval arsenal of Nicolaief, and the 
safety of both depends upon the passage of Kilboroun. 
The country between the Gulf of the Dniepr and the 
Gulf of Karkinite was called Hykea by the ancients, 
because of the woods by which it was then covered; 
these have entirely disappeared, and the whole country 
is now a bare and almost uninhabited Steppe. 

The two great rivers of the Boug and the Dniepr, 
fidling into the Gulf of the Dniepr, by their unit^ 
currents flowing to the west, make a channel, the 
maximum depth of which is seventy-three feet.* At 
sixteen miles to the east of Otchakow, and nine miles 
north-west of Cape Stanislas, the Boug discliarges its 
water .into the lagoon, which it shares with the Dniepr. 
This river, as far as Nicolaief, is from twenty to sixty 
feet in depth, and its width varies from one to three 
miles. The city of Nicolaief, which is the Eussian 
arsenal for the Black Sea, is twenty miles from the 
mouth of the Boug, and at the junction of that river 
with the Ingoul.^ The delta of the Dniepr is composed 

' p. 60. « P. 51. •» P. 53, 54. 
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of a number of small islands, covered with reeds and 
mostly uninhabited, and it runs into its lagoon by nine 
mouths, three of which are much more important than the 
others. The course now followed by coasters who wish to 
approach the mouths of the Dniepr is to keep close in 
to the shore, along the north side of the bay, passing 
the town of Glouboky,* which may be called the port 
of Kherson. Gloubdky is four miles from the Kizim 
mouth of the Dniepr, which was not navigable thirty 
years ago, but is now the one which is principally used. 
It is at Gloubdky that vessels of a large draught of 
water load and discharge their cargoes, and there is here 
a depth of nineteen feet at a good cable's length from the 
shore. This port has greatly increased of late years, and 
is now the place where most of the linseed grown in the 
countries watered by the Dniepr is shipped for exporta- 
tion. The entrance to it is marked out by buoys, and 
in the channel there is from twenty -five to thirty-seven 
feet of water. 

The city of Kherson is situated on the right bank of 
the Dniepr, which is there half a mile broad and fifty 
feet deep. Looking westward from the promontory of 
Kilboroun, we find Odessa lying at a distance of thirty 
miles, and a channel for ships the whole way to it, of 
from twenty to sixty feet in depth. A long sandbank, 
called in the Eussian maps the sandbank of Odessa, 
stretches out in the direction of that town from Kil- 
boroun for twenty-four miles. Following the line of 
the shore of the mainland, we find Cape Berezane 
jutting out eight miles from Cape Otchakow, and be- 
tween them is the island of Berezane, with steep bold 
reddish cliffs. At twenty- two miles further on is Cape 
Dembrowski, very near the town of Odessa, with some 
rocks near it, which render it imsafe. The greatest depth 
of the bay of Odessa is eight fathoms. 

• Gloubok means " deep " in Ru8»iAn. 
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Having thus traced the line of the coast to the west 
of Perecop, and shown what important places lie there, 
and how far it may be navigated by vessels of very 
considerable size, a point of great importance in the 
present stat^ of the war, let us return to Perecop, and 
see whether it is equally approachable on the eastern 
side, on which it is bounded by the Shivdshe, or, as it is 
called, the Putrid Sea. This is simply a shallow fresh- 
water lake, into which are discharged the principal 
rivers of the eastern side of Crimea, the Salghir, the 
Karasou, the Bulganak, the two Tandols, and the 
Soubachi. The Shivashe discharges these accumulated 
waters, at its northern extremity, into the Sea of Azof, 
by the canal of Tfenitchi. There seems no good reason 
for calling it the Putrid Sea, as there is neither an 
unpleasant smell issuing from it, nor are its banks un- 
healthy. The Shivashe is separated from the Sea of Azof 
by a narrow tongue of land, fifty-two miles long and 
about half a mile wide, covered with reeds and coarse 
grass, on which a few flocks of sheep are seen to graze. 
There are three post stations upon it, and it is used 
as the high road for persons coming from the towns on 
the north shores of the Sea of Azof to Kertch and the 
eastern parts of the Crimea. 

This curious tongue of land is called by the Tatars 
the Arabate, and by the Eussians Strelka (or Arrow), or 
the Tonka. Where the Strelka detaches itself from the 
mainland, in the direction of Kertch, are the remains of 
an old ruined fort of an octagon shape, and surrounded 
by a deep moat, which is called the fortress of Arabat. 
There is about twenty-four feet water near the shore of 
the Strelka, on the side of the Sea of Azof, and here its 
beach is high and precipitous, while it slopes off on the 
side of the Shivashe.*^ 

From Perecop the first stage is Terekli Tchousoun, 

■* For a further aca>unt, see Chap. VI. 
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and near it a road strikes off to the right leading 
to Kozlof or Eupatoria, a place of considerable trade, 
and containing 5000 inhabitants, principally Tatars and 
Jews. The latter are of the sect of the Karaites, and 
number 700 souls. Many of them are rich, and carry 
on an extensive commerce with Odessa, Constantinople, 
and other parts of the Levant. 

The first view the traveller obtains of Crimea but 
ill accords with the ideas which are generally formed 
of its romantic beauty, the country being simply a 
Steppe, without either tree, streamlet, or hill to diversify 
the prospect. After passing the next stage, where there 
is a large well for watering the flocks of the Tatars, a 
gentle rise is perceptible in the sur&ce of the ground, 
and the soil loses its saline and sandy character, and 
assumes the appearance of a fine mould, with here and 
there considerable quantities of marl. On reaching the 
summit of the elevation, which here stretches across 
the peninsula, there is a delightftd view of the Tchatir- 
dagh and the range of mountains on the southern coast. 

Hence there is a gradual descent over the undulating 
sur&ce into the plains to the north of Sympheropol, 
and after passing through a beautiful Tatar village, with 
a mosque and minaret, situated on the left bank of the 
Salghir, and beautiftdly adorned with poplars and fruit- 
trees, the traveller arrives at the capital of the Crimea, 
since its occupation by the Bussians. 

At Sympheropol the Steppes have disappeared, the 
climate is milder, and the scene changes. The moun- 
tains now are near, gardens appear on every side, and 
the slopes around are clothed with trees. Sympheropol 
has quite the aspect of a Bussian town. The streets 
are enormously wide ; the greater number of the houses 
are no better than whitewashed cottages, and those of 
the rich part of the population are built in a bad kind 
of bastard Italian style. 

Here reside the principal Bussian authorities of the 
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Crimea, and the town has a population of 8000 souls — 
5000 Tatars, 1700 Eussians, 900 gipsies, and 400 
strangers." Before the time of the Hussians, Symphe- 
ropol, under the name of Akmeshed, which means, in 
Turkish, the White Mosque, was the residence of the 
Kalga Sultan, or Viceroy of the Khan of the Tatars, 
who himself resided at Baktch^send. This personage 
filled the second place in the Khanate, and, when the 
Klian died, he held the reins of government until the 
arrival of the new Klian, who was named by the Sultan 
of Constantinople. He had a court like the Khan 
himself, and had his Vizir, his Defterdar, his Divan 
Effendi, and also the female dignitaries of Anabei and 
Ouloukh^, which were conferred on his nearest female 
relations, and to which were attached important privi- 
leges. The Kalga also held a court of justice, to which 
there was an appeal from all the courts of the Kadis, or 
judges, in Crimea f he was vested with all powers, except 
those of life and death, and from him there was no 
appeal except to the Great Divan of the Khan himself. 
His authority extended as far as the liipits of the town 
of Kafia, and, in the absence of the Khan, he led the 
armies of Little Tartary to battle."* 

The most delightful sites in the environs of Sym- 
pheropol are the banks of the river Salghu*, and here, 
opposite to the old Tartar capital, was the palace of 
the Kalga. The ruins show that it was a vast irre- 
gular mass of buildings, and we can judge of its 
style by the still existing palace at Baktch&serai. It 
had, doubtless, numberless halls and corridors, orna- 
mented with rich woodwork, and fountains, and looking- 
glasses, and its gardens were celebrated for their beauty, 
and for the pieces of water within their precincts, on 
which were several boats for the amusement of the 
Kalga. No trace now remains of its former glories. 

" This was in about the year 1838. See H. de Hell. 
" Crimea was divided iuto 48 kadilics. 
' Peyssonel, de la CJommeroe de la Mer Noire, vol. i. p. 252, 

d2 
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A brewery and a brandy manufactory now use the pure 
stream that once fed the fountains, and a public garden, 
for smoking and drinlang, desecrates the spot which 
was once set apart for the use of the hareem.^ There are 
no mosques of any beauty, but there is a large Greek 
church, built, in 1882, in the Gh-ecian style of architec- 
ture, with a portico in fix)nt. There is also here a large 
market-place and an important market, which supplies 
the southern coast of Crimea, by way of Alouchta, 
and to thi^ town there is an excellent road, leading 
through a pretty valley, with villa residences of Eussian 
nobles by the side of it, some of which are situated in 
richly wooded parks, and form an agreeable contrast to 
the vast Steppes that lie on the north of Sympheropol. 
In the environs are to be seen the ruins of very 
ancient times, for Sympheropol was a capital before the 
time of the Tatars, and Kermentchick is the name of 
the fortress cut in the rocks, which was the residence 
of Skilouros, the king of the Tauro-Scythians, and the 
enemy of the great Mithridates, when he reigned at 
Kertch. 

' Dubois, vol. V. p. 390. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAKTCHESERAI AND TCHOUFOUT KALEH. 

Description of Baktch^nd — The palace of the Khans — Pouschkin's founr 
tain — The great council-room — The hareem — The cemetery — The 
tomb of Dilara Bik^ — The gorge of Tchoufout Kaleh — Achelama <— 
Tchoiifout Kaleh — The Karaim Jews, or those who reject the Talmud — 
Their very ancient origin — Probable descendants of Sadducees — Their 
high character — Tomb of the beautiful Nenekedjkn — ? The crypt town of 
Kirkor. 

A GOOD road leads from Sympheropol to the town of 
Baktclieserai, which is halfv^ay from the former place to 
Sevastopol. Baktcheserai was the capital of the Tatars 
during their occupation of Crimea, and like Elarasoubazar 
retains much of its Eastern character, owing to the 
ukase of Catherine II., which is still in force, and by 
which the Tatars are allowed to retain exclusive posses- 
sion of these two cities. 

The distance from Sympheropol to Baktcheserai is 80 
versts,* and the road runs along a waste Steppe, with 
the exception of a mile and a half of the distance, during 
which it passes through the pretty valley of the upper 
Alma. The town is situated in a deep gorge in the 
chalk formation, and the traveller does not see it till he 
has arrived at the end of his journey, and suddenly looks 
down upon it snugly ensconced at his feet between two 
walls of rock. There he sees the irregular Tatar habita- 
tions, interspersed with delicate minarets and tall poplar- 
trees stretching in two long lines on each side of the 
muddy stream of the I>jourouk Sou. A steep road leads 
down to it, which passes the modest triumphal arch 

' One vcrst, equal to about three-quarters of an English mile ; 108 Russian 
vcrsts = 1 degree ; 69 English miles = 1 degree. 
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erected in honour of the visit of the Empress Cathe- 
rine II. to the capital of her new conquest in the last 
century, and which bears the simple inscription, " 1787." 
The town has completely retained its Oriental character, 
and in passing down the long street, nearly three-quarters 
of a mile in length, the little open shops of the tailors, 
the shoemakers, the bakers, tiie locksmiths, and the 
kalpac-makers, are seen, with their proprietors sitting 
cross-legged, in Eastern fashion, and working and selling 
at the same time. 

Baktch^rai is celebrated for the number of its foun- 
tains and the purity of its water, which one writer pre- 
tends is the lightest in all Tatary and Turkey.* There 
are no less than 119 fountains for a population of 9547 
inhabitants. At the end of the long street, just bctoss 
the little river, is the great sight of Baktcheserai, the 
ancient palace of the khans, which all travellers stop 
to visit. 

Now that Turkey is becoming so much Europeanized, 
this palace, as a specimen of the old architecture of the 
Turk race, goes on increasing in interest. The great 
men at Constantinople are sacrificing the ancient pecu- 
liarities of their palaces to modem conveniences, but this 
venerable monument is kept up by the sovereigns of 
Bussia precisely in its ancient condition. I was much 
struck with it when the brightly painted gateway first 
opened upon me. This divides in two a long line of 
buildings, of only one story in height, with all the win- 
dows filled up with carved woodwork, and ornamented 
with rude arabesques painted in bright colours. 

Bight and left on entering are ranges of apartments, 
which all open on a long gallery, whence there is a good 
view of the interior court and the groups of fimtastic 
buildings raised irregillarly around it. 

»» De la Motraye, 3 vols. fol. illus- R6iumur, 54*' Fahrenheit. See R.. P. 
trated by Hogarth: vol. ii. p. 42. Koeppen, uber 130, Tauriens Quellen, 
The temperature of the water is Icy* p. 13. See Dubois, vol. vi. p. 326. 
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At the entrance of the second court on the left is the 
gate called the Iron Gate, leading to the principal apart- 
ments, on which is an inscription declaring it to have 
been built by Menghli Geray Khan, who conquered the 
Crimea in 1480, and was acknowledged as its sovereign 
by the Turks. 

A staircase leads into the richly-ornamented hall> in 
which there are two fountains, one of which is called 
Selsibil, or the fountain of Mary, on which the Bussian 
poet Pouschkin has written some beautiful verses.*" 

Beyond this hall is that of the divan, the great coun- 
cil-room, placed in the midst of a terraced garden. This 
is one of those magic buildings in which the climate of 
the East can really be enjoyed. Its floor is of marble, 
and its fretted ceiling tastefully gilt, while the centre is 
occupied by a marble basin, into which the water is per- 
petually trickling from a fountain with fifteen jets. The 
only light that is admitted is toned down through painted 
glass, and the softest divans invite repose from the heats 
of summer. The terraces of the garden outside are 
planted with roses; and the clearest streams of water 
£all in small cascades from one marble basin to another. 

From the first hall is a doorway leading to the prin- 
cipal apartments of the khan himself, where is the haJl 
of audience and a long suite of rooms leading down to the 
banks of the river, whence the great man, behind a lattice, 
could, unperceived, see what was passing in the town. 

* The following is the translation Cham (Damascns) and Bagdad, bnt 

of the Tatar inscription on this nowhere have we seen such a fountain, 

fountain : — " Glory to God most The author of this inscription is called 

High I the face of Baktch^rai is Cheiki. If any man, fainting from 

ms^e glad by the beneficent care of thirst, reads these words across Uie 

glorious Prince Geray Khan. With water which escapes trickling from 

a prodigal hand he has satisfied the the slender pipe, what do they tell 

thirst of his country, and he will him? CJome : drink this limpid water 

spread other blessings if God lends that flows from the purest of springs; 

him Ids assistance. it gives health ! " 

" By care and trouble he has opened The last three words, when reduced 

this excellent spring of water. If into figures, give the date 1176 (a.d. 

there exist such another fountain, let 1762).— Dubois, vol. vi. p. 328. 
it come ! We have seen the towns of 
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Behind the Pavilion of the Waters, carefully hidden by 
high trees, is a little secluded court, where the sacred 
precincts of the hareem terminated with a high tower or 
kiosk, whence the ladies used to witness the ^tes and 
martial games that were celebrated in the great court, 
and whence there is a most charming view of the town 
and all the surrounding country. 

While the right side of the palace was devoted to all 
that could contribute to the sensual enjoyment of life, on 
the left rose the mosque and the cemetery ; the former 
built in a good style, and completed by two tall minarets 
of fine workmanship. The khan ascended to his tribune 
by a staircafie shaded by a poplar-tree, and here strangers 
are taken to witness the Mussulman service and the 
dance of the dervishes. The cemetery adjoins it, in 
which two large domes contain the monuments of nearly 
all the khans since 1 654."^ 

The gardens, and the reservoirs that feed the fountains 
of the palace, extend behind it, and above these, on one of 
the sides of the narrow valley, is seen a part of the town, 
and an immense cemetery, which is approached from the 
court of the palace by an allee of monuments. One 
graceful dome, placed just without the precincts of the 
palace-garden, immediately attracts attention. Below, 
an octagonal building, with interlacing arches and slender 
pilasters, supports it, and rich arabesques .decorate every 
part, in the midst of which the cross is seen most con- 
spicuous. This is the tomb of a beautiful Georgian, 
called Dilara Bikfeh, who was the wife of Krim Geray, 
and greatly beloved by her husband, who was one of the 
best khans that ever governed Crimea.® 

The Georgians are all Christians of the Ghreek Church, 
and Dilara Bikeh steadily refused to change her religion, 
and reposes here on sufferance, at the edge of the Mussul- 

J See Dubois, vol. vi. p. 331. 
He was poisoned in a.d. 1769. 
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man cemetery, as she was not admitted into the burial- 
ground of the house of Geray. 

Many a pilgrimage is made to this tomb, as to that of 
Marie Potocka, another beautiful Christian who gained 
the heart of a Mussulman prince. She was a Pole, of an 
illustrious family, and inspired one of the last khans of 
Crimea with so violent a passion, that he carried her otf 
and married her. Neither the splendour of her position, 
nor the tenderness of her husband, could, however, 
reconcile her to being the wife of an infidel, and she died 
prematurely, worn out by remorse. 

The pleasure of a visit to Baktch^serai depends upon 
the frame of mind of the traveller. It is true there is 
something grotesque, irregular, and barbarous, about the 
whole : that the workmanship of the palace is rough, the 
joints ill fitted, and the colouring what some would call 
gaudy ; but there is at the same time originality in the 
design, vivid fancy in the colouring, and a sense of the 
picturesque in the grouping together of the parts. As 
an accomplished French lady has remarked, in her inte- 
resting Travels in the Crimea, " It is no easy task to 
describe the charms of a mysterious and splendid abode, 
in which the voluptuous khans forgot all the cares of life ; 
it is not to be done, as in the case of one of our palaces, 
by' analysing the style, arrangement, and details of the 
rich architecture, and reading the artist's thoughts in the 
regularity, grace, and noble simplicity of the edifice, — 
one must be sometliing of a poet to appreciate a Turkish 
palace ; its charms must be sought not in what one sees, 
but in what one feels. The positive cast of minds are 
disabled from seeing beauty in anything but rich mate- 
rials, well-defined forms, and highly-finished workman- 
ship, and Baktche'serai must be to them only a group of 
shabby houses, adorned with paltry ornaments, fit only 
for the habitations of miserable Tatars." ' 



' Hommaire dc Hell, Travels in the Stcpi)es of the Caspian, \\ 3G0, 
Endish edition. 
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The entrance into the goi^e of Baktcheserai from 
the side of the Tauric chain of mountains on the south 
is much grander than the approach from the steppe. 
The rocks open like an immense portal gate into the 
narrow valley, and on every side ruins are scattered, even 
to the simmiits of the mountains. This gorge, like the 
others in the neighbourhood, was originally closed by a 
wall, a fort, and a crypt town, which faced the interior of 
the mountains, and therefore evidently belonged to the 
inhabitants of the hills, who defended themselves against 
the nomades of the steppes.' 

These remains of the most ancient times of the Tauro- 
Scythians are mingled with ruins of recent date. The 
garden and palace of Achel^una, built by the Khan Krim 
Oeray, occupied all the valley, and in the midst was a 
lake, where the ladies of the hareem used to bathe, and a 
kiosk, where the khan used to repose himself. The 
word " Achelama" means " a graft " in Turkish, and the 
name was given because of the many kinds of fruit-trees 
which were grafted in these gardens, of which no vestige 
now remains. 

To the left of this ruined garden, perched on an iso- 
lated rock, with houses overlooking the precipice, is the 
little town of Tchoufout Kaleh, which has been inhabited 
for centmies by a colony of Jews. A road cut in the 
rock, and joining the one which leads to the southern 
coast, is tiie only communication to this singular little 
establishment, which is surrounded by a strong wall, 
entered by gates, which are carefully closed every 
evening. 

These Keraim Jews are all merchants, who have their 
shops in Baktcheserai, and bear the highest character for 
honesty. They reject the superstitious fables of the 
Talmud, and their separation from its followers dates, 
according to some learned men, several centuries before 

■ Dubois (Voyage du), vol. vi. p. 337. 
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the birth of Christ, although the Rabbinists pretend that 
they did not form a separate sect until the eighth cen- 
tury.^ Peyssonel relates that they daim an origin firom 
Bokhara, and says that they followed the Mongols and 
Tatars from Asia in the thirteenth century, and as 
these latter gradually left Tchoufout B^eh for Baktch^- 
serai, the Jews established themselves in their place. 
They always enjoyed special privileges, and were exempt 
from some contributions that were imposed on the Greeks 
and Armenians ; as, for instance, the obligation to find a 
certain quantity of labour for fortifications, mosques, foun- 
tains, and other public buildings. 

The Jews pretend that their privileges were granted 
them for services rendered in ancient times to the Khans 
of the Tatars ; but Peyssonel attributes the real origin 
of them to the services of a Jewish doctor, who, 
having been fortunate enough to cure an Ouloukhdneh, 
or one of the great female dignitaries, as his reward 
-obtained for his countrymen the exemptions noticed 
above. The capitation-tax of the Jews was hencefor- 
ward attached to the dignity of Ouloukhaneh, and the 
Jews, in gratitude, always supplied the palace of the 
Princess with wood, coal, cofiee, and other necessaries. 
Their houses are very clean^ and they dress like the 
Tatars, and use a dialect of the Tatar language, to 
which they give the name of Djagaltai.' 

Mr. Henderson, who visited them in company with 
Mr. Glen, the well-known Oriental scholar and mis- 
sionary in Persia, questioned them closely as to the 
tradition of their Eastern origin, and even corresponded 
with them upon the subject, and from their accounts it 
appears that they have no written documents to prove 

*» The population of Tchoufout Ka- 1830.— See Dubois, vol. vi. p. 340. 

leh in 1830 was composed of 492 Hommaire de Hell says, in 1842, 

men and 617 women, altogether 1109 they were gradually leaving, to settle 

Jewish inhabitants. P. dc Koeffen, in Baktch^Sserai : p. 3fi4. 
Baktcheserai zur zeit der Cholera, ' Henderson, p. 314. 
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at what time they occupied this fort, or whence they 
came before arriving in the Crimea. They also stated 
that they had no tradition of any bond of union ever 
having existed between their ancestors and the Jews 
of Bokhara, in which country there are no Karaim. 
The only traditionary account current among them is 
that their ancestors came from Damascus and settled here 
about five hundred years ago, under the protection of 
the Khans of Crimea. 

Their language also, as exhibited in their ancient 
books, approximates more to the Osmanli than to the 
Oriental Turkish, and it appears from the Travels of 
Babbi Petachia, that there were Karaites in the Crimea 
about the year 1180, which was considerably prior to the 
arrival of the Tatars. 

With respect to the sect in general, it claims a very 
liigh antiquity, and seems originally to have been the 
same with that of the Sadducees, one of the three prin- 
cipal sects which divided the Jewish nation about two 
hundred years before the birth of our Lord. One of the 
distinguishing tenets of the Sadducees was their strict 
adherence to the letter of the law, to the entire exclusion 
of traditional interpretation ; and some authors of note 
have conjectured that the errors which that sect taught 
in the time of our Lord formed no part of their primitive 
creed, and that it was the adoption of them by Sadok 
which made the sect divide into Sadducees and those 
afterwards called Karaim, whom Prideaux^ takes to be the 
Scribes so frequently mentioned in the New Testament. 

According to Mordecai, one of their own writers, they 
are spnmg from Judah Ben Tabbai, and were originally 
denominated, after him, the Society of J. B. T., but 
afterwards changed their name to that of Karaim," or 

* Also Hothinger, Albringrus, Trig- Mukra," sons of the text, and " Baala 

landius, and others. See Henderson. Mikra,** masters or possessors of the 

"* The name Karaim comes from text. Henclerson's * Biblical Ucs. in 

the Hebi-ew word '* Kara," Scripture. Russia,* p. 31G. 
They are also frequently called " lk)nc 
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Karaites. If the accounts that obtain among them- 
selves may be credited, the first place where a Karaim 
synagogue was established, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, was Grand Cairo, in which city they have always 
kept up a separate community, and where, according to 
the most recent accounts, they still exist. They are 
also found in most of the countries between India and 
Poland. 

The principal point of difference between them and 
the Eabbinical or Pharisaical Jews consists in their 
rejection of the oral law, and their rigid appeal to the 
text of Scripture, as the exclusive and only infallible 
source and test of religious truth. They therefore 
glory in the name of Karaites, or Scripturists, although, 
as is the case with the epithets by which most sects 
and systems of opinion have been characterized, it was 
at first given them by their enemies. They, however, 
consult the Talmud and other Jewish writings, and the 
answer of the principal Kabbi in Tchoufout Kaleh to 
Mr. Henderson was singularly marked by good sense and 
moderation : " We do not admit," said he, " that the 
Talmud has any binding authority over our consciences, 
and there are many things in it which we cannot ap- 
prove, but shall we on this account reject what is good 
in it, and not avail ourselves of such statements as are 
consonant with the text of Scripture?" 

In the middle of the town, near the ancient gate, is a 
mausoleum, with an elegant portico, in which are said to 
repose the remains of Nenekedjkn Khdnum, daughter of 
the famous Toktamish Khan, the successor of Tamer- 
lane." She fell in love with a handsome Genoese noble- 
man according to some, or a Tatar Mirza according to 
others. As her father would not consent to the mar- 
riage, she fled with her lover to the impregnable walls of 
Tchoufout Kaleh. He was treacherously inveigled out 

■ She died a.d. 1437-38— year of the Hedgra, 841. 
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of his place of safety, and Nenekedjan, knowing the 
fate that would await him, threw herself down the 
precipice. Her father, repentant when too late, built tliis 
beautifxd tomb to her memory, which is covered with Arab 
inscriptions from the Koran. 

Tchonfout Kaleh** means, in Turkish, "the fortress 
of the Jews," and this name is not found applied to it 
till two hundred years ago. The ancient name was 
Kirkor, which was the capital of the Khans, before they 
removed to Baktch6serai.^ From the earliest times this 
spot must have been a residence of men, for there is 
a crypt town built at the entrance of the gorge, in the 
strata of the chalk, with the isolated hill of Tchoufout 
Kaleh behind it, which served as a place of refiige, 
fortified by nature. All the other crypt towns in 
Crimea, as those at Inkerman, Mangoup, Katchikal^w, 
and Tepekerman, are built in similar localities, and date 
from the time of the Tauro-Scythians, many centuries 
before Christ.** 

This subterranean town is cut under the fortress, in 
the sides of the little valley. There are in one place alone 
as many as fifty of these grottoes, and a path with steps 
is cut in the rocks leading from them up to the fortress. 
On the opposite side one of them is converted into the 
Monastery of the Assumption, and inhabited by the 
monks, and a visit to it enables the traveller to judge 
how the old crypt towns looked before they were de- 
serted. Many white crosses mark the tombs of rich 

** The name " Tchoufout " applied a.d.— Dubois' Voyage, &c., vol. vi. p. 

to the Jews, is said by Pallas to be 343. 

derived from " Cifutti,** which was a In 1396 " the Khan of Kirkel" is 

term of reproach applied to them at found fighting on the banks of the 

Genoa. There are many Genoese Don, against Vitort, Grand Duke of 

words in the Tatar language. Lithuania. Pallas and Clarke think 

' ELirkor is first mentioned by the Genoese possessed this place, as 

Abulfeda (1341), under the name of well as Mangoup and Eski Grim, but 

Kerkri, and he says it was then Dubois doubts tnis fact, 

inhabited by the As. Kerkor was *> The question as to who built the 

probably the capital of the Khans of crypts is fully discussed in Dubois, 

Crimea from about 1400 to 1480 vol. vi. 
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Greeks, whose bodies have been brought from various 
parts, to be buried in this sacred ground. 

All the higher part of the vaUey, beyond a magnifi- 
cent group of oaks, has been used for ages as a burying- 
ground by the Jews, and is called the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. The tombs, great numbers of which are cut 
in the white chalk, are ranged under fine trees, and 
along the sides of the paths. The effect of it is very 
striking, as the extent is enormous, and the whole 
place is carefully kept up. Some of the monuments go 
as far back as the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
the most ancient are also the simplest, and resemble long 
stone coflBns/ 

' Dubois, vol. vi. p. 347. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHO ARE THE TATARS? 

Origin of the Tatars — Original common stock of the Mongol, Tonngoiis, 
Turk, and Ugrian groups of nations — Short account of each of these — 
ITie Tatars belong to the Turk race — Their royal race, the Gerays, de- 
scendants of Zingis Khan, through T<Sktamish — Discord in the kingdom 
of Kiptchak for one hundred years — Kingdom of Crimea founded by 
Mahomet IT. — Held tributary to Constantinople till conquest by the 
Russians — The conditions — Popular notion that the Gerays are next 
heirs to the throne of Constantinople — Selim Geray — Constitution of 
Crimea — Power of the Khans with the Grand Sultan — The Sultans, or 
royal family, of the Gerays — The wives of the Khans — Character of the 
Tatars — Their manner of living — Their fidelity. 

After the account given in the last chapter of the 
capital of the Tatars, it will be perhaps interesting to 
inquire a little into the history of this people, who 
have established themselves for so many hundred years 
in the Crimea, who still form the bulk of its population, 
and, although their former warlike spirit seems quite 
to have disappeared, are now rendering our army im- 
portant assistance by bringing it provisions. 

To gain a clear idea of their antecedents, we must for 
a few moments travel back into very early times. 

There seems to have been in a prehistoric period of 
time some common stock from which four great groups 
of nations have descended, the Mongol, the Tungousian, 
the Turk, and the Ugrian, called also the Finn, or Tchud. 
The Mongols occupied a comparatively small territory 
till the time of their national hero Zingis Khan, when 
they first occur in history. Even in his armies and 
those of his successors, most of his soldiers were Turks, 
while the captains were Mongolians. 

They are now confined principally to the country 
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northward of the Great Wall of China, and westward of 
the Mandshu country. 

The Tungusians extend on the east from the Yenisei 
to the Sea of Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast 
of the Icy Sea, between the Yenisei and the Lena, to 
the Yellow Sea on the south-east. Of this race, the 
only division which has exercised an influence on the 
history of the world is that of the Mandshus, the pre- 
sent rulers of China. 

The Turks, the most widely extended of the four 
races, and one of the most considerable of the families 
of the world, occupy as a continuous population the 
vast extent of country from the neighbourhood of Lake 
Baikal, in Siberia, near the northern frontier of China^ 
to the eastern boundaries of the Greek and Slavonic 
countries in Europe, and along the northern coast of 
Africa to the vicinity of the Pillars of Hercules. One 
isolated tribe, that of the Yakuts, dwell in the remote 
east, upon the river Lena, and the coasts of the Icy 
Sea. 

The Ugrians left the great eastern plateau of Asia, 
and settled in the north-west of Asia and the north of 
Europe, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
documents. They extend as a continuous population 
from the Yenisei on the ea«t to Norway on the west. 
The eastern branches of this race are the Voguls and the 
Ostiacks, between the Ural Mountains and the Yenisei, 
inhabiting the country formerly called Ugrien, Jugrien, 
or Jugoria, and the most important of the western 
portions of them are the Finns and the Lappes. The 
Magyars of Hungary are also members of the Ugrian 
race, and, in the ninth century of the Christian era, de- 
scended from the southern part of the Uralian Mountains, 
and settled on the plains of the Lower Danube. They 
called themselves Magyars, but the Eussians gave them 
the name of Ugri, and this is the name which has been 
corrupted into Ungri and Hungary. The Magyars are 
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the only people of the Ugrian race who have exercised 
any influence upon the history of the world. 

From the third of these races (viz., the Turkish) are 
sprung the Tatars * of Crimea, who are a remnant of the 
great nation which overran a large part of Asia and 
Europe in the thirteenth century ; and the princes of the 
House of Geray, who ruled the Crimea down to the time 
of the Eussian conquest, and several branches of which 
still exist in Eussia and Circassia, are the lineal de- 
scendants of the great conqueror, Zingis or Gengis 
Khan. This mighty potentate, who, at the age of 
thirteen, was left as the chief of a small tribe depend- 
ent on the kingdom of the Niu Tche Tatars in the 
northern portion of China, and whose name was then 
Temouchin, commenced his career by defeating the 
rebellious nobles of his tribe, and boiling the principal 
malcontents in seventy cauldrons filled with hot water. 
By his large views, and his skilfiil use of the supersti- 
tious tendencies of his people, he induced the chiefs of 
the neighbouring tribes to obey him, and a holy hermit 
saluted him as the master of the world, by the name of 
Zingis Khan.^ He conquered China, upset the flourish- 
ing kingdom of the Seljuk Turks in Khaurism, and 
then his generals advanced by Derbend and the shores 
of the Caspian, and defeated the Eussian princes at 
the battle of the Kalka, near Mariopol, on the Sea 

• Whenever the Russians say Ta- was said to have been changed into 

tars and Kalmucks, the ethnologists Tartars in consequence of an expres- 

I have chiefly followed say Turks sion of St. Louis, who, when the 

and Mongols. devastations of Zingis Khan were 

" Ethnologically viewed, the * Ta- heard of with horror in Western 

tars ' or * Tartars ' were a tribe nearly Europe, is reix)rted to have exclaimed, 

allied to the Mongols in race, who * Lot this heavenly consolation, 

dwelt near the lake Bougir, to the Virgin Mother, sustain us if they 

eastward of Mongoliei. They were come, that either we will drive the 

among the first of the Mongol con- Tartars, as we call them, back to their 

quests, and they took afterwards so Tartarean (infernal) seats, whence 

conspicuous a place in the army of they have sprung, or they shall raise 

Ziugis Khan that their name became us all to heaven.'** — Dr, Smith's Note^ 

synonymous with thatof theMonguls. Chibhorij vol. iii., p. 294. 

Their proper name was Tatars. It * Or the Great Khan. 
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of Azof (1224). They pursued the flying Eussians to 
the Dniepr, and then returned to Zingis Khan in Great 
Bukharia. 

Ten years after the death of Zingis Khan in 1227, 
Baton Khan, his nephew, conquered tlie whole of Eussia 
(1237), and the country remained subject to the Tatars 
for about 150 years, till at the celebrated battle of 
Koulikof on the Don (1380) the Eussians made the first 
step towards throwing off* their subjection, and the black 
standard of Dmitri Donskoi waved over the slaughtered 
hosts of the Khan Mamai/ 

The empire of Zingis Khan had been divided at his 
death, and Tamerlane now ruled over the two Bukharias. 
Eussia depended on the kingdom of Kiptchak, which, 
soon after the battle of Koulikof, fell to the lot of 
Toktamish, a general of Tamerlane,* who gained it by 
defeating Mamai, at another famous battle in the vicinity 
of Mariopol. The celebrated kingdom of Kiptchak com- 
prehended the Steppes wliich extend between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, between the Caucasus and the Don in 
one part, and between the Volga and the Emba in 
another. 

Toktamish was conquered afterwards by the Ouzbeg 
Idekou (1395), another general of the great Tamerlane, 
against whom the khan of Kiptchak had revolted, and 
from Tdktamish descend the Gerays of Crimea, and from 
Idekou the khans of the Nogai Tatars, Nearly a 
hundred years of civil war followed in Kiptchak after the 
victory of Idekou, and at the end of it we find Mengli 
Geray seated on the throne of Crimea (1478), which he 
consented to hold tributary to Mahomet II., the conqueror 
of Constantinople. The kingdom of Crimea was therefore 
the remnant of the kingdom of Kiptchak, as this latter 
was only a small portion of the vast empire of Zingis 

" Karamsin, vol. v. p. 83. but claimed to be descended by the 

** Toktamish was descended from females from Zingis Khan. He waa 

Tonschi, son of Zingis Khan, the bom 1335 ; d. 1405. 

Mongol hero. Tamerlane was a Turk, 

E 2 
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Khan. At the time of the interference of Mahomet II. 
there was terrible disorder in the affairs of Little Tatary, 
and the state was on the verge of ruin. Three khans 
reigned at once, and Mengli Geray, who had the best 
right to the throne, was dispossessed and obliged to 
retire to Mangoup, which at that time was in the 
possession of the Goths and the Genoese. Mahomet 
fearing lest the latter people, who were masters of tlie 
greater portion of the Crimea, and the Muscovites, who 
had already seized several provinces of the empire of 
Kiptchak, should unite to divide the rest of it, wished to 
assist the Tatar princes, and to put an end to the dis- 
sensions which must have brought about the total 
destruction of the monarchy. He, therefore, drove the 
Genoese from the Crimea, took from them the cities of 
Mangoup and Caffa, and brought prisoner to Constan- 
tinople the dethroned khan, Mengli Geray, whom he 
afterwards restored on the following conditions : 

1st. The khan swore for himself and his descendants 
submission and inviolable fidelity to the Porte ; and he 
consented that the khans should be placed on the throne 
and removed by the Grand Sultan at his pleasure, and 
that they should make peace and war for the interests of 
the Ottoman empire. 

On the other hand, the Sultan conceded — 1st. That 
only a prince of the race of Zingis Khan should be placed 
on the throne of Little Tatary. 

2nd. That he would never, under any circumstances, 
put to death any prince of the house of Geray. 

3rd. That the Gerays should never be obUged to de- 
liver up refugees who took shelter in any of their do- 
minions. 

4th. That the khutbah or prayer of the khan should 
be read in the mosques after that offered up for the Grand 
Sultan. 

5th. That, if the khan made a particular request to the 
Porte, it should not be refused. 
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6th. That the khan should carry five tails on his 
standard when he went to battle, which was one less 
than the Grand Snltan himself, and two more than the 
highest rank of pashas. 

Lastly. That in time of war the Porte should allow 
120 purses, or about 12,000/., for each campaign, towards 
the expenses of the khan's guard ; and 80 purses, or 
nearly 10,000/., for the Kapikouli Mirzas, or the imme- 
diate vassals of the khan, who were not of noble birth. 

There was a fixed opinion in Peyssonel's time, and it 
exists down to the present hour, that the family of Geray 
are the next heirs to the throne of Constantinople, should 
the family of the Sultan become extinct ; but Peyssonel 
questioned upon this point the khan himself, and his 
ministers, and the learned men, and they aU agreed in 
saying that no such right existed, and that the opinion 
took its rise in a vulgar error. 

It is probable that it originated in the following man- 
ner : — ^Hadji Selim Geray Khan reigned at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and was a great prince — great as a 
king, a general, a soldier, and a man. This prince, having 
beaten in a single campaign the Germans, the Poles, and 
the Muscovites, saved the standard of the faith when it 
was on the point of being taken, and supported the fall- 
ing fortunes of the Ottoman empire. 

Upon this the Janissaries wished to raise him to the 
throne, but he thanked them, and declared himself inca- 
pable of violating the engagements to the Porte, which 
his ancestors had contracted for him, and that he should 
consider himself unworthy of them if he mounted the 
throne of Turkey by treachery. Having appeased the 
seditious Janissaries, he asked but one favour, and 
that was to be allowed to visit Mecca. He was the first 
Tatar prince to whom this favour was accorded, for their 
birth was considered so illustrious, that the Sultans were 
afraid of their rousing the people of Arabia, and declaring 
themselves the successors of the Khalifs. 
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Selim Geray * was so much respected in Turkey, that 
the Sultan called him his father, and, in gratitude, de- 
clared- that the throne of Tatary should be filled by 
prmces of his branch of the Geray family alone. The 
khans of Crimea used to feel the irksomeness of their 
dependence on the Porte, which kept its ascendant by 
the favour of the nobles, who were very powerful in 
Crimea, and by the religious feeling of the people, who 
recognised the Grand Sultan as the successor of the 
Khalifs and the depositary of the keys of Mecca. 

The power of the khans of Crimea was by no means 
unlimited, and rather resembled a constitutional monarchy 
than a despotism. They drew no revenue from the land 
nor from their subjects, and could not alter the privileges 
of the nobles ; and, by the fundamental constitution of 
the monarchy, no noble could be punished without the 
participation of the beys, or heads of the great houses as- 
sembled in council. Bengly Geray, after having punished 
the nobles who were concerned in the revolt of Shireen 
Bey, and contributed to the expulsion of Seadet Geray, 
wished to diminish the power of the nobles, and formed 
a plan for removing the Beys from their great hereditary 
offices, and making his vizir chief of all the nobility. 
The nobles of the Crimea and of the Nogais all opposed 
this proposition, and the khan seeing his danger, aban- 
doned his intentions. 

The influence of the khan with the Porte was very 
great, particularly in time of war. When Devlet Geray 
was at Adrianople, and had taken leave of the Grand 
Sultan, and was preparing to mount Iris horse, he sud- 
denly stopped, with one foot in the stirrup and the 
other on the stone that helped him to mount, and the 
Sultan in surprise asked him what delayed his departure. 
He received for answer, that the khan would not mount 
his horse till the head of Baltagi Mehemet Pasha, the 

' After bcinj; four timcK khan, he died in 1704. — Von llammer^s Qenealo- 
fji'-nJ Tnhlcs. 
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grand vizir, with whom he was greatly displeased on 
account of the treaty he had made on the Pruth, was 
brought to him. The minister, as well as the reis eflTendi, 
were executed, and their heads sent to the khan. 

The khan was sometimes sent for to Constantinople to 
consult with on affairs of state, and he was then received 
like a king. The vizir and all the grandees went out to 
receive him, he sat down and took his coffee with the 
Sultan, and, like him, wore the aigrette, and received the 
homage of the Janissaries. 

His forces were very considerable, and he could easily 
raise an army of 200,000 men. This he could do, 
although his revenues were very small, and did not exceed 
160,000/. a year, because as the nobles marched with their 
vassals, and each soldier carried with him provisions for 
three months, the support of his army cost him very 
Uttle. 

His style in writing to foreign powers, except the 
Sultan, was — Geray, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
the Tatars, the Circassians, and the Daghestan. 

All the princes of the reigning house had the title of 
Sultan, and were not shut up, but enjoyed complete 
liberty. Some held great charges in the kingdom, and 
others lived in Eoumelia on lands granted to them by 
the Porte. There were generally some in Circassia, 
which was the country to which they often fled when 
they had any cause for discontent, and where, by raising 
the warlike population of the mountains, and marching 
against the khan, or making excursions on the Bussian 
territory, they sometimes caused the khan much annoy- 
ance. They all received pensions from the Porte, and 
were greatly respected by the whole nation of the Tatars. 

The family was divided into two branches, of which 
the one are the descendants of the good prince Hadji 
Selim, and the other are a distant branch, called Tchoban 
Gerays, or the Shepherd Gerays. It used to be the 
custom of the khan, and of all the princes of the house 
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of Tatary, always to choose as their wives Circassian 
slaves, and on this account the mothers of the khans 
were little respected, even by the prince himself, and 
after the death of their husbands they lived in the 
hareems of their sons, and were not admitted to their table, 
and even remained standing till they received permission 
to sit down. 

The Tatars in the days when they were a formidable 
people are described by a French officer who served in 
Poland against them, as of middle stature, strong, with 
thick limbs, short neck, broad face, their eyes small, but 
very black, and opening wide, their complexion tawny, 
hardened to all sort of labour and pains from their very 
infancy. They were dressed in sheepskins, and carried 
with them on their journey a steel to strike fire, and a 
mariner's compass and a sun-dial to guide them through 
the desert plains where there is no beaten way or path. 
" They ride very short," says the officer, "like all the 
Eastern nations, and their horses, which they call bac- 
mates, were long, lean, and ugly, with the hair of their 
neck thick, and great tails, which hang down to the 
ground ; but they are swift and indefatigable in travel- 
ling, being able to carry their riders whole days' jour- 
neys without drawing bit; and they will feed at all 
times, and when in winter the earth is covered with 
snow, which is the time when the Tatars make their 
incursions, they live either upon what is under the snow, 
or upon the branches or sprouts of trees, pine tops, straw, 
or anything they can find." 

The Tatars hardly ever used bread, but made a pottage 
of millet, and ordinarily eat horse-flesh, boiled when they 
were at leisure, but just heated under their saddles and 
eaten raw when on a march, and the only sauce they had 
was the froth of the flesh from this primitive way of 
cooking it. They always had extra horses with them 
for food. 

They had the highest character for integrity, and very 
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few nations were to be found less vicious. Besides their 
continence, they were extremely sincere and faithful, and 
had no thieves or false witnesses amongst them ; they 
did little injustice or violence, and lived in union and 
great tranquillity. The marvellous fidelity of the captive 
Tatars in Poland was celebrated. They never failed to 
return when they were released on their parole, and the 
Polish gentlemen rather trusted the young Tatars in their 
service with the keys of their money and jewels than any 
others of their household.' 

The Tatars can hardly now be said to form a nation. 
After the conquest of Crimea by the Kussians, all those 
who did not wish to stay under the Bussian sceptre were 
allowed to emigrate, and many availed themselves of the 
permission and retired into Turkey, so that there are 
now scarcely any remaining in the country west of the 
Dniepr, and their number has much diminished in the 
Crimea. 

The influx of fashionable people to the southern coast 
of the Crimea, and the wealth they have brought there, 
has corrupted the lower orders of the Tatars, and made the 
nobles shrink in haughty seclusion to the mountains. 
There the poorer classes, unlike the Tatars of the south- 
em coast and the plains, retain their rough and primitive 
independence, and the rich can peaceably pass their lives 
without being shocked by the sight of their masters. 

I will conclude this chapter by borrowing the account 
given by Madame Hommaire de Hell of her visit to the 
Princess Adel Bey, a celebrated Tatar beauty, who still 
lives near Baktch^serai. She rode for several hours from 
the latter place through a lovely country, intersected with 
streams, valleys, and numerous orchards, to Karolez, 
the village of the princess, lost in the mountains, in the 
valley of the same name. It is situated near Mangoup, 
whence there is a glorious view of the mountainous 

' Discourse on the Precopian Tatarn. London, 1003, jMssim, 
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parts of the Crimea and Sevastopol, and Balaclava, and 
the sea shining beyond them ; and the abundance of its 
waters, and the mountains that encompass the valley 
with a line of battlemented walls, make it a favourite 
spot with the lovers of natural beauty. 

Here Madame de Hell and her husband were received 
at the guest-house of the princess by a double line of 
richly-dressed servants, drawn up in the vestibule to 
receive them, and they were conducted into a saloon 
arranged in the fashion of the East, with gaily painted 
walls and red silk divans. 

Thus far an ungrudging hospitality received every dis- 
tinguished guest alike, but Madame de Hell was allowed 
an interview with the princess in her own apartments, 
a favour which has been permitted to very few ladies. 

From her account it appears that Eastern beauty still 
deserves its reputation, and that the ancient maimers and 
dress are still to be found xmaltered in the mountains of 
the Crimea. Admitted into a fairy apartment looking out 
on a terraced garden, ** a curtain was suddenly raised at 
the end of the room, and a woman of striking beauty 
entered," saj^s Madame de Hell, " dressed in a rich cos- 
tume. She advanced to me with an air of remarkable 
dignity, took both my hands, kissed me on the two 
cheeks, and sat down beside me, making many de- 
monstrations of friendship. She wore a great deal of 
rouge ; her eyelids were painted black, and met over the 
nose, giving her countenance a certain sternness, which 
nevertheless did not destroy its pleasing effect. A furred 
velvet vest fitted tight to her still elegant figure, and 
altogether her appearance surpassed what I had conceived 
of her beauty. After some time, when I offered to go, 
she checked me with a very graceful gesture, and said 
eagerly, * Pastoi, pastoi,' which is Eussian for ' Stay, stay,' 
and clapped her hands several times. A yoimg girl 
entered at the signal, and by her mistress's order threw 
open a folding-door, and immediately I was struck dumb 
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with surprise and admiration by a most briUiant appari- 
tion. Imagine, reader, the most exquisite sultanas of 
whom poetry and painting have ever tried to convey an 
idea, and still your conception will fall far short of the 
enchanting models I had then before me. There were 
three of them, all equally beautiful and graceful. Two 
were clad in tunics of crimson brocade, adorned in front 
with broad gold lace ; the tunics were open, and disclosed 
beneath them cashmere robes, with very tight sleeves 
terminating in gold fringes. The youngest wore a tunic 
of azure blue brocade, with silver ornaments : this was 
the only difference between her dress and that of her 
sisters. All three had magnificent black hair escaping 
in countless tresses from a fez of silver filagree, set like a 
diadem over their ivory foreheads ; they wore gold em- 
broidered slippers, and wide trousers drawn close at the 
ancle. I had never beheld skins so dazzlingly fair, eye- 
lashes so long, or so delicate a bloom of youth. The 
cahn repose that sat on the countenances of these lovely 
creatures had never been disturbed by any profane glance. 
No look but their mother's had ever told them they were 
beautiful ; and this thought gave them an inexpressible 
charm in my eyes. It is not in our Europe where women, 
exposed to the gaze of crowds, so soon addict themselves 
to coquetry, that the imagination could conceive such a 
type of beauty. The features of our young girls are too 
soon altered by the vivacity of their impressions to allow 
the eye of the artist to discover in them that divine charm 
of purity and ignorance with which I was so struck in 
beholding my Tatar princesses. After embracing me 
they retired to the end of the room, where they remained 
standing in those graceful Oriental attitudes which no 
woman in Enrope could imitate. A dozen attendants, 
muffled in white muslin, were gathered round the door, 
gazing with respectful curiosity. Their profiles, shown 
in relief on a dark ground, added to the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene. This delightful vision lasted an 
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hour. When the princess saw that I was decided on 
going away, she signified to me by signs that I should 
go and see the garden ; but though grateftd to her for 
this further mark of attention, I preferred immediately 
rejoining my husband, being impatient to relate to him 
all the details of this interview, Mrith which I was com- 
pletely dazzled/' ' 

' Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian : see p. 369, English edition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SEVASTOPOL. 

Koad to Sevastopol from Baktch^rai — Conquest and foundation of Sevas- 
topol in 1783-84 — Description of town and fortress — " The Dvoretz ** — 
Engineer buildings — Fort Alexander and Fort Constantino — Soutli Bay 

— The Hulks — Bay of Vessels, now the Docks — Descrii)tion of the bar- 
racks — Hospitals, Slobodes — Colonel Upton and anecdotes of Russian 
workmen — Sevastojwl in 1834 — Reservoir of SevastojK)! — Sievama 
fort — The citadel — Observations of Sir Howard Douglas on the siege — 
Military stores — Arsenals of Russia — Manufactories of fire-arms — 
Cannon foundries — Stores come to Sevastopol by the Don and the Azof 

— The road by the Arabate and Perecop — Fortifying of Cape Eazantip 

— Undefended state of Kertch up to May last — Public gardens — Haxt- 
hausen on the object of Sevastoi)ol and the Black Sea Fleet — Chopin on 
the Anglo-French alliance — Conclusion. 

The high road from Baktcheserai to Sevastopol is carried 
entirely along the terrace which separates the chalk from 
the tertiary ridges of the Steppe. It passes along its 
whole length over a white clay soil, and in summer is 
very dry and dusty, except in the valleys of the Katcha 
and the Belbek. Here the eye is refreshed by the verdure 
of vineyards and orchards, especially on the banks of the 
Belbek, where there are several country houses belonging 
to the superior officers in Sevastopol, and the little Tatar 
village of Douvankoi offers some charming points of 
view. From Douvankoi * the road follows the valley of 
the Belbek till it crosses the stream near the village of 
the same name, and then, after skirting for a moment 
the sea, it turns again inland, and passing close to Fort 
Constantine, arrives at Sievama,*" the citadel of Sevasto- 

■ Douvankoi moans the Valley of and suburb on the north side of the 
Prayer (see * Pallas's Travels '). bay of Sevastopol. " Sievama " 

•» This is the name of the fort means northern in Russian. 
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pol, on the north of the Great Bay, which must be 
crossed to enter the town. 

From so important a place as Sevastopol it is a great 
inconvenience to be obliged to cross the water to reach 
the high road leading to the interior of the Crimea and 
Petersburg, but the country is so extremely cut up with 
ravines to the east of the town, towards Inkerman, that 
no direct communication by this the shortest route has 
yet been attempted. 

Sevastopol has succeeded the ancient Greek colony of 
Klerson, with this difference, that as the latter was a 
great commercial mart, so the former is entirely devoted 
to warlike purposes, and no considerations of a com- 
mercial or manufacturing nature ever entered into the 
mind of those who founded it. It is in consequence 
entirely military, and contains notliing but men-of-war, 
arsenak, barracks, and batteries. 

When the conquest of the Crimea had been assured to 
Eussia by the treaty of Constantinople, of the 10th of 
June, 1783, the Kussians found nothing around the mag- 
nificent bay of Sevastopol except the little village of 
Aktiar, placed at the extremity of the bay near Inker- 
man, under the cliffs of white clay that border its steep 
shores. During all the time of the Tatar possession of 
Crimea^ this basin, which might liave been made an in- 
comparable port, had been neglected. The Tatars called 
the Great Bay Kadi Liman, and the more inland portion 
of it, including the careening bay, AvHta."" 

No sooner were the Russians in possession of it, than 
within a year they had made preparations for turning to 
account its natural advantages. Already in the spring 
of 1784 they began to build houses for the invalids of 
the fleet, placed near a beautiful spring of water at the 
extremity of the Bay of Artillery. The fleet at that 
time consisted of fourteen ships of war in tlie port, one 

* * Pallas's Voyage,* ji. 4n, in DiiboiH. 
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of which had just brought a cargo of colonists/ They 
were still uncertain where they should place the town, 
but even then were inclined to its present position, and 
the fanciful name of Sevastopol • was fixed upon, as they 
could not give it that of Kherson/ which had already 
been misapplied. The old name of Aktiar had a long 
struggle with the new name in public use, and I find that 
in the Eussian post map, of so late a date as 1825, Aktiar 
is engraved and Sevastopol wholly omitted. Ten years 
later, in 1794, when Pallas again visited this place, a 
great plan had been laid down, which has been followed 
out in all its important details down to the present day. 
rive batteries, those of Alexander and Constantine, which 
commanded the entrance to the Great Bay, a third on 
the northern coast, and two others opposite, on the point 
between South Bay and Artillery Bay, had been built. 
Tlie admiralty and its church, the arsenal, the Greek 
church on the liill, the ports, and the quarantine already 
existed. 

Since that time it has made gigantic progress, as may 
be seen by the descriptions of the various travellers men- 
tioned in the notes.* The town is built in the shape of 
an amphitheatre, on the rise of a large hill, flattened on 
its summit, between the ArtiDery Bay, which is the mer- 
chant port, on the right of the town to a i)erson looking 
at it from the sea, and the South Bay, which is the port 
of war on the left. 

Several wide unpaved streets, bordered by good houses, 
ascend the hill from the water, up a steep incline. They 



•* 'Pallas's Voyage:' sec Dubois, son was close to Revnslopol, but in 

vol. vi. p. 26. the time of the Empress ('athcrine it 

• Sevastopol, or Sebastoi)olis, is was 8npi>ose<l to have sloo<l near the 

composed of two Greek wonls, " Se- mouth of the Dniepr, and the new 

bastos " meaning A u gust us, and city she founded there was therefore 

" polls " a city ; and it was the called by that name, 

name of a Greek city of the Lower * Clarke, in 1800, ii., page 98 ; 

Em])ire on the eastern coast of the Reuilly in 1803 ; ('ast«lnau in 1817 ; 

Black Sea in Abkhazia. Montandou in 1833. 

' The ancient Greek citv of Khor- 
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open on a large empty square, separating them from 
the fortifications, which consist of several batteries placed 
on the point of the promontory. Here is hoisted the 
flag of the admiralty, which is the residence of the com- 
mandant of Sevastopol. 

The quay is a fine construction, paved with stone, and 
ornamented with pillars of granite, which have been 
brought there down the Dniepr from the interior of 
Bussia. 

The street which runs the nearest to the South Bay is 
the principal one of the town, and between it and the 
bay are the Bussian church and the admiralty, with its 
tower for a gateway, and the arsenal. A prolongation 
of the principal street between the batteries and the 
Admiralty leads to the great Stairs which serve as the 
landing-place to cross the bay, and here is passed on 
one side a house which has now a mean appearance in 
Sevastopol, but which is still honoured with the name 
of Dvoretz, or the Palace, because in 1787 it was the 
residence prepared for the reception of Catherine II., 
who lodged here during her stay in the town, which she 
had just founded. In the highest part of the town, the 
Greek church is seen in a commanding position, in the 
wall of which is an old Greek bas-relief, of no great value, 
according to Dubois, although much praised by Clarke. 

Farther on, at the height of 240 feet above the level 
of the sea, is the telegraph, which naturally commands 
the whole town, and fourteen stations establish a com- 
munication in two hours with Nicolaief, the head-quar- 
ters of the fleet of the Black Sea. 

Since the siege of the town commenced we have de- 
stroyed some of these stations, and the telegraph is now 
carried by a different route through the country in the 
possession of the Bussians to Perecop.** A courier with 
despatches would not take much more than a week to 

** The wooden telegraph thus carries messages from Sevastopol to Odessa, 
whence there is the electric telegraph to Tetersburg. 
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reach Petersburg from Sevastopol in fine weather, as I 
remember that one arrived at Prince Woronzow's palace 
of Aloupka^ on the southern coast of Crimea, by post, in 
eight days from Petersburg, and I think the distance 
from Petersburg to Tiflis has also been accomplished in 
the same time. 

The merchant vessels which come to take in stores at 
Sevastopol all enter Artillery Bay, along the furthest 
part of which are ranged the principal shops of the 
town. 

The rocks which border the western side of this bay 
were blown up and allowed to fall into the sea in 1834, 
in order to form a platform large enough to receive 
some important buildings required for the engineers. 
^ On the flanks of the same rock, but looking to the 
entrance of the Great Bay and the Quarantine Bay, are 
ranged, one above the other, the formidable bastions of 
Fort Alexander, intended to cross their fire with those 
of Fort Constantine opposite, in order to destroy any 
vessels which should attempt to enter the bay. These 
two forts are armed with 320 cannon. The passage or 
entrance of the bay, narrowed by two reefs, is shown at 
night by two light-houses near Inkerman, at the end of 
the Ghreat Bay ; and for ships to enter safely, these lights 
must be kept exactly on the same line, one above the 
other. Behind Fort Alexander, on the top of the hill 
to the right on entering, are the barracks of the land- 
forces ; and this is one of the points in which Sevastopol 
does not shine. They are passed in going to the qua- 
rantine, which is at the extremity of the bay of the 
same name, and are placed on the spot on which stood 
the principal part of the ancient city of Kherson, to 
which the Tatars still give the name of Tchortchoim. 

The library and reading-rooms for the officers of the 
navy, which I visited with one of the Messrs. Upton, 
who I think had been the architect of them, were well 
furnished with valuable works and scientific instruments. 
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These stand, or stood, near the church, in the highest 
part of the town, aiid command, from their fine spacious 
apartments, a splendid view of the grand harbour and 
the open sea. 

While the fleet is armed, it remains in the Great Bay, 
and when it is laid up it is placed in the South Bay, 
which is a branch of the Great Bay, about a mile and 
three quarters long, and 400 yards wide. The Tatars 
call the South Bay Kartaly Kotche, or the Bay of the 
Vulture, and its direction is from north to south. This 
interior port is so well defended by the steep hills which 
close it in, that the water is never more disturbed than 
in a pond, and it is so deep that the largest vessels 
can almost he close to its western shore. 

There, in the furthest part of the bay, used to lie th^ 
old men-of-war, used as hulks, in which the greater 
number of the convicts, who worked by thousands in the 
dockyards, were shut up at night.* The contuiual 
passage of these bands of bad characters through the 
town used to be the great annoyance of the inhabitants 
of Sevastopol, who, like our own colonists, could not see 
without dread this great accumulation of criminals among 
them. Some, of course, occasionally escaped, and imme- 
diately recommenced their lawless practices in all parts 
of the Crimea. 

As a ramification of the South Bay, at its entrance 
there opens to the south-east a little basin, which is a 
kind of inner port, the total length of which is about half 
a mile. It is called the Bay of Vessels, because a part of 
the laid-up vessels used to be placed here, and remained 
in perfect security in all weathers. When the question 
was raised about building the docks, no better position 
could be found than the extremity of this little bay, in 
which a basin has been formed 400 feet broad, 300 feet 
long, and 24 feet deep, to receive the vessels which 

' Tn 1334 there were 1500 working with the chain, without counting the 
other prisonerB. 
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require to be repaired. For this purpose five docks or 
reservoirs, made independent one of the other by locks, 
have been made. The one at the furthest extremity is 
destined for first rates ; the two reservoirs which flank 
it on the right and left are for second rates ; and the 
two last at the entrance of the basin are for frigates : 
the three principal locks are 58 feet wide. To feed these 
basins, they have fetched the water of the Tchomaia 
Eetchka*^ (Bouiouk Ouzene) from Tchorgouna to the 
locks, and have conducted it by a canal, overcoming diflfi- 
culties which would have seemed insurmountable to 
many governments. Although the Tchorgouna, in a 
direct line, is only eight miles distant from the entrance 
of the docks, it has been necessary, in order to avoid 
obstacles, to make a detour, which has lengthened the 
canal by four miles, and it is therefore about twelve miles 
long. 

It passes Inkerman, and thence is carried along the 
Great Bay. The deep ravines and the Careening Bay 
have here rendered necessary very important works, in- 
cluding two tunnels, one of 800 feet in length, and 
three aqueducts, embracing between them thirty-eight 
arches, 1000 feet in length. 

The point where the stream has been diverted is 
62 feet above the level of the Great Bay. The level of 
the docks is 30 feet above the bay ; and the fall of the 
canal in the twelve miles is 32 feet, or about one in 2000. 

Mr. John Upton, the English engineer, who was em- 
ployed in the construction of the works, estimated the 
expenses at about two millions and a half of roubles 
assignat (100,000/.°*) ; and calculated that the work 
would be completed in five years if 1000 workmen were 
constantly employed. But *as is always the case, the 

^ " Black rivulet" in English, engine wa« lately erected to pump 
Large reservoirs were formed at a sea water into the docks, 
distance in the mountains to supply " This is taking the paper rouble 
the canal, but they gav« way. The at the same value as the franc, but 
river was insufficient, and a steam it is really rather more. 

f2 
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estimates of the time and expense were much too low, 
and the works, begun on the 17th June, 1832, are not 
finished now, and the first ship was admitted into them 
in 1853. 

Those who have visited these works will not be as- 
tonished at this delay in completing them. Basins of a 
great size cut in the living rock, and cased with English 
cement, with gigantic locks, and such a length of aque- 
ducts, tunnels, and other labours, both principal and ac- 
cessory, are a justification of the engineer, who received the 
full approbation of the Emperor. The docks had only 
been completed a short time before the present war began. 

To protect the port and basins, there has been erected 
at Cape Paul (Pavleski Missok), which commands the 
eastern entrance, a work called Fort Nicholas, which has 
three ranges of bastions, one above the other, and is 
mounted with 260 cannons, the fire of which crosses that 
of the batteries of the admiralty. 

This fort, which commands the entrance to the South 
Bay, had just been completed at the time of my visit. 
I walked through the casemates with Mr. Upton, the 
architect, who had witnessed their construction, and who 
told me that he thought the masonry had been executed 
in an unworkmanlike manner, and that he did not believe 
the fort would stand the shock of its own fire. Such is 
also the opinion of the French engineer, M. Hommaire 
de Hell, with regard to the casemated batteries at Sevas- 
topol ; he says that in the first trial of Fort Constantine 
the walls cracked. The latter, however, seems to have 
withstood the attack by our ships in December last very 
successfully. 

On the flanks of the hills which enclose the South Bay, 
on the eastern side, are the barracks of the sailors, the 
hospitals of the fleet, and the barracks of the artillery, 
and there extend also a part of the slobodes, or faubourgs, 
inhabited by the married sailors, which are composed of 
uniform lines of cottages built on a given plan. 
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I was shown over Sevastopol by Colonel Upton " and 
his sons, who received me very kindly, and showed me 
everything I wished to see. They had found things in 
a very barbarous state when they arrived — ^had had great 
difficulty to break in their Eussian workmen to European 
habits of industry and caxeiulness, and they found that 
the Bussian system, by which, like our own in India, 
so much writing is required, greatly impeded the prompt 
execution of work, and justified the observation of the 
French traveller Jacquemont about the latter country, 
that a government of stationery is in most things a 
stationary government. 

The absence of common mechanical contrivances was 
so great among the Eussians, that almost up to the 
period of my visit wheelbarrows were unknown, and the 
troops and serfs employed in the great public works used 
to pick up the earth with their hands and carry it in 
bags upon their shoulders, so that, particularly in wet 
weather, vast numbers were always laid up in the hospital 
with sore backs, and the works progressed very slowly. 

The serfs were said to do so little work, that Colonel 
Upton, as well as all other Englishmen that I have known 
employed by the Eussian Grovemment, were of opinion 
that it would be far more economical to pay free labourers 
than to feed and keep the serfs for their gratuitous 
services. The Eussian workmen quickly catch an im- 
perfect way of doing what they are told, but like 
children, want constant watching, and never can be 
taught the value of accuracy. They execute their tasks 
because they are ordered to do so, and never reason on 
the object to which their work is to be applied. 

As an instance of this. Colonel Upton said, while he 

" It is but jostice to Col. UptoD, countrymen in Russia, and was con- 

who is now no more, to observe, sidered a honest and faithful servant 

notvnthstauding Uie reports lately of his employer, while he has left 

circulated about certain faults in the monuments of his talents of which 

early part of his life, that he enjoyed we may be proud. 
a <:;ood reinitation among his own 
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was building the dock-gates at Sevastopol, when the 
stone-work was prepared for the wood, he found to his 
astonishment that the parts did not fit, although he was 
certain that his calculations were right, and the work 
apparently correctly executed. At length he thought of 
measuring his gauge, and then he found that his Kussian 
workmen, having done their work wrong, cut his gauge 
to make it appear right, and never thought that there 
were other parts of the work which must fit in with 
theirs, and consequently make their error appear. 

Sevastopol has naturally a very fluctuating population, 
almost entirely composed of sailors, soldiers, employes, 
and convicts. It was estimated at 15,000 souls in 1834, 
although Mr. Tegoborski, writing in 1852, declines to 
make any estimate of it, from the want of any reliable 
data. The non-official inhabitants are composed of a 
mixture of Russian tradesmen, Polish Jews, who are 
barely tolerated by the police, and Germans of the colony 
of Kronenthal, who are established here as bakers, 
brewers, and artisans of different kinds. 

Sevastopol in 1834, although so strongly fortified on 
the side of the sea, had not the smallest defence on the 
land side against a coup-de-main. The town in all 
its circumference was completely open, and there was 
not even a gate or the smallest rampart. All the 
streets debouched on an immense open place in the 
upper part of the town, or rather one might say into 
the Steppe itself, whence roads and paths led in every 
direction to Balaclava, Tchorgouna, and the monastery of 
St. George. To one standing in the open place and 
looking down on the town, there is to the left the newly- 
established reservoir for the fountains of Sevastopol, from 
springs which have been already mentioned. This reser- 
voir is placed against the wall of the public garden, called 
the Boulevart, which has been made on the heights wliich 
terminate the South Bay. The view from hence down 
upon the bay, filled with men-of-war, is very extraordi- 
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nary, as the ships seem to have arrived there by en- 
chantment, and nobody would conceive that this long 
lake could have any communication with the sea. 
Opposite the garden, a little to the right, is the vineyard 
of Bardac. 

At a later period, after the discussions occasioned by 
the capture of the Vixen in 1837, when war was supposed 
imminent between Russia and England, the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg grew frightened at the possibility of 
the English in case of war making a descent upon 
some point of the Heracleotic Chersonese, and defences 
were then ordered to be constructed on the land side of 
Sevastopol. 

The ground on the north side of Sevastopol is much 
higher than on the south side, and consequently the 
citadel of the place, an octagonal fortress, called the 
Sievama, or Northern, Eort, which is erected there, com- 
mands the whole town, bay, and docks. It has been 
greatly strengthened of late years, as the most important 
position for the defence of attack of the town. Tor itself 
it can only be atta<jked on the land side, as its height 
above the water would render ineffective the fire of ships, 
and its precipitous shores both on the side of the Great 
Bay and the sea would make a landing very difficult for 
troops. This is the fortress which Sir Howard Douglas 
calls " the key of Sevastopol," until we secure which we 
can never hope to take the place. " But this taken," says 
Sir Howard Douglas, " the Telegraph and Wasp batteries 
on the northern heights. Fort Constantine and the forts 
below, being commanded and attacked in reverse, must 
soon fall ; while the town, docks, arsenal, and barracks 
on the south side of the harbour would be at the mercy 
of the aUies, who, by the fire of their batteries, might 
entirely destroy them all. On the contrary, by attac^g 
the place from the south, the enemy holding the northern 
heights, although the works on the crest of the southern 
heights should be breached and taken, the town, the body 
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of the place, with its docks and arsenals, will not be 
tenable by the besiegers till the great work on the north- 
em side, and all its defensive dependencies, shall have 
been captured. These, no doubt, will have been greatly 
strengthened before the allies are in a condition to direct 
their attacks against them." ^ 

The fortifications then which render Sevastopol so very 
strong are the important works on the northern side, for 
there is no use in taking the town, even if it could be done, 
as the strongest part of the fortress would yet remain. At 
the same time, if an army were brought sufficiently large 
to invest it completely, the place must fall, because the 
supplies of food, ammunition, and especially of water, 
would quickly fail. In water the place is very deficient, 
as there are no springs in the town, and only two sources 
out of the town by which it is supplied. One of these is 
the river which supplies the docks, through the tunnel 
which has been described, as reaching from near Inker- 
man to the town. This tunnel was recently (January 26) 
stated to be now used, not only as a passage for the water, 
but as a safe road by which the Russians introduce sup- 
phes into the town, and this is highly probable, as there 
is a foot-path on each side of the conduit. The old 
town of Kherson, as will be stated afterwards, was taken 
by the Russians in the tenth century by cutting off the 
water-pipes which supplied the town, and perhaps this 
may be the way in which the modem representative of 
old Kherson will ultimately fall. 

We have found to our cost how inexhaustible are the 
stores of Sevastopol, and yet it is said that a still greater 
amount is laid up in the chain of fortresses that have 
been erected during the last twenty years on the German, 
and particularly on the Prussian, frontier. 

As the nations of Europe are fully occupied in their 
own affairs, and as Russia is peculiarly inac<;essible by 

" Naval Gunnery, 4th ed., p. 619. 
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nature, she never could fear an invasion, and her arma- 
ments must therefore be looked upon as threatening her 
neighbours. Besides, as will afterwards be seen, her 
army for the internal service of the country is totally 
distinct irom the immense mass of men called the 
Grand Army, kept hovering for many years past on the 
frontiers of Germany, in a mobilized state, and ready 
to pour down its legions upon any point at a moment's 
notice. 

Let us shortly inquire where these great military 
stores are laid up, and in what establishments they 
are prepared. Arsenals in Bussia are divided into 
permanent and temporary: the first are at Petersburg, 
Bransk, Toola, and Kief; and the second at Peters- 
burg, Tyraspol, and, since the Polish war, at Modlin. 
The arsenals of Petersburg, Toola, and Kief, are vast 
and elegant edifices, each of which can contain 100,000 
small arms, and where carriages and other material for 
the artillery are made. The others are only depots. 
Up to the commencement of the seventeenth century 
there were no manufactories of iron or foundries in 
Bussia, and the Government was obliged to buy all 
arms abroad. A Dutchman, named Andrew Vinius, 
was the first to establish foundries, which were worked 
by water-power. The first establishment of this kind 
was founded in the year 1632, on the little river of 
Toulitza^ at fifteen versts from Toola. Since that time 
several others have been formed in the governments of 
Toola, Kalouga, and Moscow. 

In 1764, a Hamburger raised the first manufactories 
of steel at Olonetz. The first hydrauUc manufactory for 
muskets was built in 1648, at Moscow, on the Taouza; 
in 1653, another was established in the village of 
Tchentsof, on the Skniga; and in 1700, Nikita Demidof 
Antonief carried the arts of founding and making fire- 
arms to the Neva in Siberia. 

The principal manufactories of fire-arms are now at 
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Toola, Votka, Sesterbeck, and Zlatoust. The manu- 
factory of Toola,P founded in 1712, by Peter the Great, 
has been much increased; and its flourishing period 
dates from 1817, when an Enghshman, John Jones, 
undertook its management. Some years ago it furnished 
each year 60,000 muskets, and 25,000 sabres, besides 
carbines, pistols, bayonets, and pikes. Seven thousand 
men, and nearly 10,000 women, are employed in it; 
besides 3500 peasants, belonging to the establishment. 
It costs 124,000 roubles a year, or about 20,000?.; 
and it consumes yearly 70,000 pounds of Siberian iron, 
and 10,000 of steel. The manufactory of Votka is 
situated on the little river Isch, in the district of Sara- 
poid, in the government of Viatka ; and some years ago 
it employed 3000 workmen, and produced annually 
about 14,000 muskets. 

The manufactory of Sesterbeck is near Petersburg, 
and is modelled on that of Toola. It produced some 
years ago yearly 12,000 muskets, and the same number 
of sabres. Zlatoust, in Siberia, furnishes most of the 
sabres for the cavalry and pioneers, to the annual number 
of about 50,000. 

There are five cannon foundries in Bussia, at Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Biga, Kief, and Kazan. A Scotchman, 
Gascoigne, sixty years ago introduced as much improve- 
ment in the founding of cannon as Jones in the manu- 
facture of fire-arms. There are two powder manufactories, 
one at Ochta, near Petersburg, and the other at Tchot- 
ersk, near Grioukhow.** 

The military stores and provisions for Sevastopol 
come from the interior of Great Russia and Siberia, 
down the Volga and Don to Rostof, on the Sea of 
Azof, whence in peace they were shipped, and passed 



^ Toola, besides the Government, ** For all these details see Tanski, 

lias many private eHtablishincnts, and Tableau du Syst^me Militairc de la 

is considered as the Birniingliani of Kussie. Paris, 1833, p. 295-7. 
Russia. 
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through the straits of Kertch, the whole way by sea to 
Sevastopol and the other fortresses on the Black Sea. 
Since the war began, they have come, as usual, down 
the Don and across the Sea of Azof; but instead of 
passing through the straits of Kertch they have been 
landed near Cape Kazantip, on the coast of Crimea, 
within the Sea of Azof, and thence were carried across 
Crimea, about 100 miles to Sevastopol, during the whole 
time of the siege, till the Sea of Azof froze in November 
last. Cape Kazantip was fortified by the Bussians last 
summer, and wharves erected near it for the landing of 
the goods, and a regular transport service arranged across 
the peninsula of Crimea. 

This is probably the new road to which allusion has 
been lately made in *The Times.' The facts I have 
stated were communicated to me by Mr. Lander, an 
English merchant at Taganrok, and Mr. Carruthers, late 
Consul at that place. These gentlemen passed over the strip 
of land by the side of the Putrid Sea, called the Arabate, 
to Kertch, in May last, and saw the military stores at 
Eostof, and the wharves just erected on the Crimean 
coast, and the fortifications of Kazantip. The late 
English Consul at Kertch, Mr. Cattley, is now inter- 
preter to Lord Kaglan ; and he also passed by this route 
last summer, and therefore neither Lord Baglan nor the 
Ministry ought to have been ignorant of these facts. 

Thus continual supplies were poured into Sevastopol 
up to last November, the period of the freezing of the 
Sea of Azof; and since that time the stores for Sevas- 
topol have probably been carried across the ice to some 
point on the northern shore of the Azof, and thence by 
land over the Isthmus of Perecop. Had the latter place 
been occupied, it would have been easy to have taken 
possession of the Strait of Yenitchi, and to have com- 
manded the tongue of Arabate. Lideed, as I have men- 
tioned in another place, there is deep water (24 feet) along 
the Arabate, on the side of the Azof, and a few gun- 
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boats in the Sea of Azof would have rendered the Arabate 
impassable to the Eussians. The straits of Kertch 
were undefended up to May last ; and had possession of 
them been taken by our Government, and a very small 
force of gun-boats been placed in the Sea of Azof, the 
supplies might have been stopped, and the Eussians in 
Sevastopol reduced by this measure alone to great 
difficulties. 

Not only the military stores but also the rye-flour, 
for the troops at Sevastopol, is furnished from Eostof. 
M. Hagemeister, in the Eussian official report on the 
commerce of the Black Sea, says : " All the rye-flour 
which annually arrives at Eostof from Voronetz, by the 
Don, is purchased by the government for the use of the 
army and navy ; and thus the navy at Sevastopol and 
Nicolaief draw considerable quantities of rye from New 
Eussia.'* These provisions were lying ready for ship- 
ment with the military stores at Eostof in last May, and 
yet we made not the slightest efibrts to intercept these 
supplies, which have been regularly poured into Sevas- 
topol since that time, and without which the siege could 
not have been carried on. Merchants in England have 
informed me that the very lead which has formed the bul- 
lets that have killed our brave soldiers has been imported 
into Eussia since the beginning of the siege, in con- 
sequence of there being no blockade in the Black Sea 
and the Azof; and large reinforcements which have 
been sent from the Caucasus to Sevastopol would also 
have been cut off. 

Such is a short account of Sevastopol, which is alone 
remarkable for its admirable natural situation, and its 
immense fortifications towards the sea. Although so 
much labour has been expended upon it, the place is so 
vast that the works of man look pigmy. The impres- 
sion on the beholder is, how much has nature done for 
this place, compared with which the efforts of man appear 
as mere specks. 
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The group of safe and commodious harbours which it 
presents, stretching out like the fingers of the human 
hand from the wrist, which may be supposed to repre- 
sent the entrance to Sevastopol, between Forts Alex- 
ander and Constantine, contain so vast an area that all 
the navies of the world might ride securely in them. 
They are the only really good harbours in the Black 
Sea, with the exception of the adjoining ones between 
them and Balaclava, which, however, are greatly inferior 
both in size and security to those of Sevastopol. 

The latter, since the Eussians have possessed them, 
have been closed against conamercial vessels,' and every 
effort has for many years been made to accumulate here 
a vast amount of warlike stores, and to keep up an enor- 
mous fleet, although Eussia has no mercantile marine to 
protect, and, as the event has proved, dares not risk a 
battle with any of the great naval powers. 

The object, therefore, of the fleet, to carry an invading 
force to the shores of the Bosphorus, and, under the guise 
of religion, to carry out schemes of ambition, has always 
been obvious, and, indeed, not denied by the friends of 
Eussia. 

M. Haxthausen, the able author of an admirable work 
on Eussia, to complete which every facihty was given 
him by the Eussian Government, and who, having 
familiar access to the leading statesmen of Eussia, pro- 
bably echoes the opinions which he has constantly heard 
put forth at Petersburg, has the following remarkable 
passage upon the real objects of the fleet and arsenals of 
Sevastopol : " The object of the fleet," he says, " is to 
secure the dominion of Eussia in the Black Sea, and 
this is still ftirther assured by the construction at Sevas- 
topol — ^at the present moment •' — of a fortified port of war, 
which, according to the accounts of competent persons, 

' For many years all the harbours of the Crimea were shut to commerce 
on the plea of there being no quarantines. 
• He writes in 1852. 
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will not have its equal in the world. When Europe 
shall have a moment of feebleness — and we may fairly 
expect this to come to pass after what we have seen to 
happen in 1848, and when she shall think the time arrived 
for conquests — then the establishment of Sevastopol 
will allow this power to take the offensive against Con- 
stantinople with equal energy and safety, by making 
use of the fleet, either to disembark her troops behind 
the lines of mountains and rivers which perpendicularly 
on the western shore of the Black Sea cut at a right 
angle the line of approach on Constantinople, or to 
strengthen the base of operations of a grand army, by 
supporting it wherever there are ports along the Euxine. 
It is impossible that the Turkish fleet, either present or 
fixture, could stop this result, for whatever may be done 
to improve it, its best sailors are always Greeks. Up to 
the battle of Navarino the case was very different, for 
till that event some confidence might still be placed by 
the Porte in the Greek sailors." 

Then M. Haxthausen, a Eussian in feeling, though a 
German by birth, gets quite nettled at what he calls the 
low, feeble policy of England and France, in preventing 
the extension of Eussia. He continues : " Let us re- 
mark now, the strange change which has taken place in 
the affairs of the East. Formerly Christian Europe ex- 
hausted herself in efforts to drive back the crescent to 
the deserts whence it came. The noblest blood of Chris- 
tendom had been shed before the crescent was allowed to 
surmount the cross at Jerusalem. But now it is only 
the Christians who prevent the fall of the crescent, or at 
least the re-appearance of the cross on the domes of 
Constantinople. In the same manner as the social 
licence of Switzerland is sheltered, not behind impreg- 
nable moimtain defiles, but simply behind the rivality of 
the great powers, so the anti-Christian empire established 
on the borders of the Sea of Marmora depends not on 
the force of the Mussulman, enervated by vices which 
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belong to the country — not on its number, which 
in Turkey in Europe has always been inferior to that 
of the Bayahs — not on the fortified rocks of the Hel- 
lespont, which the military science of the Christians 
would soon have overturned, but solely on the fact that 
the Christians of the West find it convenient to pre- 
serve Turkey as a barrier between themselves and the 
East." 

" When, in the time of the Crusades, they were fighting 
for Jerusalem, the policy of the Byzantine empire led 
the Greeks to aid the Saracens against the Boman 
Catholic armies. This was a policy as mesquine, as 
feeble, as tracassikre as that observed for the last eighty 
years with regard to the Turks by those Cliristian 
nations who are the inheritors of the Byzantine policy 
in the West, namely, the French and the English. 
This mesquine policy of to-day, are we to consider it 
as one of the quiverings which announce the imminent 
dissolution of the Romano-^German states, as it formerly 
preceded that of the last Eoman empire ? " * 

Thus this honest, patriotic German, who hates Switzer- 
land, as is natural with an admirer of the Czar, is actually 
provoked with us for preventing Russian extension not 
only over Turkey, but over a part of his own country, 
namely, Austria, or the Romano-German states, as he 
calls that empire, whose fall he thinks imminent. A 
Frenchman, who knew Russia as well as M. Haxthausen, 
and whom a long residence in the country had not 
deprived either of his common sense or his patriotism, 
writing long before the present crisis, thus judiciously 
speaks of Russian aggression, and the true policy of the 
Western Powers : — 

" There are only two independent powers which draw 
other states into their sphere of action," says M. Chopin, 
writing in 1838, "and those are Russia and England. 

• HaxthaujBen, Etudes siir la Russie, vol. iii. p. 477-479. 
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It is plain that of these two rival forces the first has 
every chance in its favour: numerical preponderance, 
military organization, unity of will without any possible 
control in the execution, firm alliances; all these are 
on the side of the North. Eussia finds in the sim- 
plicity of her government a great compensation for 
the vices of her interior administration; a profound 
secrecy covers her faults ; she knows how to act at an 
opportune time, but she knows likewise how to wait. 
When Europe has leisure to occupy herself seriously 
with the present danger, Eussia seems only to be pur- 
suing plans of interior improvement, but this repose is 
but a preparation for other conquests, and thanks to the 
little agreement that generally reigns between rival 
Cabinets, some new question of difference continually 
arises in which the activity of a rival diplomacy is ex- 
pended, and then Eussia marches some steps in advance — 
but they are giant steps which crush empires, and the 
effect of which is like an actual seizure. Each of her 
successes adds to her resources in diminishing to an 
equal extent the resources of rival powers. 

" Nevertheless, despite this constant aggressive march, 
the position of Eussia becomes more difficult than for- 
merly, as the end and aim of all her efforts, the possession 
of the Dardanelles, becomes more clearly defined, and it 
is a spectacle full of political instruction to watch all the 
springs she puts in action to bring about the great rf/- 
nomment. Sometimes she covers Turkey with her pro- 
tection. According to her, it is France and England who 
meditate the ruin of the Ottoman empire, but thanks to 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, Turkey, if she remains 
faithful to the stipulations which Muscovite forethought 
has imposed upon her, will have nothing to fear from 
foreign aggression. In the mean time Eussia habituates 
the fatalism of the Turks to the sight of her flag and her 
uniforms, and the zeal of her alliance even goes so far, 
that she distributes her decorations among the Ottoman 
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soldiers. Tbere is always the same system of dis- 
solving corruption on one hand, and intimidation on 
the other. 

" It is always the history of Poland, of Georgia, of Fin- 
land, of the Baltic provinces, of the Crimea, of Moldavia, 
of Wallachia, of Greece, of Persia, — and Russia, from the 
midst of all these conquered states, dismembered already, 
or on the eve of being so, Russia dares to declare to 
Europe that she has only views of order, and justice, 
and moderation. Europe does not believe this, but is 
dependent, egoist, and divided; and she has repeated 
for years past, in the official discourses of princes, that 
the general peace is not threatened, while this precious 
peace is only the result of culpable connivance. 

" Russia turns to her profit all these elements of feeble- 
ness and division ; she skilfully and resolutely pursues 
her work, and, organised for conquest, she will never stop 
until her principle of activity, which is the condition of 
her existence, shall, from want of other objects, re-act on 
herself, — ^that is, until Europe and Asia become really 
Eussian (Russe de fait). Mons. de Talleyrand, who had 
deeply studied the resources and spirit of Russian policy 
in the great phases of the hostility and alliance of that 
state with Imperial France, reduced the problem of the 
struggle against Muscovite influence to its simplest ex- 
pression, when he concluded the treaty of the quadruple 
alliance, the vital principle of which was the Anglo- 
French alliance. The peril was then great for Russia, 
and she hastened, at the first cry of alarm from her diplo- 
matists, to rouse the national susceptibilities of each 
country, and even to range party against party in the 
bosom of the two rival states. 

** Dynastic interests, constitutional opposition, radical 
and legitimist principles, — she employed all these levers ; 
she exhausted all these combinations of calculations and 
politics, to arrive at the result she proposed to herself, 
namely, the separation of France and England. She sue- 
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ceeded, and they avowed that they dared not interfere in 
European politics from fear of Bussia. These two richest 
and most powerful kingdoms of the glohe, whose united 
population amounts to sixty millions of souls, these two 
crowns, which can dispose, the one of the military forces 
which have conquered Europe, and the other of a navy 
without a rival in the world, accepted an affront, and the 
responsibility of showing a humility more dangerous 
than war itself. 

" In good sooth, can we attribute as a crime to Bussia 
her skill in profiting by the chances offered her by the 
fiiults of rival cabinets? With her, is not ambition 
confounded with the supreme law of her own preserva- 
tion P Without the empire of the Mediterranean, which 
renders her mistress of the treasures of Asia and the 
principal markets of Europe, she must renounce enter- 
taining an army of 800,000 men, antl once disarmed, 
once the prestige of her omnipotence destroyed, her 
forced alliances will escape her, and in a few years she 
will have retrograded two centuries. But if Bussia obeys 
a necessity in accompUshing her aggressive march, do not 
England and France, who possess the means of curbing 
the Bussian power, commit a more palpable crime in 
knowingly running onwards to their ^scredit, and ulti- 
mately to their ruin ? " ' 

The spirit of the English people and the intelligence 
of the French Emperor have brought about that very 
alliance which the acute and far-seeing French writer 
wished without expecting, and which it is to be hoped 
will have the effect of putting a stop to Bussian con- 
quests, and rendering useless the enormous aggressive pre- 
parations which she has been making for the last twenty 
years at Sevastopol and other fortresses, in order to 
increase her own territory at the expense of that of her 
neighbours. 

' * Hiitoira de la Russie/ torn. ii. 1838. This gentleman was for many 
p, 624, par Mans. Chopin, Paris, years an employ^ in Russia. 
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CHAPTER VI L 

THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 

Its ori2in under Peter the Great — Early victories of the Varangians, or 
Normans, and Cossacks — Row-boats more useftd in the Baltic than large 
vessels — The navy under Catherine 11. — English instructors — Diffi- 
culty in manning the fleet — No mercantile navy — Organization of the 
Russian fleet — No marines — Oak for navy — . Food of sailors — Russian 
vessels on foreign stations — Only one Russian foreign merchant — Greek 
influence diminished in 1844 — " The Twelve Apostles " — - «* The Teredo 
Navalis " — The affair of Sinope — The Paixhans shell system — General 
observations. 

The • Bussian navy, like the army, was the creation of 
Peter the Ghreat, who, when he came to the throne, found 
his empire without any port except Archangel, and when 
he died, after a reign of sixteen years, left a fleet of six- 
teen sail of the line in the Baltic, and his name feared 
as a naval hero on the Black Sea and the Caspian. In 
the ideas of that great man the army was intended to be 
merely supplementary to the navy, and Bussia was to be 
a great commercial and maritime power instead of a mili- 
ts^ one. '^ It is thus," he says in his will, ^^ that Bussia, 
which I found a brook and left a river, must, under my suc- 
cessors, grow to a mighty sea, destined to fertilize worn- 
out Europe, and advance its waves over all obstacles, if 
my successors are only capable of guiding the stream." ^ 

llie origin of all the numerous naval armaments of 
Bussia in the present day was the little boat built by 
Peter's own hands, when he returned from his European 
travels. 

' The fiTst part of this chapter is Ambassador at Petersburg, to his court 
based upon Hazthausen, vol. iii. in 1767, and soon after made public. 

* Will of Peter the Great, trans- See • Geschichte Peters des Grossen,' 
mitted by the Chevalier d*Bon, French by Peters, published at Jjcipsic. 

G 2 
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In 1836, after a lapse of 113 years, the anniversary of 
the launching of the little boat, was for the first time 
celebrated with great pomp at Cronstadt. Twenty-six 
ships of the line, twenty-one frigates, ten brigs, and 
seven gun-boats, were anchored in the roads of Cronstadt, 
and saluted with 2000 cannon the tiny " grandpapa," 
as the little boat was called, which, placed on a steamer, 
was carried through the lines. From the earliest times 
there has been a slight halo of maritime glory around the 
Eussian name. The half fabulous Varangians, North- 
men, or Normans, who conquered Eussia as they did 
Prance and England, and from whom the Eussian nobility 
still boast their descent, were victorious by s6a as weU as 
by land, and the glories of Euric and Vladimir belong to 
the Eussian nation as much as the victories of Alfred and 
the Plantagenets belong to us. The Varangians found 
out the road by water along the rivers of Eussia from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, — ^that very road which Peter the 
Great improved by employing his Swedish and Cossack 
prisoners to cut the canal of Ladoga. 

In 886 (shortly after the foundation of the German 
empire) the Varangians appeared on the Black Sea with 
200 boats, each containing from forty to sixty men, and 
advanced to the attack of Constantinople, which was only 
saved by a miracle. At the end of the sixteenth century- 
the Eussian fleets were still feared on the Baltic, and even 
xmder the empire of the Tatars, Novgorod had possessed 
a flourishing maritime commerce, although in a great 
measure it was conducted by strangers. But after the 
fall of Novgorod, when the Baltic provinces fell into the 
power of the Swedes, the Poles, and the Germans, the 
maritime importance of Eussia began to decline. The 
single outlet that was left her. Archangel, was only 
frequented by foreign merchant vessels, chiefly Dutch. 
Then, the Eussians of that time, like those of the pre- 
sent day, occupied themselves entirely with intienial 
commerce, and the spirit of the Varangians disappeared, 
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or only lingered among the Cossacks of the Dniepr and 
the Don. 

Peter the Great, in his maritime views, had for a para- 
mount object the conquest of the debouches in the south, 
leading to the Mediterranean and the southern oceans, 
which were then exclusively in the hands of the Turks 
and Tatars. 

His first dockyards for a fleet of war were placed near 
Woroneje, in the country of the Don, and then also for 
the first time the Eussian flag was seen to triumph in the 
Black Sea over the Turks, their national enemies. At a 
later period, in the war which Peter the Great had to sus- 
tain against Sweden, he employed a fleet consisting chiefly 
of row-boats, which had been constructed on the lakes of 
the North, and he found this fleet far more advantageous 
in the Baltic than vessels of the line or fiigates. Even 
up to the present time flotillas of row-boats have always 
rendered greater services than large vessels to Eussia in 
the shallow waters of the Baltic. The flrst result of any 
importance was the victory which Peter gained in the 
middle of the S^hes, or low reedy islands of the Baltic, 
over the Swedish Admiral Ehrenskiold, firom whom he 
took a frigate and ten row-boats, but at that time his 
land army was nearly annihilated on the Pruth, and the 
conquest of Azof and the possession of the Black Sea was 
in consequence postponed till the end of the last century. 
" The condemnation of Admiral Cruys," I here quote the 
words of Haxthausen, " under Peter the Great for having 
lost several vessels in an attack which he had risked too 
rashly against the enemy, was of bad augury for the 
Eussian fleet, although he was afberwards pardoned and 
restored to all his dignities. In England, Byng was 
executed, because near Minorca he had avoided battle 
with the French fleet, which was superior to his own. 
It is a rule in England always to attack, if the EngHsh 
fleet equals that of the enemy, and this rule has undoubt- 
edly been the base of the maritime power of that country. 
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In 1748 the Bussian Admiral Golovine excused himself 
to Lascy, who had given him the order to commence the 
attack, by saying that the maritime laws of Peter the 
Great forbid the Bussian fleet ever to engage in battle 
with the enemy unless they had three Bussian vessels to 
two Swedes." 

The Bussian fleet has always been rather for show 
than use, owing to the want of boldness which the 
Bussians have in later times shown in maritime enter- 
prises, although, under Catherine 11., Greig, Elphinstone, 
and Spiridoff acquired some glory in the Mediterranean. 

At the end of the last century the Bussian fleet con-* 
sisted of sixteen ships of the line and twenty-three 
frigates, which was about its force under Peter the 
Gh-eat. During the war which, after the French Bevo- 
lution, devastated Europe, the Bussian fleet played only 
a secondary part. 

When Bussia was allied with England, the navy of the 
latter power commanded the sea, while Bussia was to 
employ her forces on the continent. When Bussia was 
against England her vessels were little worth. The 
English, at a later period, undertook to keep the Bus- 
sian fleet, and in this uneasy state of relations with 
England she lost the excellent instructors of her navy, 
which she had before employed in great numbers. The 
English ofi&cers on board her fleet refrised to serve 
against their own country, and since that epoch they 
have been less favourably viewed in Bussia. 

The great difficulty of the Bussians is to man their 
fleet, because they have no mercantile navy, and 
scarcely any Great Bussians live on the sea-coast. 
Archangel frunishes a very few men, and after them 
the best sailors are the iWis of the Baltic, the Cos- 
sacks, and the Grreeks of the Black Sea. The crews of 
the fleet are much more numerous than the whole of 
the sailors in the mercantile marine, and for this reason 
they are obliged to recruit among landsmen, and to put 
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in practice the maxim of Peter the Great, that every man 
is fit for everything. 

A Bussian is never allowed to say that he cannot do a 
thing, and whatever the order given him may be, he is ex- 
pected to set about executing it as well as he can. The 
only answer permitted is *' Schloushaiou," ** I hear, and will 
obey." But although he attempts to do everything in a 
certain kind of way, his work is generally very imperfect, 
and the inaccuracy of Bussian workmen is proverbial 
among the English superintendants employed in that 
country. They realise the EngUsh saying of " a Jack of 
all trades, and master of none ;" or as Custine puts the 
point, " Le Busse n'est maatre de rien, excepte Tart de 
feindre;" and this last is an observation which our 
Ministers would do well to reflect upon now that they are 
asked to open negociations. 

Some notion of the paucity of sailors in Bussia may be 
formed from the fact that the law which obliges every 
captain of a merchantman to be of Bussian origin is con- 
stantly eluded. The shipowners try to gain the advantages 
of sailing under the Bussian flag, and at the same time 
to avoid the disadvantages of having a Bussian captain, 
and therefore the individual who is put forward in port 
as the legal captain of the vessel, as soon as she puts out 
to sea descends to the humble ofi&ce of the cook. 

The Bussian fleet is manned from the common con- 
scription with very little ** ethnologic" distinction, ex- 
cepting that in the North the Finns are preferred for 
that service, and in the South the Jew conscripts are 
generally sent to the navy, not on accoimt of their apti- 
tude for it, but because as soldiers they are considered 
worthless. 

The Imperial fleet consists of three divisions, two of 
wliich are in the North, and one in the Black Sea. It is 
manned by forty-five battalions, called " equipages :" * each 

• Equipage is the French tor *• crew." 
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equipage is composed of eighty petty officers, twenty-five 
musicians, and 1000 seamen, and is officered by one 
commander, of the rank of a colonel, two superior officers, 
twelve lieutenants, and twelve midshipmen. 

An equipage will man one three-decker, and one or 
more small vessels, or a two-decker and a frigate, or two 
frigates and one or two brigs. A ship of 120 guns is 
maimed by 812 seamen and 65 petty officers. A ship of 
84 guns is manned by 626 seamen and 60 petty officers. 
A frigate of 60 guns by 376 seamen, and 30 petty 
officers. A frigate of 44 guns by 320 seamen and 20 
petty officers. A corvette by 168 seamen and 12 petty 
officers. The forty-six equipages are disposed in the 
following manner : — From No. 1 to No. 27, inclusive, are 
in the Baltic. From No. 28 to 44, inclusive, are in the 
Black Sea. No. 45, in the Caspian. No. 46, at Kam- 
schatka. There are no marines in the Bussian navy, and 
the seamen are disciplined like soldiers. The term of 
service in the navy is, I believe, similar to that in the army, 
namely, from ten to twenty-five years, according to the 
provinces of the empire from which the sailors are drawn. 

The oak of which the Black Sea fleet is built comes 
mostly from Minsk and the neighbouring governments, 
and is of quick growth, on low land, in a coimtry which 
was an immense lake in ancient times.*^ Herodotus says 
that both the Dniestr and the Boug took their origin in 
enormous lakes. The great portion of the timber of 
Kherson used to come down the river Pripet, which is the 
remains of an enormous marsh or lake, and is navigable 
for 350 miles to its junction with the Dniepr. The masts 
that come down the Dniepr are good, and drawn fix)m 
the same forests that supply Eiga, but the wood for ship- 
building is bad, and the Eussian Government hopes to 
supply Nicolaief with the oak of Kazan, which is used in 
the dockyards of the Baltic, and which might be brought 
down to the south by the Volga and the Don to Eostof. 

* See Appendix C, on the Timber Trade. 
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Mr. Upton told me that a cannon-ball, which would 
lodge in one side of an English ship, would go right 
through both sides of a Bussian one. For certain parts 
of all the ships they are obliged to import oak from 
England. The Crimean oak is very good, but not ob- 
tainable in large quantities. A frigate or two have been 
built of it, but none are now afloat. The only ship of 
the line built of it was the Baphael, which was taken by 
Captain Slade and the Turks in the war of 1828. The 
Sulgarian oak is also of a good quality. The timber at 
Nicolaief is used green, as soon as brought down the 
Dneipr, so that ships become quickly infected with dry- 
rot, are unsound in ten years, and quite unfit for service 
in fifteen. 

The sailors are fed upon rye or black bread, which 
they prefer to wheaten bread. They have meat twice 
a week, and drink ^^ quass," a fermented drink, made from 
the rye flour, and the Eussian "vodka," or brandy, 
which is likewise made from rye. . The sailors are all 
disciplined and dressed as soldiers, wear helmets, and for 
their common dress the same long drab greatcoats as the 
army. They are, in fact, more properly sea-soldiers than 
sailors. When the Grand Duke Constantine inspected 
the Black Sea fleet, its Admiral was obliged to ask per- 
mission for the sailors to take ofl* their proper uniform, 
as it was found impossible for them to mount the rigging 
in it. 

When a Bussian vessel is on a foreign station, which 
has seldom been the case, except with small vessels hav- 
ing only picked crews, the dress is changed, both of 
officers and men, and they then, for the time, wear shirts 
and trousers, like the sailors of maritime nations ; and 
they also then receive extra allowances, to enable them 
to live like the people of the country where they happen 
to be. The Eussians have a great " amour propre ;'* 
and I have often watched them on a foreign station, 
when they have been moored with French and English 
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vessels at Constantinople and Athens^ constantly exer- 
cising their men, until at last they succeeded in managing 
their vessels with great quickness. 

The immense majori^ of their ships, however, are 
confined to the Baltic and Black Seas, in which they are 
obliged to lay up during more than half the year. The 
Black Sea fleet is seldom out for more than one month's 
cruise in summer, and sometimes for even a shorter 
period. Besides the short time they are out, the cruiz- 
ing in such limited areas with a large fleet of vessels 
must be a very uninteresting operation, and there is no- 
thing in it to call out a spirit of enterprise or adventure. 
The sailors are nearly all landsmen, and such they always 
remain. There is no mercantile marine, notwithstanding 
the great inducements held out by the government ; and 
although the commerce of Eussia is considerable, there 
is not a single merchantman manned and sent out by 
Bussians Proper, by which I mean the Slavonic popula- 
tion, which forms the real strength of the Eussian nation. 
The Finns are enterprising shipowners, but they are a 
totally different race, and a conquered people. I beheve 
I am correct in saying that there is only one real-bom 
Eussian merchant who has an establishment in a foreign 
country. This gentleman, of considerable wealth, set up 
a house at Liverpool a few years ago, more from patriotic 
motives than in the regular way of business, and re- 
ceived great encouragement from his government, who 
wished to induce others to follow his example, but with- 
out success. Under all these disadvantages, some of 
which are inseparable from the despotic nature of the 
government, for commerce like genius requires for its 
development complete liberty, it is impossible that the 
Eussian fleets can ever become formidable by their quality, 
although the large number of their vessels may prove a 
source of disquietude to a second-rate power. 

In the beginning, the Eussian navy was formed 
entirely by foreigners, and principally by Englishmen, 
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whale the nStm and o&cb in the BLack Sea wck 2«ie- 
nDr Greeks. Thexe were, in porticuLir. lire Hn^r&Juaen. 

who h^ b«en originACy bn:*a^t up in the En^rlsh 
UTT, who TOce to be admirals in the Bmnm ;gerrke, 
and wexe of emt iLse to tfanr nai^y « — Admirals Crv>wn, 
HamikoD, Etphinstone, Daedafe. and Greig. Admiral 
Laiar^ a Bvssan, who commanded when I visited 
Sevastopol, had been brooght up in the English navy^ 
and fong^t as a mid^ipman at Tra£&Igar. 

At the period of my visit, in 1S44. a great change was 
taking pfaice in the Bnssian navy, which had its origin in 
a more general cause. Just about that time there was a 
strong national movement thrc»nghoat the Empire, which 
was encouraged by the Court. The nation had been under 
the tutelage of foreigners for a century and a half, and 
now showed a wish to act for itself. Bussian replaced 
French as the £kshionable language at court, and repre- 
sentations were constantly made to the Emperor to place 
Bussians instead of foreigners in places which the latter 
had till then exclusively occupied. There was a strong 
feeling i^ainst the Crerman officers in the army, smd the 
laws were strictly enforced, forbidding foreigners to hold 
land or possess manufactories, unless they made them- 
selves Bussian subjects, a step they were very much 
pressed to take by officials as the best way of being 
favourably viewed by the Emperor. 

At Sevastopol there was an outcry i^punst the Englisli 
engineers of the steam-vessels, and the Emperor con- 
sented to appoint a Bussian on trial, who took a steamer 
out to sea, and damaged her machinery so much alter a 
few hours, that she was towed into port again by imother 
steamer sent out to fetch her. The Emperor then said 
that he would continue to employ the English until his 
own people were really able to undertake their dutios. 

The great change in Sevastopol about 1844 was the 
getting rid of the Greek influence, which hiul till thon 
been paramount. Both men and officers were rophicinl, 
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as far as possible, by Bussians, and the same change 
was effected as regarded the civil departments of the 
naval administration. 

I visited several of the large line-of-battle ships in the 
harbour of Sevastopol, with one of the Uptons, and as they 
were all built by English shipwrights, to a non-nautical 
eye they looked very much like the men-of-war in our 
own coimtry . I visited in particular the Twelve Apostles, 
the largest ship there, which I have lately heard to be 
now quite useless for warlike purposes. No Eussian ship 
in the Black Sea lasts more than ten years, not only on 
account of the bad wood of which it is built, but also 
because of the worm {teredo navalis) which infests Sevas- 
topol and the southern coast of the Crimea, and commits 
great ravages among the ships. The project of filling 
the new dock with fresh water, by introducing into it 
at great expense the Tchomaya Betchka from Inkerman, 
was adopted with the view of getting rid of this worm, 
but it was found when too late that it was in the very 
waters of the Tchomaya that the worm was generated.* 

The Vixen, the English vessel which we so timorously 
gave up in 1837, lay in the harbour at the period of my 
visit, and the Eussians were very proud of having taken 
an English ship, while the English there told me thay 
never could see her without a feeling of shame. She 
had served as a model to the Eussians, and I saw several 
vessels that had been built after her. 

Tlie whole fleet in Sevastopol consisted, in 1853, of 
18 first-rates, 7 frigates, 30 steamers, and 36 smaller 
vessels. Tliere were besides 28 gunboats, built for service 
in the Danube, and 30 transports measuring 10,000 
tons.' 

Tlie only achievement of the Black Sea navy has 
been the destruction of the Turkish fleet in Sinope, which 
was characterised by their usuaU negligence on the part 

" Homniairo dc Holl, vol. ii. p. 383, French edition. 
' See Ap]». (A). 
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of the Turks, and by that cruelty in war which has 
always stained the Eussian name. The Turkish ships 
were armed with small ordnance, of which the largest 
scarcely reached the calibre of 24-pounders, and they 
placed themselves in the roadstead under the protection 
of land batteries, which were in a wretched state of de- 
fence^ unprovided with guns that would throw shells, 
and armed only with cannon of very small calibre. 

The Eussians, on the contrary, had availed them- 
selves of the latest discoveries and improvements in naval 
gunnery. Many 68 and 42-pounder shot were picked 
up at Sinope, and they used with fearful effect the most 
terrible instruments of modem warfare, the Faixhans guns. 

This attack of *the Eussians at Sinope has been de- 
signated as iniquitous by both the French and English 
military authorities -. in the first place, because the attack 
ought not to have been made under the political cir- 
cumstances then existing, and next, because from their 
superiority in number and calibre of gims, instead of 
burning the Turkish vessels, and exterminating the crews, 
they might have taken the whole squadron prisoners, 
and brought away the surviving men as prisoners of war, 
while the ships would have served to increase their own 
effective force. They preferred, however, to use the new 
terrible incendiary shell, and to massacre without mercy 
the brave but negligent Turks. 

This affair forms an important epoch in the history 
of the new system of naval warfare, as that in which the 
Paixhans shell system was first used in war. These shells 
contain incendiary bodies, which, when ignited by the 
bursting of the shell, are scattered about in every direc- 
tion, bum with far greater intensity than * la roche a feu,' 
develope more heat, and give out dense smoke during the 
combustion, which must interrupt for a considerable time 
the working of the guns. The chances of setting fire to 
an antagonist's ship in action are prodigiously increased, 
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and if one party uses these dreadM engines, the other 
must adopt the same means of warfare, by which one or 
both combatants will surely be burnt. " Both Prance and 
England," says Sir Howard Douglas, ** are provided with 
these appalling weapons of mutual destruction, and are 
prepared, if unhappily there be occasion, to use them h 
Voutrance against each other s ships, in a barbarous and 
ignoble strife, in which it seems the only question is 
which shall be first burnt. What would Nelson have 
said to this incendiary warfare ?" * 

The Eussians, with that energy and promptitude which 
has been the secret of all their successes, have availed 
themselves of every improvement in naval gunnery, 
although their fleet is with them a matter of only 
secondary importance. It is impossible to read the 
history of Bussia and her opponents, that is to say her 
neighbours, for the last 150 years, since the peace of 
Carlowitz, without observing the quickness in seizing 
opportunities, the absence of prejudice, the anxious desire 
for improvement, and the alacrity in repairing errors 
when they have been committed, which are the true 
methods by which an individual or a nation can best 
attain the object of its desires, be they good or bad. 

However, notwithstanding the great care bestowed 
upon it, there is no doubt that the Bussian fleet is 
extremely inefficient, and would be hardly a match for 
any of the second-rate powers of Europe. It was not 
to be expected that it should come out to fight the 
united navies of the two first maritime powers of the 
world, and there was little cause for the boast of the late 
Ministers, that we performed a great achievement in 
forcing it to act on the defensive. Still, on the other 
hand, there seems to be good sense in the remarks of 
Haxthausen, that the Bussians have been too timorous on 

« See Sir H. Douglas's 'Naval rowed all this account of the Paixhans 
Gunnery,' from which T have bor- system, p. 289-291. 
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the sea, and that the Bussian navy will never equal the 
high character of their army until they have suffered 
defeats, and fought their way to confidence. The natural 
" pluck " of the people would probably in the end be as 
successful on the sea as on the land. 

The Bomans hated the sea as much as the Bussians, 
and in reading of Peter's little boat, and the Vixen 
serving for a model, the mind naturally recurs to the 
Carthaginian galley stranded on the coast, which served 
as a model for the first Boman vessels, yet, after no very 
long period, the Carthaginian state, betrayed by lust of 
conquest, was broken up, and the Bomans swept the 
seas. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



ON THE RUSSIAN ARMY.* 

Large proportion of Russian population in the army — Military organization 
— Peaceable natural disposition of Russian people — Strong feelings when 
roused — Obedience to orders — Anecdotes — Commercial disposition of 
the Russian i)eople — Their wish to mix with European nations — Educa- 
tion checked by the government — Military system of Peter the Great — 
His great objects — Faults of our government with respect to Russian 
policy — The army, whence recruited — Great Russians — Poles — Little 
Russians — Finns, Jews, &c. — Name " Ruski " or Russian — Its 
origin — The conscription — Soldiers' marriages — The cantonists — Em- 
peror's efforts to improve condition of common soldier generally unsuccess- 
ful — Corporal punishment — Labour — ** Indefinite leave " — Division 
of empire for conscription — Amount of population ^ler cent, taken from 
1840-1855 — Expense of the Russian soldier — Democratic system of 
army — The cross of St. George — Classification of Russian army — Into 
Ist, Corps d'Arm^, or complete armies — 2nd, Local Regular Troops — 
3rd, Irregulars — Don, Black Sea, and Ural Cossacks — Value and number 
of Cossack troops — Various Asiatic irregulars — General observations. 

Having given a sketch of the Russian nav)% perhaps 
another short digression may be permitted in order to give 
my readers a concise account of the organization and dis- 
position of the army in Russia, which occupies so large 
a portion of the population, and consumes so much of 
the revenues of that country. Taking the army, with 
all the reserves, at a million,^ and the male population 
of Russia at thirty millions, and the able-bodied males 
at fifteen millions, it follows that every fifteenth man 
is a soldier, either in active service, or liable to be called 
out, which is certainly the case at the present moment. 

• This chapter is based upon the states that the estimate of the regular 

account of the Russian army by M. army alone in 1854 was from 800,000 

Haxthausen, and a great portion of it to 900,000 men, and that it may he 

is borrowed from him. He had access raised to 1,250,000 men in 1855. 

to Russian ofiBcial records. * Revue des Deux Mondes,' Nov. 15, 

*» M. Tegoborski, the mouthpiece 1854, p. 802. 
of the Gk>vemment of St. Petersburg, 
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In our own country about one man in fifty is a regular 
soldier^ and in other European countries the proportion 
is greater, but nowhere so large as in Bussia. 

We, in this industrious and commercial country, can 
hardly conceive what it is to have a military organi- 
zation such as prevails in Bussia, where nothing but 
a uniform is respected, and where the highest civil 
officers have military titles given them as the only 
means of indicating their rank. Indeed there are none 
but military titles in Bussia with which to reward all 
kinds of merit. Professor Pallas relates that the Grand 
Mufti, or Chief Priest of the Tatars, was made a general 
after the conquest of the Crimea — the Professor himself 
was made a major-general; an old Armenian school- 
master I used to know at Tiflis, although a very unwar- 
like character, was a field officer ; and all members of 
the civil service have military rank, and are called by 
the common people according to their military titles. 

The most singular thing is, that the people among 
whom this military organization of the. whole nation 
prevails, is, without exception, the most pacific people 
on the face of the earth, and upon this point I believe 
no differ^ice of opinion exists among all observers. 
Having lived for several years in a position which 
enabled me to mix much with the officers and men of 
the Bussian army, such is my strong conviction of 
the Bussian character. M. Haxthausen mentions, as a 
point admitting of no doubt, " the absence of all warlike 
tendency among the Bussian people, and their excessive 
fear of the profession of a soldier.""" The Bussian 
people have no pleasure in wearing arms, like the Turk 
or the Pole : even in their quarrels among themselves, 
which are rare, they hardly ever fight, and the duel, 
which now often takes place among Bussian officers, is 
contrary to the national manners, and a custom imported 

*" HaxthauseD, vol. iii. p. 335. 
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from the West. The people take no pl^usure in the 
fighting of beasts or birds, as in bull-fights, or ram- 
fights, or cock-fights, which are common amusements 
among some Eastern as well as most European nations ; 
and when the Bussian is drunk, which often happens, 
he is never quarrelsome, but on the contrary caressing 
and given to tears. But, on being roused, he exhibits 
a degree of patient endurance which is astonishing, and 
a steady enthusiasm which shows great power of feelings 
and which is very deeply seated in the national character. 
He meets death and the severest punishment without 
fear, and strange anecdotes are told of tlie impossibility, 
as it seems to him, of disobeying the letter of the orders 
he has received. I have lately read a story somewhere 
which well illustrates this trait of character : — 

A soldier on duty at the palace of the Emperor at 
Petersburg, which was burnt a few years ago, was 
stationed and had been forgotten in one suite of apart- 
ments that was in flames : a Greek priest was the last 
person to rush through the burning rooms, at the im- 
minent risk of his life, to save a crucifix in a chapel, and 
returning he was hailed by the sentry, who must in a 
few instants more have been suflfocated. *' What do you 
want?" cried the priest, " save yourself or you will be 
lost." " I can't leave," replied the sentry, " because 
I am unrelieved, but I called to you to give me your 
blessing before I die." The priest blessed him, and 
the soldier died at his post. 

The late Emperor himself on one occasion attempted 
to pass a sentinel in one of the corridors of the palace 
at Petersburg, who had orders to let no person pass, but 
the man resisted him, and when the Emperor tried to 
disarm him, wrestled with him, and flung him back 
against the wall. 

The patience also of the Eussian peasants is astonish- 
ing, in submitting without a murmur to the most cruel 
treatment when they happen to belong to a bad master, 
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until at last they rise in a body, and, armed with their 
hatchets, massacre their oppressor. When such instances 
occur, the affair is quickly hushed up. The patient 
sufferings of the dissenters, of whom it is said that there 
are in Bussia no less than two hundred sects, prove their 
deep feeling on religious matters. I have seen thousands 
marched, with their wives and children, from their native 
country, into the Caucasus, where they were colonized on 
Ueak plains in the month of October, and the greater 
number perished of cold and starvation. 

If the military organization of Russia could be once 
broken up, the people would turn to their natural pur- 
suits, which are decidedly commercial and agricultural. 
And again, if free trade were allowed in the empire, and 
the commercial spirit could satisfy its natural cravings, 
the increased riches, luxuries, and civilization of the 
country would show such obvious advantages, that the 
military system could not hold its ground. English mer- 
chants in Russia have assured me, that although there are 
now few Russian merchants engaged in foreign commerce, 
no people show such natural aptitude for commercial 
concerns. The high tariff which is in force, and the 
absolute prohibition there is against educating their 
children in Europe, as no young persons between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-five are allowed under any 
pretext to be absent from their country, alone repress 
for political purposes their natural tendencies. 

The Russian people wish for European civilization, 
and to mix with the other European nations, but they 
are not allowed to do so by their Government ; and to 
check their desire for civilization and their liberal tenden- 
cies, I have* been informed by a German professor, who 
had minutely studied their educational system, which is 
under the absolute control of the Government throughout 
the whole empire, that within the last fifteen years the 
course of study has been checked and thrown back in all 
the universities and schools of the empire. It is a well- 

11 2 
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known fact to all who have liyed in Biissia^that the GK)yem- 
ment grew more and more jealous of education up to the 
breaking out of the present war. Foreign tutors and 
governesses, who are absolutely essential for all parents 
who wish to give their children a good education in 
Bussia, were as far as possible prevented from entering 
the empire, and two years ago the Poles were prohibited 
from studying at the university of Odessa. It must 
be remembered that this town is the commercial 
debouch^ and the capital of all the southern provinces 
of Poland, the nobility of which generally go there to 
spend the fashionable season, and that it contains the only 
superior educational institutions within their reach. 

It is well known that the Eussian army which had 
served in Europe during the wars of Napoleon, returned 
with very liberal tendencies, and preferred the manner 
of life of the nations they had left to their own. They 
were consequently divided, separated, sent into dangerous 
situations, and thus gradually disposed of 

The military system which Peter the Ghreat* so 
strongly recommended to his successors, was devised^ 
and has been continued down to the present time, in 
order that a great framework of empire might be made, 
which should be filled up gradually by successive 
generations. He thought he could lay down a plan by 
which a stupendous sovereignty might be constructed, 
which should overshadow the whole earth. 

It is but fair to say, however, that the Tzar is, to a 
certain degree, the incarnation of the national will, and 
that the whole nation, from the highest to the lowest, 
have a vague, but deep-seated notion, that some ftiture 
glories are in store for the Slavonic name, and they will 
always approve their Tzar, when they think that he is 
following out the destiny of the nation. That they do 
not grow wiser, however, but continue to attach too 
much importance to military glory, and the absorbing and 

«» See his will, which has l)eeu often published. 
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Gonqueiing of all surrounding nations^ is the &ult of the 
Government and not of the people. The Tzars have kept 
them back from mixing with civilized nations and from 
commercial pursuits, in order that they might not learn 
more just notions of the qualities in which consists the 
true glory of nations, and might remain a great en- 
camped people, content with a military despotism, and 
ready to be the instruments of restless schemes of am- 
bition. 

The possession of India, of the Mediterranean, and of 
the Sound, were three principal objects of Peter the Great's 
ambition. The Sound has been prospectively guaranteed 
to Bussia by the treaty which Lord Palmerston con- 
cluded three years ago, in which the reversion of the 
Danish throne is secured to the Czar. Our present 
expedition to Sevastopol is to prevent her first step in 
the Mediterranean by the possession of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles. With respect to India, Bussia has 
quietly worked her way as far as the Sea of Aral, by 
advancing villages of Cossacks and digging wells every 
ten miles. The English Government have for many 
years past been remiss in noticing these aggressive mea- 
sures, and even now it is to be feared that our agents in 
Persia, whence we act upon Central Asia, are not men 
fitted to oppose the experienced and able agents of 
Bussia, or to give us that reasonable probability of 
success in our Eastern campaign which proper measures 
might command. 

There was something vague about the schemes of Peter 
and Catherine in the last century ; and their successors, if 
we had been firm during the last twenty years in resist- 
iag the first symptoms of encroachment, would have 
given up many projects as impracticable. In necessary 
firmness our Government has throughout been deficient, 
and the consequence is, that we are involved in the 
present war, and have a gloomy and imcertain fiiture 
before us. 
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The army, the great instrument of Bossian aggression, 
draws the main body of its recruits from the thirty-four 
millions of Great Eussians who form a compact body 
round Moscow. This population is of pure Slave blood, 
and forms the heart and core of the Bussian empire. 
They give the tone to all the other populations, are supe- 
rior to them in energy and grandeur of character, as well 
as numbers, and stand with relation to Bussia much as 
the inhabitants of Britain do to the other nations of the 
British empire. 

The Great Bussians have a natural aptitude for the 
infantry, which is almost entirely composed of them, and 
they form also the bulk of the corps of ofl&cers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

The Poles are found in every part of the army, and 
particularly in the cavalry. They are bom soldiers, and 
like no trade so well as war. After the PoHsh revolution, 
vast numbers of the Polish gentry were sent as common 
soldiers to the Caucasus ; and at one fell swoop the whole 
University of Wilna, the capital of the Polish country of 
Lithuania, professors as well as students, were condemned 
to the same hard fate. It has often happened to me 
when I have been staying with officers in the Caucasus, 
to be called aside by the servant, who has whispered to 
me in French, " Sir, I am a Pole, an European, a gentle- 
man bom, but T was degraded and sent here for fighting 
for my country." And the poor fellow was always very 
glad to have a little sly chat, and a talk on the forbidden 
subject of European politics. The Bussian officers are 
very kind to these unfortunate men, for they are a 
thoroughly good-natured race, and are glad to get men 
of intelligence as servants, instead of common drunken 
boors. 

The Little Bussians (Malo Buski), as the inhabitants 
of the Ukraine are called, are reckoned peculiarly fit for 
the cavalry, which is not the case with the Slave race 
in general. The Great Bussians never ride on horseback. 
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but always travel very fast in carriages, of which they are 
remarkably skUful drivers. Even the Cossacks originally 
were not horsemen. The Little Eussians are small, 
strong men, remarkably well condneted^ but of very 
obstinate temper. The Great Ilussiaiis are accustomed 
to be beaten, and indeed are so used to it at home, that 
it is diflBcult to keep them well behaved in the army 
without the free use of the stick. Tliey bear no ill-will 
after castigation, and cheerfully amend their laults ; but 
the Little Eussian becomes dogged if corrected, resents his 
punishment^ and is often totally mined by its frequency* 
The reason for this is obviously that he enjoyed his 
freedom later than the others ; and he still retains some 
sparks of independence, for serfdom was only introduced 
into the Ukraine by Paul at the close of the last century, 
while the serfs iu Great Russia were "ascripti glebai" 
by Boris Godounof about the year 1600. Little Bus* 
sians may be known by their names, which generally 
cud in "enko,** and one or two other well-known ter- 
minations. 

The Finlanders are on a totally different footing to the 
common Russian soldiers : they are enrolled in six bat* 
talions of riflemen, and are all volunteers, and receive 
high pay. They are much better educated than the 
Russians, and resemble in their ideas and habits the 
nations of Western Europe, to whom, in reality, they 
belong* The Jews have been subject to the conscription 
in Russia since 1827, and in Poland since the revolution 
in 1831- It is found almost impossible to make soldiers 
of them, and they generally find the means to escape. 
Tlie story is told of tlie lat^e Emperor, that on one 
occasion, when he was reviewing some troops, lie foimd 
out all the Jews by snapping his fingers in each man*s 
face. If they stood immoveable they were Russians, 
and if they flinched they were invariably Jews. On 
the other hand, the Jews make capital miHtiiry work- 
men, who in Russia are always attached to the lleet 
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and the army, and they also make very fair sailors, and 
are often employed as constables in towns, on the prin- 
ciple, as it is said, of setting a thief to catch a thief. There 
is a Georgian and a Circassian militia, but these are never 
removed from their own country, and I do not know, at 
the present moment, whether they continue to exist. 

The principal nations which compose the Bussian army 
have been enumerated above, but there are besides various 
remnants of ancient nations, such as the Tatars, Mord- 
vins, Tcheremisses, Tschouvashes, Lettes, and others, 
who all furnish a small number of men. There are 
indeed no less than eighty-five of these tribes or nations 
in the empire, of which forty fiimish ccmtingents to the 
regular troops.* 

The soldiers and officers are generally very religious, 
and a priest and a moveable tent for divine service always 
accompanies each battalion, and often each company, when 
on detached duty. 

The number of musicians in the army is great, and the 
soldiers all sing in parts, and have songs composed on 
every event which they think redounds to their honour. 
In one of their favourite songs the chorus is, " But the 
weapon of the Bussian soldier is the bayonet ;" and this 
notion is in accordance with the advice of Souvfirof, a 
real genius, to the Bussian soldier, given in his celebrated 
Catechism, which will be found in the Appendix — " The 
bayonet is a hero, the musket a fool : stab ; toss the 
Turk off your bayonet, and stab again." 

There is often a buffoon attached to each company, 
who amuses his comrades by liis jests and antics, 
and is generally a great favourite. On one occasion in 
the Caucasus, when the troops were driven back by the 
Circassians, the buffoon was wounded and left behind. 
A favourite jest of Ids had been to crow hke a cock, and 
as he lay on the ground he thought of the only way to 
save himself, and crowed. ITiis had such an effect on 

• Haxthaiiscn, vol. iii. \\ 331 
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his comrades that they rallied, charged again, and saved 
him. 

The Russians are extremely proud of the name " Euski/' 
or Russian, and feel the same patriotic pride in it as we 
do in the term " British." Perhaps it may not be out of 
place here to give the origin of this name, out of the 
Chronicles of old Nestor/ who wrote about 200 years 
after its first application. He says, " We know that the 
Russian language and the Slavonic language are the 
same, and this name of * Russian ' was given us by the 
Varangians (the Normans), and that before that time we 
were known under the name of Slaves, and the Polanians 
(Poles), who were also among the Slaves, had no other 
language. The name of Polanians was given them from 
the fields they cultivated, and because they inhabited the 
plain, but they were of Slave origin, and had no other 
language but the Slavon." * 

The greatest part of the army is raised in Russia by 
conscription, a system which was introduced among the 
other nations of the continent of Europe by the French 
at the time of the Revolution, but which has existed in 
Russia since the time of Peter the Great. 

The conscription is conducted in the following man- 
ner. A certain number per cent, of all persons who are 
not noble is demanded, and the number taken each second 
year, in time of peace, is generally about five in a 
thousand, or one-half per cent. Families which have 
only one male member, orphans, and fathers of a family 
of more than three children, are exempted, and the 
state leaves the choice of the conscripts to the lords, 
who generally take this opportunity of getting rid of 
troublesome characters. Formerly there were dreadful 
scenes when the conscripts were taken, and they fre- 
quently ran away, and were hunted through the woods 
like wild beasts ; but of late years the condition of the 

' Nestor was a monk of KieiT, and ocasod to write about a.d. 1016. 
' Chroniqucs de Nestor, French transiatiou, c. 3, p. 54. 
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soldier has been improved, and the dread of the service 
is not so great as in former times. The separation of 
the conscript from his family is still a heart-rending 
spectacle, for he may be marched to any part of the 
enormous empire, and his chance of seeing them again is 
but small. 

Formerly one-half of the recruits died from neglect 
within a short time of their joining, and, although ameli- 
orations have been introduced, it is still asserted that 
one-third fall victims.*" How much the service is still 
disliked may be judged of by the fact that in so poor a 
country as Bussia a substitute in time of peace cannot be 
obtained under 100^.,* and he is never a Bussian, but 
generally a Finn or a Pole. 

Formerly the conscripts were always chained like male- 
factors, and one-half of their heads was at once shaven, 
that they might be recognised. This is not now the 
case, but the beard, the great glory of the Bussian peasant, 
is still shorn off. 

It must not be forgotten that the army in Bussia 
answers the purpose of a penitentiary system, that all 
malefactors under the age of tliirty are condemned to it 
as a regular sentence, and that it is viewed by the people 
very much as transportation is with us. 

As soon as the conscript joins the army his lord loses 
all power over him; all his children bom after he 
enters the service belong to the state, and the males 
are trained in Government establishments, to become 
soldiers. If a wife does not follow her husband, and lias 
no news of him for either three or five years, she may 
marry again. 

The state encourages marriage among the soldiers, 
because their children enable it to fill the ranks of the 
army, and the wives and children of the soldiers of 
Georgia, Siberia, and the military colonies, follow the 

^ Haxthausen, vol. iii. p. 348. • Haxthausen, vol. iii. p. 340. 
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troops, and receive certain allowances jfrom the Govern- 
ment. In other corps the families are often left be- 
hind, but in every case the rule is rigidly adhered to, 
that the children of every soldier's wife, no matter how 
long he has been absent, unless she has married again, 
are the property of the Emperor. There are no less than 
860,000 of these widows in the country. The children are 
brought up in special establishments, entirely at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

In 1842 there were 36,000 of them who were formed 
into a httle army, divided into twenty-five battalions of 
infantry, twenty squadrons of cavalry, and five batteries 
with wooden cannon. When they grow up they fill the 
subordinate situations in the army, such as sergeants, 
musicians, assistant-surgeons, and a very useful body of 
men called the topographers. The separation from home, 
however, greatly injures their moral character, and the 
Cantonists, as they are called, very often turn out ill. 

The late Emperor made great efforts to improve the 
condition of the common soldier in Eussia, although it 
is very doubtftd whether he succeeded in doing so. One 
great boon, however, granted by him, which has really 
bettered the condition of the soldier, is the diminution 
of his time of active service, or the introduction of the 
system of " indefinite leave," which will be presently 
explained. 

There are rules against the too frequent infliction of 
punishment, and the most stringent regulations to secure 
to the soldier his fair rations ; but every officer still in- 
flicts what punishment he pleases, and nothing is more 
common than for every officer and even every foreigner 
to send their servant with a little note to the police- 
master of the town, requesting him to administer so 
many lashes. The officers also, in drilling the men, fre- 
quently strike them in the face with their fist, and over 
the body with a stick. Women, also, are constantly 
whipped on their bare bodies at the poUce stations in 
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certain parts of the empire, and as custom is stronger 
than law, it has hitherto been found impossible to prevent 
these hateful abuses. 

The soldier lives well as long as he is in cantonments, 
which is the case with a large portion of the Bussian 
army, for then he lives upon the peasants^ and is a great 
charge upon them. He lives badly when he is in bar- 
racks, because he seldom gets the food to which he is 
entitled. He ought to have nearly as much food as the 
English soldier, according to M. Haxthausen, but I 
think there are few people who will say that in the great 
majority of instances he ever gets it. He lives in a kind 
of mess, and his rations are paid once or twice a month 
to those who manage the mess, which is called the 
** artel,'* of which there is one or more to each company, 
and the managers are non-commissioned officers and 
privates, chosen among themselves. This artel is a ftuid 
to which all contribute something out of their savings, 
to improve their food ; and when their time of service is 
over, they have a right to a certain portion of the balance 
which remains. A proportion of all they earn by 
their labour goes to the artel, and the Grovemment re- 
cognises its existence, and by a recent law its funds are 
divided into two distinct parts, — one for the mess, and the 
other to pay back a certain sum to each man on his 
retiring from active service, so that it thus answers the 
purpose of a kind of savings-bank. 

In the Caucasus, Prince Woronzow very much im- 
proved the condition of the Eussian soldier ; and no less 
than twenty-four field officers were brought to courts- 
martial, principally about the soldier s food, during his 
first year of office ; but I fear that in the interior of 
Eussia things remain in much the same state as formerly. 

The Eussian soldier has been called by high Eussian 
military authorities the most miserable being in existence ; 
and certainly a decided diflerence is apparent between 
the sallow, dejected soldier, and the bluff, hearty, well-fed, 
off-hand Eussian peasant. 
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Soldiera are always employed as lalx>arers by inde- 
pendent persons, and soldiers' labour is to be had in the 
market of idl towns. The merchants at Odessa always 
pay soldiers, even as porters, about 25 per cent, below 
other labourersj because they are not so strong. In 
Odessa, the common pay of a labourer is forty copecks 
silver, or about eighteen pence a-day, and a soldier is 
highly paid at a shilliiig. In harvest-time a good labourer 
near Odessa gets as much as seven shillings a-day- 

The time of service is still twenty -two years for the 
Guards; twenty-five years for the other troops^ and 
twenty years for conscripts of the military colonies* 

Between 1833 and 1840 was introduced the system 
mentioned before, by yrhich every man has the right to 
what is caUed " indefinite leave," after ten or fifteen years' 
serviccj according to the part of the empire from which he 
happens to come. During the rest of his time of service 
he is always liable to be called upon, in the case of war, to 
form part of one of the two armies of reserve, or to assist 
at some of the grand reviews that periodically take place. 
In the latter case a great injury is inflicted upon him ; 
for be is sometimes marched two thousand miles for a 
mere parade, and of course, if he is a tradesman engaged 
in business, his interests suffer very severely. 

The system of indefinite leave is said to answer ad- 
mirably. The poor soldiers may perhaps see their homes 
;igain after ten years, though they never could hope to 
survive twenty -five years' service ; and since this measure 
liEs been adopted, the health of the army, which is in 
this case equivalent to its happiness, has much improved- 

The empire is now divided into two parts, east and 
west, for purposes of the conscription, and regularly each 
division can only be ctiUed upon for recruits once in 
two y^ears, although tliis nile, as all rules in Russia, 
has often been disregarded* The following is the amount 
per cent, which has been levied in ten years, from 1840 
to 1H50:— 
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1840. Both divisions 5 per 1000 

Then till 1848, eight years, the r^uUur quota of each 
division of 5 per 1000 every other year, or 2^ per 

1000 per annum on both divisions 20 per 1000 

1849. On account of the movements of troops in^ 12 per 1000 on 

1848-49, and the expeditions in Hungary, Walla -> both divisions 

chia, and Transylvania J was levied. 

Total 37 per 1000 

Thus a total of 37 per 1000, or upwards of 3i percent, 
of the able-bodied male population, were taken for the 
military service in ten years. Taking the male popula- 
tion of Eussia, subject to conscription, at twenty mil- 
lions, this would make 700,000 able-bodied men who 
were drafted into the army in the ten years from 1840 
to 1850 ; but the army in 1840 already consisted of at 
least 700,000 men, which, added to the number of the 
recruits, would give 1,400,000 men devoted to the 
military service during that period, and, as the army 
in 1850 was certainly not above 800,000, there would 
remain 600,000 men to be accounted for. 

It is not too much to suppose that in 1850-51 and 52, 
the ordinary number of 2i per 1000 (7i per 1000 for 
the three years), was levied. In 1853, in the Turkish 
campaign, the losses were probably as great as in the 
Hungarian, and the army had to be augmented. In 
1854 we know that great eflforts have been made, 
and therefore, in these two years, it is fair to suppose 
that 12 per 1000 were levied each year. This would 
make, in the five years since 1850, a levy of 31i per 1000, 
or upwards of 3 per cent, on twenty millions, about 
700,000 men. But the levy in the last year (1854) has 
certainly been more than 12 per 1000, for, besides the 
regular recruits, waggons, with men to attend upon them, 
have been pressed, and the waggoners have been required 
by the Government to be of a certain standard and able- 
bodied, and when they are at a distance from home they 
have been obliged to serve as soldiers. Including these 
peasants, and supposing the conscription in 1854 to have 
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required a number above the 12 per 1000 which has 
been allowed for it^ we may perhapis add another 200,000 
men m the result of the j^eat efforts that have been 
miide to get conscripts up to the 1st of January, 1855* 
Then in the last fift^3en years there will be a total of- — 

Men. 

Eegakr army, 1840 .,.,,...,,. 700,000 

Ten years conBcripts, 1840-50 »,,.... 700,000 

Five years conscripts, 1850-54 600,000 

Additional for exira conscription in 1854 - * * , 200,000 

A grand total of 2,200,000 

— men who have passed through the Eussian service since 
1840, and who are represented now, by the very highest 
calculation, that of M, Tegoborski, by from 800,000 
to 900^000 men, which he says was the number upon 
which the military budget was calculated in the year 
1854, Consequently 1,330,000 men have disappeared 
througli the agency of the llussian anny since 1840, 

This enormous sacrifice of men to the military system 
is very severely felt^ and must have gone far to neutralize 
any increase of the poptdation of late years. Haxthansen 
says, *' These oukases for levying the conscriptions tdways 
spread mouniing and consternation* The nobility snflers 
great losses. The Scheremeteff, the Dcmidoff, and the 
Orloffs^ are often obliged to furnish several hundred 
recruits. Famihes lose their best workmen, and then- 
fathers and their brothers ; for the number of bad cha- 
racters, who possess the physical qualities necessary to 
enter the service, is not enough to realize the number 
of troops demanded by the Emperor." 

Now as to the expense of the Eussian soldier to the 
state. It will be seen from the following passage that 
M. Tegoborski, the mouthpiece of the Eussian Govern- 
ment on statistical subjects^ estimates it at a very low 
figure. He says, *' the military budget of Eussia for 
1854, for an effective of from 800,000 to 900,000 men, was 
estimated at 84,200,000 silver roubles, and that of the 
navy at 14,400,000 silver roubles, or nearly 16,000,000^. 
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altogether, which would give an average of 100 roubles 
or 16/. per hea^ per annum, for the maintenance of the 
troops. Admitting that the eiBTective of the army waa 
carried to 1,250,000 men in the year 1855, which would 
suppose an augmentation of 450,000 men, or 60 per cent., 
and adding to the military budget of 84,200,000 silver 
roubles, in a round sum 50,000,000 silver roubles, or 
8,000,000/., the whole military budget of Bussia for the 
year 1855 would then only amount to about 24,000,000/." 

In calculating the means of Bussia to pay this sum, 
we do not know the exact amount of the Bussian revenue 
beyond the year 1853, when, according to M. Tegoborski, 
it amounted to 37,384,660/. But the Bussian revenue 
in the year 1839, which is the only other year he gives, 
is stated to have been upwards of one-third less, so that 
in the last fifteen years there is stated to have been the 
enormous increase of 36 per cent, without the levying of 
any new taxes. As the accounts of the Bussian revenue 
are not published, we cannot place implicit reliance on a 
mere statement of results by an interested party. But 
we aU know that estimates are generally much below the 
real expense, and it is probable that the military budget, 
considering the enormous expenses of the transport of 
stores and materials, and the movement of troops, and 
the losses which have been sustained, must be nearly 
the double of M. Tegoborski's calculation, or, let us say 
at least 40,000,000/. instead of 24,000,000/. On the 
other hand, considering the great injury to the peasants 
from the increased number of recruits and their own 
forced services for transport, and an acknowledged dimi- 
nution of 20 per cent, in the exports and imports, which 
will be much greater next year if an efficient blockade be 
kept up, shall we be wrong in considering the Bussian 
realized revenue of 1 854 as very much below that of 1 853? 

M. Tegoborski calculates the diminution of the revenue 
in 1854 at about 2,000,000/. from the falling off of the 
customs duties alone. It is probable, therefore, that the 
revenue of the country, during the past year, will not have 
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even sufficed by several niillions to pay the expenses of the 
army and navy alonej while, besides these expenses, there 
is the interest of the debt and the expenditure of the 
civil govemraent to be met, which is reckoned at 
about 8,000,000^. Tims it may be fairly suppose<l 
that Knssia will want at least 48,000,000/. to cover the 
expenses of the year 1854, which is eleven millions more 
than the total amount of lier revenue during the last 
year of peace, 1853. Her credit in Europe'" is indeed 
pretty good^ but it is notorious that she depends 
upon foreign capital for the cultivation of her soil. The 
precious metals have almost disappeared from the empire : 
paper alone is seen there; and if we press her hard 
during the next six months she must be reduced to very 
great straits. 

Although the Eussian soldier has a hard life of it as a 
private, yet if he rises to be a non-commissioned officer, 
he then, after twelve years' service, becomes ennobled, and 
receives his commission, or retires with a pension. Thus 
a considerable number of the officers of the Russian 
army have risen from the ranks, and aU who obtain 



" ** Tliti baukcra oi l^crlia in lHy3 
refuBeil the 5 \>er cent* Hii^ian loan 
&l 83| with a bonua of 17 per 100 on 
the uorainal capitaL For ih^ last 
twenty yean Rtissia bas been borrow* 
ing, to oos^er the deficit left in her 
budget by her enormons niiUtary 
pre^iaratioiia/' — Leon Faucher, * Be- 
vue des Deui Mondes,* Nov, 15, 1864, 

The position of Roftsia is well de- 
Bcribed by M, Leon Faucher ; — *' How 
cau the riches of a country he sf<>ken 
of, which IB still on so maoy sides a 
desert to clear nnd ]KK>plo? There 
are scarcely 11 in habitants to the 
Bciuare kilometre (tsi-Srda of a mile)* 
The Avemi^e of life is only 20 yenra 
(!«« than half that of the inhfvbiUntfi 
of London, which is 43), and this 
preaenta vQty prccanotia resources for 
recruiting immense annics. The 
middle claases in Etissia are scarcfrly 
bom i the noblea are in debt ; the 



l>easaiita are reduoed to a state of 
serfdom^ or live in it kind of com- 
munism which is the actual practice 
of the most immoral and harljarous 
thooriea ; raaimfacturing industry is 
an artificial creation by hi^h protec- 
tive tarilfs ; agriculture, with the e.x- 
oeption of the fcin^dom of Pokrid, is 
in a rude and patriarchal state. The 
forests, Ih© tstt^pi-es, and the mai-abes 
occupy 5-6thfl of the empire; and 
can it be 8U(>ix>Hed that a soil thus 
T>adly prcimrt'd can furnish the moans 
of BUccessfuUy resisting the powors 
of the Weatj who have in abundance 
what Pnssia has a dearth of, or will 
soon have a dearth of, namely, men 
and money." — Id. p. 318, These are 
home tnitha, and we have only to 
thank unr lat« rulers that Russia is 
not alreatly so far reduced as to l^e 
obliged to accept any terme that we 
chose to imiHJSe upon her. 
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commissions are obliged to serve as non-commissioned 
officers for a certain period. Formerly the length of time 
was BIX months, but it has lately been extended to 
two years, so that I suppose the system is found to 
answer. 

None are exempted from this condition except those 
who have gone throngli the military schools, in wliich 
they are allowed to pass their probation m non-com- 
missioned officers, and then enter the army as officem. 
An officer in his probationary state is called a " yonnker/* 
and he wears the drab greatcoat, and regularly performs 
the duties of a sergeant. His only privilege is to have his 
dress of finer materials than tliat of the common men, — 
if he chooses to pay for it. Off duty he lives among his 
equals, and is often seen in his soldier's coat at the table 
of generals. Thus tlie system of promotion in the army, 
and indeed the whole feelings of the Russian people, are 
far less aristocratic than among ourselves. 

The common soldiers in Enssia are also frequently 
decorated with the medal which is by far the most prized, 
even by the highest ranks of officers, namely, the Soldier'a 
Cross of St. George. This is the one given only for 
distinguished bravery, and it is very much sought after, 
A certain number of these crosses are distributed after 
every remarkable achievement. It is given not only 
after great battles, but whenever any man has performed 
a signal act of valour. 

The cross is simply of lead, wliile other crosses are of 
more precious material, and it is alike for soldiers and 
officers. The Grand Cross of St. George is given for 
having taken the capital of an enemy, or having 
fought a battle which has decided the fate of an empire. 
The late Emperor himself wore only the Soldier s Cross 
of St. George, which he gained under fire in the Turkish 
war. There were only two Grand Crosses in existence a 
few years ago, one of which waa worn by our own Buke 
of Wellington, and the other by Marshal Paskievitch, 
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who received his for the taking of Arzeroom, which waii 
considered as the capital of iVrmenia " 

The order of St. George is universalljr regarded in 
Russia with the same pride and respect as the orders of 
*' the Iron Cross/' that of '* Maria Theresa/' and that 
" of Merit " are in other Enropean countries. 

Since the last few years aJso there exists in Russia an 
imitation of the distinction accorded to Latour d'Auvergne, 
that of being **le premier grenadier de France/' Ar- 
chippus Ossipof, in 1840, blew up the fort MichaUof, 
and himself in it, to prevent its being taken by the Cir- 
cassians ; and his name is still kept on tlie lists as the 
first grenadier of the first company of the infantry regi- 
ment of Tenginsk, Wlien his name is called, the second 
soldier always answers, '* Dead for the honour of the 
Russian arms in the fort Michailof " 

There also exist in Russia orders and medals of honour 
conferred upon regiments, which recall the epoch of their 
creation, the names of their founders, and their famous 
actions* ITiese formerly existed in the French and all 
the German armies, but are now only found in the 
Austrian and English armies, and a few Prussian regi- 
ments. In Russia the regiments have continued to exist 
since Peter the Great, and keep up by outward signs the 
remembrance of their services. The Preobrajenski guards, 
the few companies which Peter undertook to drill osten- 
sibly for his amusement, and which became the nucleus 
of the whole Russian army, still wear the original 
helmets of liis time \ and it is a glory among the men to 
have those that are the most pierced by bullets and 
battered by sabre-cuts. 

The regiment of Tchfernigoff* obtained the privilege of 
alone wearing red-stockings (probably gaiters to the knee, 
which were then worn all over Europe), because at the 
battle of Pultava they marched in blood up to their knees. 

■ I boliev© Count Hadetski hss also received this decoration aince his 
lUlian campaigns. 

I s 
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The regiment of NoYoginsk is allowed to carry the 
standard of St, George Binee the battle of the Trebbia 
and the passage of the Alps under Suvdrof, in 1799; 
and this regiment jjossesses silver tnmipete, given to it in 
consequence of the passage of the GuU* of Bothnia upon 
the ice, under Bagration in 1807. The Russians have 
also copied the system of giving their generals titles 
commemorative of the \dctories they have gained in 
foreiini countries. Thus in ancient Home there was 
Scipio Africanus ; in modern Prance there are a host of 
titles of the time of the Empire, of which Soult, Dulce of 
Dalmatia, and Ney, Prince of tlie Moskowa, are ex- 
amples ; and in onr own conntryj the title of Lord Mahon 
perpetuates the victories of Lord Peterborough, and the 
Duke of Wellington was made Marquis of Douro, and 
Lord Kean Baron of Ghuzni. The Kussians keep more 
strictly to the Roman style in their titles of honour, and 
thus we find a Suvorof Italinski, a Diibitch Sabalkanski, 
and a Paskieviteh Erivanski, 

The dress of the Russian soldier consists of a dark- 
green coatee, which he very seldom wears» except on 
parade ; a drab greatcoat, which is his constant dress ; 
two pairs oi' trousers, one for summer and one for winter ; 
a cravat ; three shirts ; three pairs of boots, and a cap. 
The whole of these articles cost the Government about 
2L, with IL 3s. Gd, each year for rene^val, and they remain 
the property of the soldier* 

It wUl be observed that no stockings are mentioned, 
as no soldiers wear themj and many officers cannot 
afford such luxuries^ and only wear bandages wrapped 
round the legs, something like the piferari in Italy. 

AH articles of clothing are made up by workmen in 
each battahon, and these amount to fifty men, who are 
constantly employed, and consequently by this system 
the efiective force of the army is considerably reduced. 

Many classifications may be made of the Russian 
army, as into^ — Ist, regular and irregular troops ; 2nd, 
grand army, always ready for offensive operations, and 
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troops employed ou local services ; 3rd, the active army 
and the reserve, although aJl the reserves are on active 
lervice at the present moment; 4th, according to the 
system of numbering from each regiment upwards ; or, 
5thj according to its division into — first, corps or regular 
armies, each composed of a certain proportion of in- 
fantry^ cavalry, and artillery ; — second, battalions not 
formed into regiments ;— and, third, irregular cavalry 
and militia. 

This is the classification which I will now follow — Ist, 
then, as to the regular corps, there is : — 

L Tlie corps of Guai'ds, consisting of 38,000 infantry, 
with 60 squadrons of regular and 17i of irregular cavalry, 
one division of mounted engineers, and 116 pieces of 
artillery. The station of this corps is at Petersburg in 
time of peace i but it has recently been moved into 
Poland, 

2. Tlie corps of Grenadiers, likewise consisting of 
38,000 infantry, but only 32 squadrons of cavalry, and 
88 pieces of artillery. Their station is at Novgorod, 
ninety miles from Petersburg, where they stiU remain. 

8-8, Six corps of infantry, as they are called, although 
they are complete armies like the two that have been 
named. They form the bulk of the Eussian army, and 
have each 50,000 infantry, 32 squadrons of cavalry, and 
112 pieces of artillery ; making a total for the six corps 
of 300,000 infantry; 193 squadrons of lancers and huzzars, 
and 672 pieces of artillery. 

The following are the stations of these six corps, which 
are echelloned in a semicircle round the frontiers of the 
Bussian Empire, beginning with the Baltic Provinces, 
then passing through Poland and Bessarabia, and along 
the shores of the Black Sea and the Azof, and upwards 
t^ Moscow, w^iere the 6th corps is stationed. 

The first four corps form the Grand Army under 
Prmce Paskifc^dtch, whose head-quarters are at War- 
saw, and who is also Viceroy of Poland. The regular 
station of the first corps of infantry is in the Bidtic Pro* 
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vinces, where it generally remamB more stationary than 
the next three corps. It has now recently been moved 
to Grodno and Bialostok, in Lithuania, and has been or- 
dered to advance into the kingdom of Poland, It is 
commanded by General Sievers, a German, of Livonia. 

The next tliree corps^ tlie 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, are re- 
gularly stationed in the kingdom of Poland, and revolve 
in a certain circle of cantonments, being never allowed, 
for obvious reasons, to remain more tlian three years in 
the same place. 

The 2nd corps has now been removed to replace 
the third corps on the Bniestr and the Pruth, and is 
commanded by General Paniutin, a Eussian. 

The 3rd corps has its usual head-quarters at Kre- 
menetz in Wolliynia, and has now been moved to the 
Crimea, The arrival of one of its divisions, the eighth 
in the general system of the army, at Baktchescrai, was 
announced in our papers about the 20th of January, 
when it was addressed by Prince Gortchakoft', This 
corps is commanded by General Kiad, who has served in 
the Caucasus. 

The 4th corps has been moved to the Crimea, and was 
commanded by General Dannenberg, who was deprived 
of it in consequence of losing the battle of Inkerman, 
on November 5th, 1854, and he has been succeeded by 
General Osten Sacken, who before that time had all the 
recruiting of New Russia under his care. Both these 
generals are Germans* 

The regular station of the 5th corps is in New Russia, 
and its head-quarters are at Odessa. One division is 
usually kept in the Crimea, one on the Dniepr and Dniestr, 
and one in Bessarabia* Its cavalry station is on the Bong, 
at Nemirgorod and other places. Its artillery station is 
at Tyraspol on the Dniestr, which is one of the great 
arsenals of Russia. It was borrowed to reinforce the 
army of Caucasus in 1843, and returned in 1S46. One 
division of it was again sent there in 1854, and it has 
been commanded since about 1840 by General Luders, 
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a German, He repLiced General Mouravidfj a man of 
considerable ability, who was tben disgraced, but baa 
been recently restored to favour, and is now governor- 
general of the Caucasus. Since this war began, many 
able men, obnoxious on account of then* liberal opinions, 
or from other causes, have been restored to favour and 
employed, no doubt because there is felt in the present 
crisis a great scarcity of men fitted to fill liigb appoint- 
ments* We, on the contrary, have an ** embatTaa de 
richesses " of good men^ but our government^ unlike that 
of Ilussia, imfbrtunately appears to have allowed private 
considerations and official routine to stand too much in 
the way of their appointment. The whole of the 5th 
corps has now been moved into the Crimea. 

The 6th corps is regularly stationed at Moscow in 
time uf peace, but it has now been moved to the south. 
Of its three divisions, Nos. 10 and 17 are in the Crimea, 
and No. 18 in the Caucasus, It is nominally commanded 
by Prince GortchakofF the Third (tretiey), as he is called 
in Eussia, but the real active commander is General 
Tchlodaiefl', an officer of great ability. Such have been 
the loc^Ltions and '' dislocations " of the six corps of 
inikntry. 

9thly and lOtldy, in the general list of corps, come 
the two reserve corps of cavalry. The first of these 
consists of 80 squadrons and 48 pieces of artillery. Its 
regular station is at Nemirgorod, on the Boug, and 
it has been moved to the seat of war. The second 
corps of cavahy of reserve consists of 82 squadrons, and 
a di\dsion of light cavalry of reserve of 24 squadrons^ 
or altogether, 1 08 squadrons, and 73 pieces of artillery,* 
Tliis is the corps of the dragoons, or soldiers intended to 
act either as iniantiy or cavalry, according to the ideas 
of those who first invented the Dragoon. This notion 

" Perhajia the light division of considered quiU inde^wndont oi' (liii 
cflvairy of rcRcrs^c and its lij^lit av* second coq-^s. — Hnxlhausen, voL iii, 
tjHory (24 liglil piecefi) eliould be jn 287. 
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of having the same soldier fit for both services was given 
up in Europe after the wars of Napoleon, but revived 
by the Emperor of Russia, with whom it is a favourite 
notion. It is, however, generally disapproved of by 
Kussian officers, who do uot consider that the men gain 
in efficiency by having to perform double duties. Tlie 
station of the second cavalry reserve corps is at 
Kharkof. 

1 Itlily, Tlie corps of the Caucasus, which a few years 
ago consisted altogether of a very mixed army of 170,000 
men, so scattered over the country, that 20,000 men 
could with difficulty be got together. 

Besides these eleven regular corps, which are most of 
them complete armies, there are also in Biissia a large 
body of regular infantry for the internal service of the 
country, which is supplied with the necessary comple- 
ment of cmvUry and artillery by the Cossacks. Tliis 
force of infantry amounts altogether to 200^)00 menj 
and is divided into separate battahons, called " battalions 
of the Une," and not into regiments, 

Tliese troops are used as garrisons for fortresses and 
towns ; they are placed in some turbulent coimtries on the 
frontiers of the empire, and are employed in various ways 
in the civil and military administration. Fifty of them 
are ** the garrison battalions/* and together form w^hat is 
called ''the guard of the interior," separated into ten 
districts, and the capital of each government in European 
Eussia has generally one and sometimes two of these 
battalions. Tliey count among their ranks many vete- 
rans, and are generally cantoned in open tOAvns, as their 
health is then better and the expense of tlioir mainte- 
nance less. In Siberia two battalions and a half form the 
interior guard of the country* 

Besides the garrison battahons there are 84 battalions 
of the line, disposed in various groups: — 47 are placed 
in the Caucasus, and have already been counted; 12 are 
Finnish, and form the 22 nd division of infantry, whose 
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station is in Finland ; 1 belong to Orenbonrg, and 
compose the 23rd division of iniantry ; 1 5 axe Sil>erian 
battalions, who have also some aitillery (12 pieces), and 
are stationed in Siberia, 

There are besides these the corps of veterans and 
invalids, and the corps of military workmen, as follows : — 
1; (!•) 552 companies of veterans of infantry, of about 
40 men each, who do duty in district towns, the imperial 
palaces^ and other places^ ^ 22,080 men. 

(2,) 138 companies of invalids, of about 100 men 
each, occupied with the same duties, — 13,800 men. 

(3.) 115 companies of veterans and artillery workmen, 
of 150 to 200 men each, for the service of the artiEery of 
the fortresses, the workshops of the artillery, and the 
manufactories of guns, powder, &c* — say 20^000 men, 

(4*) 105 companies of veterans, workmen, and soldiers 
belonging to the corps of engineers, likewise of 150 to 
200 men each, and = say 20,000 men. 

Tliere is besides a corps of police, amounting to 3000 
men, sciittered over all the towns of the empire. The 
Cossacks also partly perform the duties of the police 
in the towns, and in the country there is no police 
at all. 

Thus the corps of veterans and invahds equal alto- 
gether — 

Infantry vetenms .. ,, .- .- 22,080 

Ditto 13.*W0 

Veteran workmeu of artillery, &c* .. ,. -. .* ** 40^000 

Total - •- .^ 75,880 

Add to these — 

Fifty-two batlalioufi and a half of the Interior gnard *. 62,500 
Eighty*four battaliouB of fclie line ,» *. 8^,000 

Total of local regular troops 212,380 

Haxthausen, adding in the regular troops of the corps 
of the Caucasus, makes the local regular troops := 299,800 
men, and adding further the reserves of the battalions of 
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the line, upwards of 15,000 men, makes a grand total lor 
the local regular troops of 315/)00 men. 

The total of the '* troupes mobiles," or aggressive army, 
being 699,000 men, it follows that in the present military 
organization of Eussia, in ordinary times of peace, she 
can furnisli upwards of a million of regular troops. 

The irregular troops of the Russian army are also very 
numerous, and mostly consist of Ught cavalry. By far 
the most important of these are the Cossacks, who are 
mostly of Eussian extraction. 

There are, however, besides the Cossacks, irregular 
troops taken from every tribe or nation which Eussia has 
conquered, and tliis system is followed, not so much 
because of the value of their services, as to teach them to 
expend their military energies in her service, and by 
accustoming them to good pay and the luxuries of civil- 
ized life, to wean their affections from their own people. 

Tlierc is a regular line of Cossacks all the way from the 
banks of the Danube along the north of the Caspian, and 
all through Tatary and Mongolia, to the extreme verge 
of eastern Asia at Kamstchatka. 

Along a part of this line, from the Caspian to Kam* 
stchatka, there is also a chain of tribes, the rightful pos- 
sessors of the country, allied together, beginning with 
the Kirgiuz, and ending with the pacific population of 
Kamstchatka. The Cossacks prevent the Kirgiiiz from 
levying a tribute on the Eussian merchants and colonists, 
and force the Kamstchatkans to pay their tribute to the 
Eussian government. 

The following is an enumeration from M. Haxthausen's 
work of the force which the Cossacks, according to their 
constitution and ordinances, are bound to furnish, if a levy 
of the whole of them were made. In case of ui^ncy, 
they would be able to bring into the field at least one- 
fourth more of practised warriors, especially if the State 
assisted them in their equipment. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the 
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Cossacks are occupied in the labours of agriculturei and 
the abstraction of so large a proportion of them jis took 
place of late years in time of peace has been a material 
injury to their interests,^ If so large a numl>er were 
taken as M* Haxthausen supposesj the tillage of the fields 
could hardly be effected* 

h The Cossacks of the Don can put on foot 68 regi- 
ments of cavalry, of which two belong t^ the Guard, and 
14 batteries of horse artUlery. Each regiment is com- 
posed of 6 sotni ^ or centuries ; total = 348 sotni and 
112 guns. 

2, The Cossacks of the western side of the Sea of 
Azof. These are the best sailors of the south of Russia. 
They possess 30 gun-boats, and in time of peace ai"e 
exclusively occupied in blockading the coasts of Circ4tssja. 
They belong properly to the navy. 

3. The Cossacks of the Danube. They can put on 
foot 2 regiments of cavalry. Each regiment is com- 
posed of 6 sotni, and numbers 870 men. 

4- Tlie Cossacks of the Black Sea> or the Tcliemo- 
morski Cossacks, who are the ancient Zaporogues of the 
Dniepr. These can furnish 12 regiments of cavahy, 
I division {2 sotni) of Cossacks of the Guard, 9 battalions 
of riflemen, 3 batteries of horse artillery, and 1 of foot 
tirtillery. 

Each regiment has about 6 sotni, and therefore their 
total would be 9 battalions, 74 sotni of cavalry, and 
32 guns. 

5. The Cossacks of the Line, or of the Caucasus: 18 
regiments of cavalry, and 3 batteries of horse artillery. 

According to the ordinance of 1845, they were to be 
raised to 20 regiments of cavalry, and of 884 men each; 
and, in addition, they were to fiirnish an escort for the 



** I have already mentioned the 
diminution in tlie quantity oF Unseed 
and wheat brought iiiro the Etigliih 
market from " the Lino totmlry,*' in 
ooasffiitieiioe of the tkimindi ujion the 
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Emperor at Petersburg, and one division (I suppose 3 
sotni) fur the active Polish army. 

Counting upon tlie old state of things before 1845^ the 
total was 108 sotni and 24 guns. 

6. The Cossacks of the Und Mountains: 12 regiments 
of cavahj% of 5 sotni each> making altogether 60 sotni, 

7- The Cossacks of Orenbomrg^ 10 regiments of ca- 
valry, of 6 sotni each, and 3 batteries of horse artillery ; 
total 60 sotni and 24 guns. 

8* Tlie Cossacks of the Line of Siberia, who must not 
be confounded vnth the Cossacks of the towns in that 
country ; 9 regiments of cavalry, and 3 batteries of horse 
artilleiy ; total 54 (?) sotni and 24 guns. 

9, The Cossacks of the frontiers of China : 8 sotni. 

10. The Cossacks of Astrakhan: 3 regiments of ca- 
v^y, and 1 battery of horse artillery; IS sotni and 8 
guns- 

IL The town Cossacks of Siberia: S regiments of 
infantrj'^ (? hattaUons). 

The number of the Cossack infantrj^ is very uncertain, 
because the force of the Siberian battalions is unknown. 

The most important question for Europe to inquire is, 
aa to how many of these Cossacks are available during 
a European war like the present ? On this point the 
foUowiQg calculation must of course be only approx- 
imative. 

1 , If KuBsia continues the war of the Caucasus on its 
present footing. — In this case the Cossacks of tlie Don, 
9 or 10 regiments of which are ordinarily employed in 
the Caucasus, would only offer of — 

100 pitjoes of artilleiy. 



Cossacks of Danube 
Cossacks of Ural ., 
Goasadcs of Orenbourg . 

Total .. . 



38,000 cavalry 
1,700 „ 
5,000 „ 
5»000 ,p 
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,. 49,700 „ 

2. If Russia restricted herself to a purely defensive 
war in the Caucasus^ and abandoned her more adranced 
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posts, without leaving her frontiers undefended, there 
might be added 2000 men of the Don, 2000 Teherno- 
morski or Black Sea Cossacks, 4000 Cossacks of the Line ; 
altogether 10,000 additional men. 

The total force available would then be 60,000 cavalry 
and 110 guns. In each of these cases 20,000 to 30,000 
cavalry of the new formation might be drawn from Si- 
beria, and directed successively to the theatre of war. 

There are, besides, a number of irregular troops not of 
Kussian origin, but organized after the manner of the 
Cossacks ; and although their military importance is not 
great, I will enumerate them. 

Many of the tribes that will be mentioned have long 
served under the Russian banner, as anciently the Crauls 
served in the armies of Csesar. , Their motive has been 
not attachment to the Russians^ but fear of them. Long 
habit and traditions of submission have much modified 
their state of feeling, and has at last made these people 
pretty faithful servants of the Russian government ; as, 
for example, the Bashkirs, who used formerly to have 
constant sanguinary coUiisions with the Cossacks of the 
Ural Mountains. There are other tribes who now serve the 
Russians J because they are forced to d^? so, and who loould 
willingly Jight against thein, if they had not a conmction of 
their own inferiority. 

Other tribes would suffer the supremacy of Russia 
pretty patiently, if that power was not so severe in mak- 
ing them respect the rights of property, and if she did not 
prevent their indulging their old habits of levying black- 
mail on their neighbours, and the merchants and tra- 
vellers who pass through their territory. 

It is therefore evidently not from any great benefits to 
be derived from their military organization, but in order 
to watch them, that they are brought into close relations 
with the Cossack troops charged with the defence of the 
Russian authority in the countries inhabited by them. 

Tlie following is a concise account of these nations : — 
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(A,) The Tatars of Crimea* These ieeble reraains of 
the ancient sovereigns of Southern Russia belong to that 
horde whose Khans had formerly more than once pene- 
trated as far as the Oka, and never at the head of less 
than 150,000 cavalry; They now furnish to the Injpe- 
rial Guard a squadron of fine irregular troops, 

(B.) Tlie warlike tribes of the Caucasus nnd Trans- 
Caucasia, Tliey furnish to the Eussian government 
auxiliary troops for the wars in those countries. These 
troops are very useful, although dependence cannot be 
always placed on them ; but for wars beyond their own 
country, any number might be obtained by voluntary 
enlistment. They furnish to the Eussian army — 

1. A squadron of the guard forming the personal 
escort of the Emperor/and constituting, with a squadron 
of the Cossacks of the Line, *' the Tcherkess Guards/' 

2. A regiment of 6 squadrons serving in the army 
of Poland. 

3. An infantry regiment of Georgian militia to re- 
inforce the military cordon established against the Les- 
ghins, beyond the Alezan, a river of ICakhetia, in 
Georgia. Total of these :— 2 battalions and 7 squadrons. 

(C.) The Baskliirs and Metsch^riacks. They inhabit 
in part as nomades Perm and Orenbourg, and belong to 
the army of the Cossacks of Orenbourg, In J813 many 
of these serv'^^ed in Germany* 

(D,) The Buriates and the Toungouses : — ^5 regiments 
of cavalry. 

They form part of the Cossack force on the Cliinese 
frontier. 

Eussia might march forward a large portion of these 
irregular troops^ but they are yet so little civilized that 
the Russian government does not like to bring them to 
the West^ because their want of discipline and obedience 
in fighting would make them rather an impediment than 
an advantage on the field of battle. They are, however, 
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of some importance, as they might be used to replace the 
be^t corps of Cossacks in the East and in the Caucasus, 
while the latter were moved away to the West, 

The native cavalry of the Caucasus alone, on account 
of their great courage and address, would offer a precious 
auxiliary force to the Russian army in wars on her 
western frontier, if they could be brought to fight under 
her banner/ 

The regiments of irregular cavalry among the Eussians 
are principally intended to serve for a war of skirmishers. 
TTieir chief business is to provide for the security of the 
Russian army^ and its means of comm\mication, by pro- 
tecting the baggage and the convoys of prisoners. They 
are also very useful in carrying orders, and forming re- 
lays for correspondence; and, lastly, are of the greatest im- 
portance in annoying the enemy with constant skirmishes. 

They show great skill and a liking for these various 
duties, wliich are not only in perfect harmony with their 
military habits, but which give them frequent oppor- 
tunities of plunder. It is said that during the years 
1812-1814 they estabHshed themselves, privately, a 
chain of Cossack posts, from the Seine to the Don, to 
pass along their booty ; and .without some such plan it 
is difficult to understand how during those campaigns 
they could have sent so many precious objects home from 
the West to offer to the image of *' the Mother Mary/* or 
" the beautiful Minka/' of the Don, as they called their 
favourite image of the Virgin. 

In most armies the duties of providing for the safety 
of the army are regulated in a very precise order, with 
vigorous dispositions relative to the organization and 
employment of patrols, guards of the camp, and piquets. 
The Cossacks know none of these arrangements. Tliey 
surround on all sides the corps of troops which they are 
told to protect, and by the delicacy of their senses, and 

' If M. Haxthausen eatTnmlea m Hiissians, why have we not lon^ mp 
highly these Caucasian auxiliaries*, if army eel them a^inst their iiatTiral 
they could be bmnght to aid the enemies? 
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their instinctive quickness, it is possible for the Russian 
regula-r troops to give themselves up to a more complete 
seciirity tliaii any Western armies pro\dded with the most 
intelligent officers and sergeants. Suvorof called the 
Cossacks " the eye of the army ;" and he might have 
said that they were also its ears and its antenna. 

The irregular troops are of the more utility in the • i 
Russian army^ because the regular corps do not show i 
much aptitude for the minor duties of the military ser- I 
vice. There is therefore in the Russian army the most 
rigorous division of labour that was ever seen in any %^m 
army ; to the regular troops are allotted the labours f^^ 
of war, and to the irregular troops those of general sur- 
veillance. The Cossack has no equal for surprises and 
skirmishes. No cavalry in Europe could make such 
marches as they constantly perform, without ruining 
their horses. In Europe they often carried with them a 
pack-horse; but even without this they performed in- 
credible featSj and fifty miles is with them an ordinary 
day*s journey* Of the 3500 men of regular troops who 
were sent on the expedition to Khiva in 1840, only 1000 
returned. Of 1200 Cossacks who made part of that same t j 
expedition only 60 perished ; and of 2000 or 3000 ^ ' 
Kirguiz who accompanied it the loss was stiQ less. If 
on the one hand this was the result of their familiarity | 
with the steppes and the climate of these countries* on ' 
the other hand it was partly owiug to their fitness for i 
making forced marches. jfl 

The Cossack, who is generally a strong man, appears 
to be too heavy for his horse, but this is not really tlie 
case* The Cossack horse is a wonderful animal to endure 
fatigue. He has a good head, a ewe neck, a krge arm, 
short legs, broad chest, and a sound hoof His back often 
seems too long ; but it is said^ that he is often found 
with two ribs more than ordinary horses. In winter he 
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seeks his pasture in the snows of the steppes, and thus 
learns to be very hardy ; and he can do an immense deal 
of work when he is fed on oaten bread or barley, wheat, 
straw, or good or bad hay, all of which he will eat. He 
is very active in climbing mountains, and swimming rivers. 
At Marshal Munich's assault on the lines of Perecop the 
Oossacks arrived at the top of the rampart as soon as 
the first men of the infantry. The Cossack horse is ac- 
coitomed to eat at all hours of the day ; and his master con- 
tinually feeds him whenever he has an opportunity. If he 
stops but for a moment, even under the fire of cannon in 
time of war, the Cossack always feeds his horse with some* 
thing ; and the horse never refuses any food, either on 
account of its bad quality or the time at which it is given. 
"He alone" (I use the words of Haxthausen) "who 
has had the pain to see his fine and faithM horse refuse 
his oats after the fatigue of a battle ; he who has counted 
with anguish the minutes in time of war which have been 
allowed him to feed his horse, and which have passed with- 
out the horse being able to eat; he who has seen his beautiAil 
steed, accustomed to delicate food, become day by day more 
thin and feeble from bad nourishment and forced marches, 
such a soldier can alone understand how precious in theCos- 
sack horse are his strong stomach and power of endurance."* 
The Cossacks now have trumpets, and under the cover 
of cannon spread themselves out like a swarm, dashing 
upon the enemy when any one of their number, and not 
their officer only, sees a favourable opportunity and gives 
the signal. They dislike to face fire-arms, because, M. 
Haxthausen says, they only come out to fight for plunder, 
but sometimes they will do a daring exploit in hope of a 
* cross, as they are very vain, and love decorations even 
more than the Eussians. Their superstition is remark- 
able ; they believe in all sorts of auguries ; which, although 
also the case with the Hussian soldier, in him is neu- 
tralized by military discipline. The Cossacks, fighting 

• Haxth. vol. iii. p. 460. 
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singly, have no esprit-de-corps to counteract their natural 
feelings, and the crossing of a hare with them may 
lose an engagement. The meeting of a priest is also 
considered very unlucky. 

To sum up : it may be said that at present, with 
regard at least to the Cossacks of the Don, the horse is 
better than his master. They were of great use in the 
wars of Napoleon, when they were still a frontier people, 
continually exercised in war at home, and possessed of a 
democratic constitution, which allowed only merit to raise 
its head. 

Since that time the advance of the Bussian frontiers to 
the South has given the Cossacks internal peace and 
security, and their old constitution has been eitiier taken 
away or made a dead letter. Thus, with the loss of their 
liberty, they have become indiflFerent soldiers and idle 
agriculturists. 

Eussian military men have not, I believe, a high opinion 
of the Don Cossacks, and although they still acknowledge 
their utility in guarding regular troops, and relieving them 
from many laborious duties, are well aware how much 
they have lost of their ancient martial spirit. I believe the 
opinion of our own military authorities is, that they are 
not very formidable in the field, and before Sevastopol 
have shown little inclination to run any great risks. 

Had they stood at all firmly at the afiair of Balaclava, 
not a man of our unfortunate light cavalry could have 
been saved. When our men were returning from that 
fearful ride of death, they saw swarms of Cossacks, several 
thousand in number, descend from the hills to interfcept 
their return. They thought all was over with them, 
as they quickened their pace to charge ; but the Cossacks^ 
shrank from the encounter, opened to the right and left, 
and let them pass in safety.'* 

■ Napoleon's opinion of the Cos- temptible cavalry that, under ordinary 

sacks was not high. In the celebrated circumstances, could not have pene- 

29th bulletin of the Grand Army, he trated a company of Voltigeurs." I 

says of these gentry, " Even the Cos- quote from memory. 
sackB became formidable — that con- 
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I have now given a short account of the forces, re- 
gular and irregular, composing the whole Eussian army, 
which is, perhaps, the most stupendous military engine 
which the world has ever yet seen. 

While the nations of Europe have been disarming, 
Bussia has been augmenting her forces, and spending a 
very large proportion of her revenue in storing up 
weapons of destruction. PeaceM avocations have been 
discouraged by her, and men of peace looked upon with 
contempt. She knows no titles but military ones ; and 
rewards no virtues except those calculated to support her 
despotism. She has resisted the natural influence of 
Europe upon her people, and kept them in poverty- 
stricken isolation ; by her stupendous military force she 
prevents the further disarming of the nations of Europe. 
In proportion as they approach the Eussian frontier, they 
are obliged to keep up larger armies, and waste more 
of their revenues on fortresses and military preparations. 
The threatening aspect of the Eussian army towards 
its neighbours will be more distinctly seen if we look at 
it according to its division into the active, mobilized 
army, always assembled in Poland, with its reserves 
behind it to the eastward, and the local troops, which 
have been already mentioned. 

Every regiment is divided into a certain number of 
battalions for active service, ready immediately to enter 
the field, and others which form the reserve or d^pot, 
whose duty it is to instruct recruits, and, like the Prussian 
landwehr, to form skeleton battalions for veterans, and 
those absent on " indefinite leave." The artillery is 
arranged in the same manner. The active troops, distri- 
buted in corps, are completely organized, with staff, en- 
gineers, train-equipage, and parks of artillery ; and even all 
the necessary horses are kept ready, in time of peace, 
for entering instantly upon a campaign. To use the 
words of M. Haxthausen, writing before the present war, 
" there is no army in the world, with the exception of the 
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Austrian army in Italy, that up to 1848 was always so 
completely ready for war as the great, active army of 
Russia in Poland." 

. The composition of this army is given in the following 
table, taken from M. Haxthausen, and its effective force is 
stated by him as follows (see p. 134) : — 

After a deduction of 50 soldiers for the train, the 
musicians, and the superior oflBcers, every battalion of 
infantry counts about 1000 combatants, i. e,, soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers ; and the battalions of riflemen, 
653 men.' 

The number of officers is 22 for each battalion ; and 
the musicians, besides the band, which is very numerous 
in many regiments, are generally about 25. As there are 
8 battalions of riflemen, the Grand Army counts — 

3^ battalions of 1050 men each .. .. = 378,000 men. 
8 battalions of 700 men each = 5,600 „ 

Total of infantry combatants 383,600 men. 

Absent on ^ indefinite leave ** 51,500,, 

Nominal total 332,100 infantry. 

A fiirther deduction must be made for deaths, dis- 
charges, deserters, reducing the battalions to about 700 
men, which is believed to be their real numbers, from 
which no further deduction need be made. This will 
leave 260,000 infantry combatants really under arms. 

A squadron of cavalry contains, on an average, 190 
combatants in time of war, and therefore — 

Men. 
460 squadrons of regular cavalry, at 190 men each . . = 87,400 
10 per squadron on leave = 4,600 

Leaves 82,800 

of regular cavalry, always ready to march. 

The above deduction will be more than sufficient, if there 
be allowed a loss of 27 or 28 men in each squadron before 
it can arrive at the frontier. The lowest force, then, of 

' Haxth. vol. iii. p. 301. 
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regular cavalry immediately disposable for the army of 
operation is about70,000 men. No deduction need be made 
from the artillery, which, on the contrary, must be in- 
creased by the artillery of the Cossacks. The reserves 
are divided into two levies, of which the details are given 
ia the note.^ They amount — the first levy, to 98,000 
men and 192 guns ; and the second levy to 115,000 men 
and 280 guns. 

Such were the numbers of the Bussian active army in 
Poland in 1848 ; and it was further increased in 1850. 
At that time (the end of 1 850) the active army of operation, 
according to the oflGicial account, consisted as follows : — 

Meiu Gmu. 

Disposable army 486,000 990 

First levy of reserve 98,000 192 

Second levy 116,000 280 

Total 699,000 1468 

To which must be added the engineers, the train, and 
the irregular corps. 

Of course, as has been observed, the whole disposition 
of the army has been altered since the present war began. 
The Moscow corps has been moved to the Caucasus ; tlie 
Polish corps have been moved south, and the Grenadiers 
liave taken their place ; and the reserves have, I believe, 
been all called out, and probably consumed in replacing 
those who have fallen in the last two years. 

So that when we look at the Eussian forces now assem- 
bled in the Caucasus, the Crimea, and the German and 
Baltic frontiers, we see the whole of the Eussian army, 

' First Levy, — 9 battalions of and the carbineers ; 72 battalions of 
pPBuadiers, 3 battalions of carbineers, infantry of the line, and the chasseurs ; 
86 battalions of infantry of the line, in toto^ 96 battalions of infantry, 62 
36 battalions of chasseurs of the line, squadrons, 24 batteries of infantry, 
and 134 battalions of infantry; 52 11 batteries of cavalry, and 2i bat- 
squadrons, and 24 batteries of in- talionsofsappers: presenting in round 
fantry ; representing a total of 98,000 numbers 115,000 men and 280 cnn- 
men, and 192 cannons. nons. — See Haxthausen, vol. iii. ch. 

Second Levy,— 12 battalions of the on the Kussian army, 
guard, 12 battalions of the grenadiers 
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including its reserves, which cannot be easily augmented. 
Each man that falls now becomes of great importance to 
the Emperor ; for the conscription is becoming more and 
more difficidt, and bearing with increased severity upon 
all the interests of the empire. The age at which con- 
scripts are taken is now raised to thirty-seven ;' and the 
sons of aged or widowed parents, who have hitherto been 
exempted, are to serve, and be formed into separate corps. 
I believe that in the manufacturing establishments in 
Bussia as many as 25 per cent, of the workmen have 
lately been carried off for the conscription. 

lie difiBculties of Eussia are increasing every day ; and 
it is hardly possible for her to carry on the war for 
another six months, if with our change of Ministry we 
likewise have a change of system, and if at home and in 
the Crimea our superior officials, both military and civil, 
have anything like that intelligence, activity, intrepidity, 
and single-minded love of their country displayed by the 
common soldiers and regimental officers of our army, 
who have hitherto been the only bulwarks to save us 
from national disgrace. 

' See *Kreutz Zeitung,' Feb. 1, amount to 607 battalions, 562 »qnad- 

1855, a Prussian newspaper, gene- rons, and 1712 field-pieces, which on 

rally considered to have good infonna- paper represents 637,000 infantry, 

tion on Bussian subjects. This paper 95,000 cavalry, and 42,000 artillery ; 

also states, that, exclusive of the corps and that no more than 10 per cent, 

of the Caucasus and two divisions of is to be deducted for non-effectives, 

the fiftk and sixth corps detached in This would give a total of nearly 

Asia, tlie Russian active forces now 700,000 men. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INKERMAN, MANGOUP, AND THE HILLY COUNTRY OP THE 
': CRIMEA. 

The Bay of Sevaatopol to Inkerman — Aktiar — Likerman Castle — Ita 
history — Crypts — Fuller's earth, or natural soap — Tchorgouna — 
Tchouli, residence of Pallas -^ Crypts at Karakoba — Mount Aithodor — 
Mangoup — Description and history — Gothic architecture — Position of 
Mangoup — Interesting character of surrounding country — The Tchatyr 
Dagh and the Yailas. 

From Sevastopol to Inkerman the road by land is either 
very long or very fatiguing.' In order to avoid the 
numberless ravines which cut up the Chersonese, a cir- 
cuitous route must be taken, and it is hardly possible 
to attempt to cross in a straight line. Scarcely has the 
descent been made to the bottom of one ravine by a 
very steep declivity, than an equally precipitous ascent 
must be made at the other side ; and neither the one nor 
the other of these routes has anything picturesque or 
interesting, except some poor ruins scattered here and 
there among the rocks. Nothing was desert here in 
the time of ancient Kherson. A laborious population, 
sacrificing pleasure in the noble object of possessing a little 
comer of ground, then occupied the sides of all the ra- 
vines, and living half in the grottoes, and half in mise- 
rable huts of stone and earth, devoted themselves to the 
cidtivation of a precious and tolerably fertile soil, by 
raising terraces of earth, on which they planted vines 
and fiiiit-trees. Neither the north wind nor the piercing 
frost could penetrate these well-protected and sheltered 
spot9 ; but during the heats of summer they must have 
been hardly supportable, unless some covered shelter was 

■ For this Chapter see Dubois, vol, vi. 
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made on one side or the other nnder the rock. Although 
the land journey from Sevastopol to Inkerman be so 
difiBcult in times of peace, nothing used to be more in- 
teresting than the sea voyage, which might be performed 
by hiring a little boat at Sevastopol, and leisurely sailing 
or rowing down the Great Bay. It is not that the 
country is very attractive in itself by shady groves and 
country houses : on the contrary, these are rare on the 
shores of this bay, which are rather severe in aspect, from 
the abrupt forms and nakedness of the rocks. It is the 
bay itself, piercing nearly five miles into the land, which 
invests the scene with all its magnificence. 

As to the geology of the coasts of the bay, beginning at 
the entrance from the sea^ the low shores are formed by 
beds of the recent tertiary volcanic formation, very much 
thrown out of their place. These beds gradually rise 
higher up the sides as &x as the Careening Bay, and 
there appear under them brilliant beds of white clay, 
with layers of small stones and cinders, and land and lake 
mollusques. This formation is of considerable extent, and 
presents high clifis of so dazzling a white colour, that they 
have generally been taken for chalk. 

Under the clay, and near the extremity of the bay, 
appears in its turn, in thick even layers, the nummulite 
limestone, rich in fossils, raised on the back of a new 
formation, that of the chalk, which has a great develop- 
ment, and of which the high walls, principally composed 
of green sandstone or chlorited chalk, encase the bottom 
of the bay, opening a large entrance at its farthest ex- 
tremity for the Bouiouk Oozoun river, or the Tchomaya 
Betchka of the Eussians, which is lost in a marsh before 
it mixes with the salt waves of the bay. Close to the 
Careening Bay are the first crypts cut in the rocks, and 
the principal ones, the entrance to which is very little 
raised above the level of the bay, are large, of a regular 
square shape, and cut in the front of the rock. On the 
northern shore, opposite the crypts, in a little valley. 
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are the ruins of the village of Aktiar, which replaced 
Elierson, gmng its name to the bay. This served as 
the first establishment of the Eussians after the con- 
quest of the Crimea. Here is the summer habitation 
and the garden of the admiral-commandant of Sevastopol, 
and here are the storehouses and bakehouses of the fleet, 
a large hospital, now abandoned, and an ancient her- 
mitage cut in the rock, painted with frescoes. 

The extremity of the bay in ancient times was richly 
cultivated, but the sea has now been driven back by the 
unwholesome marshes of the Tchomaya Eetchka, and 
high reeds stop the course of all vessels by their inex- 
tricable labyrinths. With the exception of a powder- 
magazine and a few sheds, these ravines are naked and 
uninhabited, and the villages which crowned the sum- 
mits of the clifis and extended on the plateau of the 
northern part of the Chersonese, where the second divi- 
sion of the British army is now encamped and the 
femous two-gun battery was erected, have (Usappeared. 

The ruins of the villages cover a space of two miles, 
and end with the great rock in which is cut the first 
of the crypt churches of Inkerman. These were all 
defended by walls from the Steppe, one of which is still 
seen, four feet in thickness. The direct road from Kher- 
son to Inkerman passed by these villages, and a very 
«teep road led from the plateau to the bottom of the 
ravine, where there is the church. The greater part of 
these remains of antiquity have disappeared before the 
labours of the engineers, who have blown up the rocks 
with the crypts in them to obtain the soft but beautiftil 
building-stone for the construction of the magnificent 
aqueduct which carries the water of the Tchomaya 
Betchka to the docks of Sevastopol. 

The aqueduct is carried on 10 arches, and measures 
200 feet in length; the piles on which it is built are 18 
feet deep, as this is the only depth at which a firm 
foundation could be found. After it leaves the aque- 
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duct the water is carried by a tunnel 800 feet in length. 
The canal is 4 feet deep and 9 feet broad, and the gallery 
through which it is carried is 6 feet high to the top of the 
vault, and 12 feet wide. 

Prom this place the road continues to Inkerman,^ which 
is the modem name of the promontory rising at the end 
of the Bay of Sevastopol on its northern shore, and 
looking down upon the marshes of the Tchomaya Betchka. 
The rock is pierced all over with the subterranean 
dwellings of the ancient Tauri, and on the top are the 
ruins of the castle built by Diophantes, the general of 
Mithridates, who was sent to help the Khersonians 
against the Tauro-Scythians, a little before the birth of 
Christ. This castle was called Eupatorion, a name 
which, like many others, has been misappUed by the 
Eussians, and given to the town of Koslof. 

From the castle, Diophantes made a communication 
with the other side, by filling up the valley with earth, 
and leaving a passage for the river by a bridge with three 
arches, of which one remained in 1834, and the bank 
itself is perfectly preserved. This was the bridge that was 
broken down by Liprandi after the battle of Inkerman, 
when he retired to the northern side of the Tchomaya 
Eetchka, and by this act acknowledged that he had been de- 
feated. In the rocks near are seen the enormous quarries 
for the building-stone, which in aU times has been cele- 
brated. Near here, and cut in the solid rock of the pro- 
montory of Inkerman, is a regidarly constructed Greek 
church, with all its parts complete, and on the top of 
the rock in which it is cut is the fortress of Dio- 
phantes, which in the middle ages was called Theodori, 
and was the residence of some Greek princes dependent 
on Constantinople. One of them, csQled Alexis, took 
Balaclava jfrom the Genoese, and was again driven out of 
it in A.D. 1434. 

In 1475 this little Greek principality suffered the 

** This name is derived from In and kerman, a castle. 
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same fate as the Gothic duchy of Mangoup; and the 
castle was taken by the Turks, who placed a garrison 
here, and allowed the fortress to go to ruin. In the time 
of Bronovius (a.d. 1578) Greek inscriptions and heraldic 
bearings were to be seen over the gates and public build- 
ings, but they have now entirely disappeared. 

The crypts made by the ancient Tauri are on the south 
side of the rock, which was generally the situation they 
chose; and from the interior of the fortress there is a 
path leading down to numberless rows of them, in six or 
seven tiers, one above another. The simplest of these 
crjrpts have only one room, a part of which was raised 
one foot high, and two feet broad for a bed ; and the holes 
may still be seen in front of the kind of niche in which 
it was placed, to which a curtain was probably attached. 

The more comphcated crypts have many rooms, and all of 
these, except the principal chamber, have beds. The doors 
were of wood ; the ceilings rise to a point ; and in the 
centre of the floor there was a hole one foot and a half 
deep, and two feet across, which was the fireplace and 
the oven, such as is found in the crypts of Georgia, and 
is still used in that country to the present day. 

The crypts were innumerable, but are now rapidly 
diminishing. In some places, from natural causes, the 
rock has giveil way, and carried down whole stages of 
crypts, with the passages and staircases of communica- 
tion between the various stories ; and Lieutenant Kruse, 
who had a contract for stone for the public buildings of 
Sevastopol, blew up vast numbers. 

As the valley of Inkerman is now extremely unhealthy, 
it may be asked how it could ever have been so thickly 
populated as the remains would indicate; but its un- 
healthiness is caused by the stagnant marshes of the 
Tchomaya Eetchka, which in ancient times were 
flourishing gardens, from which all superfluous water was 
drained off.* 

« Dubois, vol. vi. p. 264. 
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The same layers of green sandstone, which form one of 
the sides of the gorge of Inkerman, then take a more 
eastern direction ; and here, facing the south, the strata 
are so full of subterranean dwellings that they might 
almost be called beds of crypts. 

Immediately below the second group of crypts further 
on, in the direction of Tchorgouna and Mangoup, is a 
layer of filler's earth, two feet in thickness, and of a grey 
colour, accompanied below by talk. This is used as 
fossil soap, and is exported to Constantinople, where it 
is known in the baths under the name of Keffe Kil, or 
day of Caffii.* There is a similar deposit at Sabli, 
and on one of the banks of the Alma the greenish 
talkous filler's earth is mixed with silicious pebbles and 
broken ammonites, while on the other bank may be ex- 
tracted from wells the best frdler's earth in the Crimea. 
This same bed, again, appears at the foot of Mount 
Akhaia, near Karasoubazar, on the western side of the 
peninsula. Below these beds are totally different de- 
posits. At Inkerman is a white or grey day, more or 
less schistous, almost entirely without fossils, and 
several hundred feet thick. Its rounded forms start 
from the foot of the wall of green sandstone, cover a 
part of the valley of Balaclava^ and advance as far as 
Tchorgouna. Tchorgouna lies in a gorge formed nearly 
of the same pudding-stones and marbles as those at 
Balaclava. 

The Tchomaya Betchka, coming from the valley of 
Baidar, here unites its two principal branches, which 
escape from wild chasms in the Jurassic rocks. Before 
forcing itself between the two last rocks of marble, which 
almost stop it, and just as it reaches the chalk valley of 
Balaclava, where it is diverted for the docks of Sevas- 
topol, it receives the rivulet of Tchouli, which has 

^ Dubois, vol. vi. p. 266. Some that the famous meerschaum (froth 
say Keffe Kil means '* froth earth.*' of the sea) pipes are made. 
Clarke says that it is from this earth 



quite a different course, and wliicli takes itg name 
from the village of Tcliouli, the residence of the foimous 
traveller Pallas. This little river may be followed up in 
a north-eastward direction to Mangoup, and presents the 
cmious phenomenon of running exactly between the 
Jurassic and cretaceous formations. The stream divides 
tlieise two formations, the former of which gives its pic- 
turesque beauty to the southern coast of the Crimea, wliile 
the latter is synonymous with the dull level of the 
Steppe J so that on its right is seen the Jura, witli its 
characteristic rounded calcareous domes, well wooded, 
and cut into valleys, and on the other side the chalk 
presents it^ high crests and jutting buttresses, covered 
witli a meagre vegetation, and surmounted by an enor- 
mous naked waU of green sandstone, prolonged without 
interruption to Mount Aithodor, which only wants a 
sea below it to become the most picturesque of promon- 
tories. Here there is a group of crj'^pts like those at 
Inkerman, called Karakoba (the Black Grotto), and the 
high promontory which rises above Aithodor is called Elli 
Boroun (the Cape of Tempests). This high advanced rock, 
crowned with a few marine or littoral pines, forms a side 
of one of the great chasms that have been opened in the 
chalk J and it can hardly have been by the agency of any 
river, as none of the larger streams of the Tauric chain 
have condescended to take advantage of its opening to 
pass through it, so that there is only a very small current 
of water which runs into the Belbek. In the midst of 
this chasm stands an immense rock, perpendicular on all 
sides, and rising like the isolated pier of some gigantic 
bridge, and this bears on its sunmiit the celebrated 
fortress of Mangoup. 

No position in the Crimea could be stronger, and none 
lias been more celebrated, Mangoup commanded one of 
the gates of the Steppe, and as a wall was bmlt across the 
valley of Inkerman, so it seems that this entrance was 
also closed in by two walls^ separated by an interval of 
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fifty feet, and of which there are well-preserved traces in 
the valley that leads from Eorales to Aithodor. 

The rock of Mangoup rises to upwards of a thousand 
feet, and every accessible place in its vicinity is fortified 
with walls and towers. One valley, called the Tabana 
Ddr6h (Tatar for the Valley of the Tannery), is fortified 
by a wall and four towers, and contains several stages of 
crypts and a fine spring of water. It was inhabited up 
to 1800 by some Earaim Jews, who were tanners, and 
when they quitted, no living being was left in the deserted 
town of Mangoup.* 

On mounting the plateau firom the valley, there are 
the remains of a Byzantine Greek church, with fires- 
coes, and surrounded by tombs like those at Laspi on 
the southern coast. To the left of the church is a 
mosque and a Turkish cemetery, and beyond it is another 
valley, closed like the other by a wall, with a door in the 
middle. The view firom hence is magnificent, and extends 
over Sevastopol to the sea. In the acropolis of Mangoup 
there are the remains of a fine palace, of two stories high, 
resting on a terrace, with a liandsome flight of steps. On 
the first floor of this palace there are placed, in symmetrical 
order, and richly decorated, four windows: three bead 
ornaments surrounded the two in the middle, which 
terminated in a flat arch : those at the end were richly 
charged with ornaments, and of larger dimensions. The 
workmanship of the arabesques, and of the roses, the 
fillets, and the wreaths, are in the Eastern style, very 
like that' of Armenia. There is some resemblance to 
the style of Turkey, but, besides being less regular and 
symmetrical, it cannot be supposed that the Turkish 
conquerors, who took Mangoup in 1475, and then aban- 
doned it to a few soldiers, would ever have erected 
such edifices. Bronovius proves the contrary; he says, 
" Eighteen years after it was taken by the Turks, as 

• The date of the earliest tomb of year of the world 5034 (a.d. 1274). 
the Karaim Jews at Mangoup is the T. de Koeppen Sbomik, p. 29. 
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the Christian Greeks relate, Mangoup was almost utterly 

destroyed by a horrible and sudden fire* Nothing of 

importance was saved except the Acropolis, in which 

[there was a fine gateway, ornamented with marble, with 

Greek inscriptions^ and a high palace in stone. It was 

jin this house that the khans, in their barbarian fury, 

[liaTe seyeral times shut up the Muscovite ambassadors^ 

land made them suffer a severe captivity," The door and 

the palace, which have been described, evidently date 

^ before the fire, and consequently before its capture by 

the Turks, It is a memento of the Gotliic Dukes of 

Mangoup; and the Armenian style that predominates 

may be explained by the fact that, in the middle of the 

^ fourteenth century, a nimiber of Ajrmenians liad quitted 

their country, in terror at the great earthquake of Anni, 

and had filled the Crimea with their colonies. As 

erhaps a solitttry memorial of the architectm*e of the 

ths in the Crimea, this palace possesses considerable 

interest. 

If tlie reader will now look at the map, he will see 
that at Mangoup we are about one^third of the distance 
from Sevastopol to Baktcheserai, and on the confines of 
the two formations that cause Steppes to the north and a 
romantic scenery to the south, A tributary of tlie Belbek 
leads down a wild valley from Mangoup to Korales, which 
I have already noticed as the residence of the beautiful 
Tatar princess, Adcl Bey ; and a little to the west of Ko- 
rales is Tcherkcss Kerman, or the fortress of the Tcherkess, 
and Tcherkess Tus, the plain of the Tcherkess, and the 
river Kabarda, which mark the spot where a colony 
of that noble and cluvalrous people, whom wc call the 
Circassians, dwelt for several centuries, and beyond this 
plain the high roiul is seen runnmg to Sevastopol along 
the open Steppe* Tliere is, therefore, little to interest 
the traveller to the nortli ; but let him go east, south, 
ani west of Mangoup^ and lie may make endless excur- 
sions in a most lovely country. He may wander up ihe 
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valleys of the Belbek, the Katcha, and the Alma^ and 
cross the mountainous country which divides their 
channels ; and whether he be geologist, archaeologist, or 
only an admirer of the beauties of nature, he will find 
his tastes amply gratified, and every simple want sup- 
plied among the primitive and hospitable Tatars. 

The geologist may admire and unravel the intricate 
system where endless strata have been forced up and 
bent, especially in the Heracleotic Chersonese, into the 
most fantastic forms, while jets of igneous rocks may be 
traced, giving the key to the wild confusion that reigns 
around. 

The archaeologist will find in every hill top, and in 
every rock and valley, traces of the many nations that 
have inhabited the Crimea, from the rude crypts of the 
savage Tauri, to the gracefiil fragments of the Grecian 
column ; and the traveller, who wanders simply to 
enjoy his physical existence, will ever find health and 
strength in a delicious climate, and the purest enjoy- 
ment of the senses in its exquisite rural beauty. End- 
less flocks and herds browze along the valleys, while near 
the fresh high plains, raised up in the bosom of the 
mountains by stupendous volcanic agency, Tatar villages 
are snugly situated in sheltered spots, surrounded by 
orchards, which supply even Petersburg with firuit, and 
where the vine has flourished from the earliest ages. 
Added to all these charms, the sea is always near, and 
its glorious expanse is seen from every mountain -top, 
and that coast can at all tim^s be readily visited, which 
tempted the beauty-loving Greeks to found here some 
of their earliest and most flourishing colonies. 

The Ai Petri, Mount Babugan (4500 feet), and 
the Tchatyr Dagh (5125 feet), the highest mountains 
in the Crimea, are seen from all parts, and from the 
summit of the latter there is a very beautifrd view. All 
around it, in the country within the influence of the 
Tauric chain of mountains, is a succession of verdant 
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hills and valleys, which seem, as Dubois says, to be a 
great island, surrounded by two oceans, that of the sea 
on the south, and of the Steppes on the north, so flat 
and uniform do the latter appear to be. Tchatyr Dagh 
means tent-mountain in Tatar, and this name has been 
given to it because of its form, the last 700 feet of which 
rise like a large oblong tent, which in ancient times pro- 
cured it the name of Mount Trapezus. There are, all 
along the Tauric chain, elevated plains, called in Tatar, 
Yailas, such as are also found in the range of the Cau- 
casus, covered in both countries with excellent herbage, 
on which, in summer, large flocks of sheep and goats are 
pastured.' 

' Dubois, vol. V. p. 19. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HERACLEOTIO CHERSONESE. 

The Heracleotic Chersonese— Origin of name — Defended by a wall — Kher- 
son — Its history and remains — House of Lamachns — The predecessors of 
Vladimir and their relations with Constantinople — Account of the siege 
by Vladimir, taken out of Nestor — Vladimir's Baptism — Springs of water 
— Kherson destroyed by Lithuanians. The bays between Sevastopol and 
Cape Chersonese — Cape Partheniktf — The Tauric Diana — The monastery 
of St. George — Bustards on the Chersonese. 

Aftee taMng a general view of the hill ooxintry of Crimea, 
there still remains one little comer in the south-west to 
be described, which will henceforth have a conspicuous 
place in the history of the world, and, as we hope under 
Providence, wiQ be famous as the spot where Bussian 
tyranny was checked, and Prance and England cemented a 
permanent alliance based upon a common civilization, and 
fraught with the blessings of freedom and peace to the 
whole world. 

The submarine volcanoes which raised up the whole 
Tauric chain of the southern coast of Crimea, here raged 
with the greatest fdry, and have torn up the land into a 
succession of deep and sheltered bays from Balaclava to 
Sevastopol, which, fourteen* in number, offer convenient 
shelter either to commercial or warlike navies. 

The ancient name of the peninsula was the Heracleotic 
Chersonese, which is derived from two Greek words — 
Heracleotic, signifying of or belonging to the Heracleans, 
and Chersonese, a peninsula. It was called Heracleotic, 
because the famous city of Klierson, which was built 
here, was originally a colony from Heraclea, a town on 
the opposite coast of the Black Sea in Bithynia, where 

* Hommaire de Hell. 
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the coal-mines have heen lately opened to supply our 
fleets^ and the city of Kherson, or Khersonesns a^ it was 
sometimes called, received that name because it was 
situated on a peninsula. 

This little peninsula, high and rocky, and on three 
sides suiTounded by water, is cut off from the rest of the 
Crimea by a low valley, running between Inkerman and 
Balaclava, above which, upon a line of heights, is now 
placed the French and British camp. A wall, which 
divided it off from the rest of the Crimea, may 
still be tniced running from the Tchomaya Retclika, 
a little above Inkerman, to Balaclava^ for a distance of 
tive miles/' at the foot of the hills running parallel with 
the valley, on which the main part of our army, and, 
since the affair of Balaclava, a French division tmder 
General Bosquet, have been encamped. The whole of 
this enclosure was in ancient times occupied with the 
gardens and villas of the inhabitants of Kherson, and 
the space witliin the wall is covered with ruins, among 
which the boundary marks of the fields and gardens, and 
the plans of many houses, may still be distinctly traced. 
The colony of Kherson was founded in the seventh cen- 
tiuy before Christ, by the Heraeleans and the Delians, 
and quickly attained great commercial importance. 

The Khersonians, who were Dorians, were great rivals 
of the Bosphorians at Panticapcea or Kertch, who were 
a colony of Miletus, and consequently lonians, and tlie 
two cities were continually at war, until both were united 
under the sway of Mitluridates the Great, king ofPontus, 
who, when driven out of his own kingdom by Pompey, 
succeeded in obtaining the kingdom of the Bosphorus 
in the last century before the Christian era. 

Kherson, like all the adjacent coxmtries, afterwards 
fell under the sway of the Romans, and continued an 
important place during the greatness and decline of the 

^ As measured by CUrkCt See Trmvclu. 
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empire, do?m to the epoch when the dispersed Blavonic 
tribes were united into one nation, called Russians, by 
Norman princes, in the ninth century. From that time 
Elierson, situated about half-way between Kief and Con- 
stantinople, was constantly a subject of dispute between 
the Russians and the Greeks. 

There are many remains of the ancient town, the site 
of which is on the promontory between the Quarantine 
and Streletska bays, where a French battery is now 
erected. 

The wall whidii defended it was on the land side, run- 
ning at the head of Quarantine Bay, passing across 
the plateau of the isthmus, and then descending by 
zigzags to the Bay of Soses, now called Streletska Bay. 
T^e wall was nearly two miles in length, and built 
of limestone, five or six feet thick. There were three 
towers, of which the largest was placed on the top of 
the isthmus, and defended the principal gate, a massive 
edifice, vaulted, with a guard-house belonging to it. Part 
of this was still standing up to the time of the occupation 
of this site by the French. An inscription was found in 
the ruins, which declared the tower to have been restored 
about tiie year 401 a.d. The traces of the ancient roads 
and gardens that covered the little territory of the colony, 
and the plan of the town, are distinctly traceable. The 
principal street through it was about twenty feet wide, 
and on the left in descending was the great market-place, 
which is easily recognised by the heaps of earth in the 
shape of a great tumulus, of which further mention will 
afterwards be made. 

The remains of a large palace stand on one side of tlie 
small street leading to the market-place, which is doubt- 
less one of those which Nestor mentions as being near 
the Church of the Virgin. 

Lieutenant Kruse was commissioned by the Russian 
Government to excavate whatever seemed of interest in 
the ruins, and he began by the churches, three of which 
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he uncovered* One of these, the nearest to the market- 
place, is most probably the ancient cathedral of Kherson, 
built by the piety of Yladimir, in memoiy of his taking 
the city, and of his own conversion to Christianity ; and 
this is probably the church which has unfortunately 
been injured^ by the IVench, aad of which such frequent 
mention has been made of late in the Knssian procla- 
mations. When it was discovered, the remains of a 
semicircular apse were visible; and columns of a fine 
white crystalline marble^ striped with blue, showed in 
the nave of the edifice the position of the transepts and 
the dome. Great Byzantine crosses ornamented the 
capitals of the columns and many parts of the interior. 
The whole exterior wall remained to about the height of 
three or four feet^ and within its precincts Lieutenant 
Kruse collected all the columns and other remains that 
were found, the greater part of which were drawn out of 
what he called '* a great cistern " underneath the dome, 
which was probably an imcient cry^^t. 

The second church that was discovered was hirger than 
the cathedral, built in tlie form of a Grreek cross, and 
fifty4hree feet each way. The semicircular seats for the 
clergy were found entire in the apse, aad a coarse mosaic 
still existed as the pavement. 

This edifice waB remarkable, because it was evidently 
a I>eautiful Greek temple metamori)hosed into a Chris- 
tian church J and bases and capitals of Ionic columns, 
and other parts of Greek architecture^ were built into its 
walls. Perhaps this had been the Parthenon of Kherson, 
[dedicated to the famous Virgin divinity of the ancient 
Taiuri. Lieutenant ICruse excavated a tliird church, and 
' Hien discontinued his labours. The positions of a mass 
rf streets can be traced, tortuous and narrow, like those 
of East-em towns to this day, and as the whole Chersonese 
was built over, we may suppose that there existed here 
5UU0 houses and 40,000 or 50,000 inhabitants. 

The high Ifevel plain wa^ bordered with houses, from 

' A French gimrd h ii5w iilaoed to prokct it. 
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which steps were cat in the rock down to the water's 
edge, and half way between the two bays, where the 
rock naturally sloped down, was a landing-place and a 
market; and tiiere remains a perfect well and tibie traces of 
an aqueduct. There were only two springs of water in 
the Khersonese, both near Baladava. From one near 
EliouteirOtakh&kof the water was conveyed in pipes, some 
of whi<!$i have been lately found, and it was ihis conduit 
which Vladimir cut when he took the town of Kherson. 
The water of the other spring has been carried to Sevas- 
topol, which for a long time was only supplied by some 
wells and small sources of water at Ihe extremity of the 
South bay. This principal spring, which used to be 
private property, was taken for public use by the Bussian 
Government, and supplies only thirty-six pints a minute. 
Immense reservoirs were constructed in ancient times near 
the Quarantine Bay to catch rain-water, but they are now 
filled up, and three modem wells have been dug. 

The place of one single monument of the ancient 
Grreek times is clearly marked among the remains of this 
ancient city, and that is the house of Lamachus. 

At all times I have said there was a great rivalry 
between the Bosphorians and the Khersonians, and the 
latter were probably, for the first time, subjected to the 
former during the reign of Fraisades I. Kherson under- 
went a second time the same fate when hardly pressed 
by the Tauro-Scythians, under their king, Skilouros, and 
the city was then obliged to place itself under the pro- 
tection of the great Mithridates, to whom and his 
successors, kings of Bosphorus, it remained subject, until 
it recovered its independence under the Eomans."* After 
this time there was again constant hostility and war be- 
tween the two cities, and when one of the kings of the 
Bosphorus undertook an expedition into Asia Minor,* the 
Eliersonians took the opportunity of conquering his capital, 
Panticapoea (Kertch). Again, in the fourth century, the 

«* After A.D. 30. 

• Sawromates V., a.d. 282. 
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grandson of this king was defeated by the Khersonians 
at Kaffa, or Tlieodosia, wliich then became the boundiiiy 
of the two States- In a second war soon afterwards, 
Phamaces, the Stephanophoms of Kherson, killed thia 
king in suigle combat^ and carried the boundaries of bi^ 
city close to the walls of Panticapcea. 

Of course these victories of the Khersonians increased 
the hatred of the Bosphorians against them, and in the year 
334 or 336 A.D.J Assander, the last king of the Bosphoms, 
tliought he had found an eflectual way of meddhng in 
their affairs. He asked in marriage for one of his sons 
the daughter of Lamachus, the Stephanophoms, or cliief 
magistrate of Kherson, the most powerful man in the 
town, famous for his riches in gold^ silrer, slaves, 
serving-womenj horses, and lands. He also possessed a 
house with four courts, occupying all one quarter of the 
town, lying near the exterior port of the Bay of Soses 
(now Streletzka Bay), where he had a private door 
pierced in the walls of the town, which is the only one 
which now remains entire. Four magnificent gateways 
guarded the approaches to his house, and each lierd of 
oxen and cows, horses and mares, sheep and asses, return^ 
uig from pasture, bad its o^vn particular entrance; and 
stables. 

The eldest of the sons of Assander married Glycia, the 
daughter of LamachuSj under the express condition that he 
should never return to Panticiipcea, to visit Ms father, not 
even at the hour of Ms death. After two years Lamachus 
died, and Gly cia the following year i^ashed, according to the 
general custom, on the anniversary of her father's death, 
to give a grand feast to all the people of Kherson, and 
her riches were sufficient to provide them all with wine, 
bread, oil, meat, poultry, and fish, and she promised to 
renew tMs festival each year. The son of Assander, 
deeply vexed at such prodigality, pretended to praise her 
filiaJ aflection, but secretly determined to re%ange Mnisell' 
by seizing this occasion to hatch a plot against the 
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town. He wrote to his father to send him from time 
to time a dozen young Bosphorians, strong and active, 
to be introduced into the town under pretext of a visit. 
Disembarking at the port of Symbols (Balaclava), where 
they left their vessel, they came on foot to Elierson, 
spent some days there, and then, pretending to return, 
passed out at tiie great gate in the evening, and crossed 
the Chersonese ; but when night came on, they retraced 
their steps by circuitous paths, till they r^ushed the 
Great Harbour (Sevastopol), where a boat was in readiness 
to bring them round to the foot of the Bay of Soses 
(Streletzka Bay) on the other side. Here a friend ex- 
pected them, and opened for them the little door into 
the house of Lamachus. Concealed in the vast palace, 
they waited for the next anniversary, in order to seize 
the town and massacre the people, overcome by wine and 
good cheer. 

A lucky accident caused the treachery to be discovered. 
On the eve of the feast, one of the servants of Glycia 
having disobeyed her mistress, was shut up in a dis- 
tant chamber, which happened to be just above that in 
which the Bosphorians were concealed. The loss of her 
spindle, which rolled into a hole near the wall, induced 
the girl to lift up a square of the floor in search of it. 
She then saw the Bosphorians assembled, and hastened 
to inform her mistress, who forgave her fault, and 
told her to keep the secret until she should be pre- 
pared to deal with the traitors. She then in strict con- 
fidence conferred with three delegates from the town, 
and having made them swear that in recompense for her 
patriotism, they would, contrary to established custom, 
bury her inside the town, she commimicated to them the 
astounding news, and gave them directions how to act. 
She made them celebrate the festival gaily as if nothing 
was to happen, and only bid each man prepare some 
faggots and torches. Then, having drugged her hus- 
band's wine and escaped from the house with her maids, 
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carrying her trinkets and gold, she ordered the faggots 
to be piled round the house and fired, and thus made all 
the traitors perish in the flames. 

The citizens of Kherson wished to rebuild the house 
of Glycia at the pubUc expense, but this she strongly 
opposed, and, on the contrary, caused them to heap up 
every kind of filth and refdse on the place stained by 
treachery, which was called ever afterwards " the Den of 
liamachus/' 

This monument, more indestructible than brass or 
marble, is stiU there, and, without knowing the story of 
Glycia, the stranger is astonished to find the rubbish of 
all the town piled on the top of the plain, which borders 
Streletzka Bay, in one of the finest situations of Kherson. 
On passing through the little door which is near the 
landmg-place outside the walls, the remains of a mole 
are still to be seen below the level of the water. 

The Khersonians raised two statues of brass on the 
public place in honour of Glycia, in one of which she 
was represented modestly and carefiilly attired, receiving 
the three deputies of the town, and in the other she was 
clothed in warrior garments, in the act of avenging the 
betrayed citizens. At the time when Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus wrote the account from which this has 
been extracted, every citizen considered it his duty to 
keep clean and bright the inscription which the gra- 
titude of the city had caused to be engraven upon her 
monument. 

Kherson was little distinguished during the time of 
the Byzantine Empire, except as occasionally taking part 
in the frequent revolutions at Constantinople. As it 
stood near the route through the plains of Southern 
Eussia by which the barbarians invaded the empire, it 
was exposed to constant wars, and kept up a close inti- 
macy with the Greek emperors, who frequently sent it 
succours, and sometimes received from it valuable assist- 
ance. At length, in the tenth ceniuiy, it underwent a 
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famous siege by Vladimir, Grand Bake of Bussia, which, 
as it miarks the important period of the conversion of the 
Bussian nation to Christianity, I will shortly narrate 
out of the Bussian Chronicles, premising a few words 
on the early Norman rulers of Bussia, to explain the 
relations of that people with the Greeks at the period 
to which I allude. 

Burik^ the Norman was called over from Scandinavia 
by the Slave nations to govern them about the year 
862 A.D., as at that time their chiefs were fighting 
among themselves, and the people said, in the words 
of the old Chronicler, " Let us seek a foreign prince 
who shall govern us, and speak justly to us." An em- 
bassy, therefore, was sent to the Buss Varangians or 
Normans across the Baltic in Scandinavia, and in con- 
sequence Burik arrived and reigned till 879 a.d. 

Already during his reign some Normans had led a 
force down the Dniepr against Constantinople, which is 
always called in the early chronicles Tzaragrad, or the 
city of the Tzar,* the title given to the Greek emperor. 
Oleg, the successor of Burik, made another expedition 
against Constantinople in 907, which he successfully 
attacked according to Nestor by placing his vessels on 
wheels and sailing across the narrow strip of land that 



' Rurik is a common name of Scan- Bssar. John III. (1462-1472X waB 

dina\ian heroes. the first grand prince who took the 

' The title of Tzar, says Karamsin, title of Tzar in writing to foreign 

was used in Kussia as early as the powers, and in his public acts he gave 

reign of Ysiaslaf II. and Dmitri Don- to his empire the name of " White 

skoi (1363-1389). lliis word is not Russia," Uiat is to say, great or an- 

an abridgment of the I^atin Caesar, as cieut, according to the acceptation of 

some learned men have supiKMod. this word in Oriental languages. — 

It is an ancient Eastern name, which Karamatny vi. 438. 
became known to the Russians through In one of the chronicles of Novgorod 

the Slavonic translation of the Bible, itis said that Vladimirassumed the title 

and was given by them first to the of Tzar, 978. *' Sic unus (Vladimir) 

Emperor of the East and then to the serum Russiao politus, auxit se titulo 

khans of the Tatars. It signifies in Tzaris et magni ducis atque autocni- 

Persian "a throne," "the supreme toris Russorum, sedemque ducatus 

authority," and is observed in the Novogordicnsis Kioviam transtulit." 

names of the kings of Assyria and — M.S. quoted in the notes to French 

Babylonia, as in Phahuaar, Nabon- translation of Nestor. 
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intervenes between the upper part of the Golden Horn 
and the Black Sea. The city was ransomed, and the 
fleet returned with silken sails for the Kussian and cotton 
ones for the Slaves, and in 912 a treaty was concluded 
" to fix the limits of Bussia and Greece." 

Under the next prince, Igor, the Kussians made two 
more attacks against Constantinople, in the first of which 
they were defeated by the Greek fire. The second was 
successftd, and gave rise to a treaty in which Elierson 
is mentioned in a way that shows that this city had 
always been allied with the Greek emperors, and con- 
tinually harassed by the Kussians. It is said, "as to 
the country of Kherson, the Kussian princes are not in 
future to have any troops in it, or in any of the towns 
that are dependent on it, still less to make war with 
this country and to endeavour to conquer it. But if 
the Kussian prince requires aid, we the Tzar (the Greek 
Emperor) promise to furnish it, to replace under his 
authority those of the surrounding countries which have 
thrpwn it off. And if the Kussians meet at the mouth 
the Dniepr Khersonian fishermen, they shall not injure 
them, and they shall not have the right to winter at the 
mouth of the Dniepr, nor at Bielo Bejie (Berislaf), but 
at the approax^h of autumn they shall return into their 
own country, into Kussia. If the Black Bulgarians 
attack the country of Kherson, we recommend the 
Kussian prince to drive them back, and not to allow them 
to disturb the peace,"^ 

Olga, the widow of Igor, reigned after him till 955. 
She visited Constantinople as a guest, and became a 
Christian. Indeed many of the Kussians were christened 
before this epoch, and the Bible had been translated into 
Slavonic nearly a hundred years before. The Emperor 
Constantine, or Komanus II., wished to marry Olga, 
then more than sixty years old, but she refused liim. 

»» Nestor. 
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Sviaix>8law her son (955-963) twice conquered Bul- 
garia, and advancing with a victorious army to the walls 
of Constantinople, was as usual bought off, and a new 
treaty was made, in which Kherson is again mentioned. 

Vladimir began to reign in 980, and though in the 
beginning a determined idolator, in later times he sent 
ambassadors to various countries to see which was the 
best religion. They visited the Mahometan Bulgarians, 
Roman Catholic Germans, the Jews and the Qreeks, and 
struck with the splendour of their service, they reported 
in &vour of the Greeks. 

Upon this nothing took place till, in the words of 
Nestor, ** It happened that in the course of the next year 
(988 A.D.) Vladimir with his army invaded Kherson. 
The inhabitants shut themselves up in the walls of the 
town, and Vladimir established his camp on each side, 
near the harbour, just within shot of the said town. 
The besieged defended themselves valiantly, yet, as 
Vladimir always pressed on the siege, they b^an to lose 
courage, and he said to them, ' If you do not surrender, 
I swear that I will remain here three years.' 

" To this threat the besieged paid no attention, and 
Vladimir made his soldiers take up their arms, and 
ordered the assault, but while they were engaged in it, 
the Khersonians, having made a way into the ditches, 
took out the earth which the besieged had thrown into 
them to fill them up, and brought it into the town, and 
the more the Eussians threw into the ditches, the more 
the besieged took out of them. But while Vladimir was 
besieging Kherson, and constraining its inhabitants, a 
certain Athanasius shot into the enemy's camp an arrow 
bearing this advice, * Thou canst stop or turn aside the 
source of the springs which are behind thee, towards the 
east : it is thence that the waters of the town are brought 
to us.' At this news Vladimir lifted his eyes to heaven 
and cried out, * If this be true, I promise to receive 
baptism.' And forthwith he gave the order to stop the 
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pipes and turn off the water. Soon the besieged, worn 
out, and dying of thirst, surrendered, and Vladimir, with 
his people, made his entry into the town. Vladimir 
then asked the Emperors BasU and Constantino for their 
sister Anne in marriage, and she was granted him on 
condition of his baptism, and was received into the port 
by the Khersonians, who conducted her to the palace. 

"The baptism of Vladimir* took place in the church 
of the Holy Mother of God at Kherson, situated in 
the midst of the town on the market-place. It is 
here near the church, by the side of the altar, that 
is to be seen to this day the palace of Vladimir and 
that of the princess. Immediately after the baptism, 
the bishop conducted the princess for another ceremony, 
that of marriage. Vladimir ordered to be built a church 
in Kherson, on the hill made with the earth which the 
inhabitants had piled up in the centre of the town 
during the siege, which church may still be seen in our 
days."J 

Nothing can be more simple than this church, the 
remains of which have been uncovered by Lieutenant 
Kruse, and which is a model of the antique Byzantine 
style. Vladimir received from the Greeks, as the dowry 
of the princess, the city of Kherson. 

When he returned to Kief he determined, in true auto- 
cratic style, that all liis people should foUow his own 
example. So he cast the favourite idol Peroun, the God 
of Thunder, into the Dniepr, and then proclaimed that 
whoever did not appear on its banks should be treated as 
a rebel, and when all the people were assembled, men, 
women, and children were sent into the water to be 
baptized all together. 

There has been a question about two gates of Corin- 
thian brass, which were said to have been carried from 

I Clarke says that he obtained bablv marking the era of his baptism, 
some copper coins of Vladimir in the J Nestor. French translation, viii. 
Chersonese with a V upon them, pro- 133. 
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Kherson to Kiew by Vladimir, and to have been re- 
moved thence by Boleslas II., king of Poland, who 
placed them at the entrance of the cathedral of Grodno, 
while other authors pretend that they now exist in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia at Great Novgorod."^ 
Nestor makes no mention of the doors, but only says 
that Vladimir brought back from Kherson the Tzarina 
Anastasia, the priests of Kherson, the relics of St. Ole- 
mentj and his disciple Phira, and vases and instruments 
for burning incense, and that he did all this for the 
welfare of his soul. He also says that the prince carried 
away with him two images of brass, and four horses in 
metal, which in his time stood behind the church of the 
Holy Mother of God in Kiew, and were thought by the 
ignorant to be made of marble. It is possible that later 
writers may have confounded the " images " with the 
" gates of brass." 

lOierson was finally destroyed, after 2000 years' 
existence, by Olgerd, the nephew of Gedimine the 
Lithuanian, the founder of Vilna, the ancestor of the 
Jagellons, and the conqueror of Kief and all Southern 
Russia.^ 

After its pillage by the Lithuanians, Kherson was 
almost deserted, and when the Turks, in 1475, took pos- 
session of the Crimea, they only found in it empty houses 
and deserted churches, from which they removed the 
finest marbles for their buildings at Constantinople. 
Bronovius visited the city at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and says that the Turks called it Sari Kerman, 
or the Yellow Castle, on accoimt of the yeUow colour of 
the ground, and it had then been uninhabited for many 
centuries. Tlie ruins, however, of what he calls this 
" proud, delicate, and illustrious city," were then won- 
derful. The wall and its towers, built of enormous 

^ Dubois, vol. vl. p. 147. M. F. Sophia in Novgorotl. r»orlin, 1823. 
Atlclung, die Korsiinchcr ITiiiren iu » Karainsiu, Histoire dc Russio, 
der Cathedral Kirche zur heilg. vol. v. p. 16. 
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blocks of hewn stone, were perfect, and a beautiful 
aqueduct still brought the purest water. The palace of 
the kings, itself as large as a city, with magnificent 
entrance gates, continued t6 exist. The churches were des- 
poiled, because of their valuable marbles, and the largest 
Greek monastery alone remained entire."* After three 
more centuries, what the Turks and the Tatars had spared 
was taken by the Eussians, when they built Sevastopol. 
Sailors were sent to collect materials, and no ancient 
remains respected. The walls and fine gateways which 
still existed were pulled down to build the Quarantine, 
and when the Emperor Alexander issued orders to stop 
this Vandalism, the ruin of every thing precious had 
been already consummated. The last remains of works 
of art, which Lieutenant Kruse had collected with per- 
severing industry, disappeared after a detachment of 
soldiers had been lodged in the ruins for a few years 
at the time of the plague. 

Between Sevastopol and Cape Chersonese, at the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, there are no less than six large 
bays, which succeed each other in the following order : 
the Quarantine Bay and Streletzka Bay, which have 
been abeady mentioned; Krougly Bay, or the Bound 
Bay ; Cosatcha Bay, Bay of Cossacks, and Dvoiny Bay, 
or Double Bay, where the Heracleans first settled them- 
selves before they moved to the Kherson, which has 
been described. One branch of Bvoiny Bay is also 
called Kamiesch, or the Eeedy Bay, and it is here that 
the French ships are anchored and the stores for their 
army disembarked. The Chersonese is terminated to 
the west by Cape Chersonese, called also Cape Fanar, 
on account of the lighthouse, and the whole of the pro- 
montory on which it stands is covered with the ruins 
of the first Kherson." Crossing then in a south- 
east direction for several miles, over a plain covered 

"* Bronovius, Deac. Tartariie, pp. 258-261. 

" A plan of these is given by Clarke in a vignette. 
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¥dth ruins, we arrive at another cape, called in ancient 
times Cape Parthemk^, or that of the Virgin, and now 
Cape Violente or St. George, from the monastery of the 
same name which is near it, on a spot interesting for 
several reasons. 

The cape derived its ancient name from the cruel 
Virgin divinity of the Tauri, so famous in early history^ 
to whom all strangers were sacrificed who suffered ship- 
wreck on this inhospitable coast. When the Greeks 
arrived from Heraclea they brought in the worship of 
Hercules and Diana, and, as they always respected the 
religion of the countries they visited, and found a great 
resemblance between their own Diana and the Virgin of 
the Tauri, they probably merged the two into one under 
the name of the Tauric Diana, discontinuing the ancient 
barbarous custom of offering human victims. At a later 
period, Iphigenia was confounded with the other two 
divinities, as Herodotus expressly says that in his time 
she was worshipped as a goddess.® The Tauric goddess 
had her parthenon in Kherson, and her chapel on 
Cape Parthenike. The road is stUl visible by which 
the worshippers passed from Kherson to the promontory, 
crossing a ridge of rocks, on which the traces of the 
ancient chariot-wheels are distinctly visible. 

The cape is remarkable as being the exact limit be- 
tween the most ancient and the most modern geological 
formations in the Crimea. Here, on the top of the pre- 
cipice, an immense rock of Jurassic limestone juts out 
from the coast, on a level with the steppe, and bordered 
by sheer precipices on every side, except where it is con- 
nected with the mainland. In the centre are the founda- 
tions of an isolated edifice, almost square, constructed of 
hewn stone, like the Donjons of the houses on the Cher- 
sonese. It was placed at the angle of the two walls, 
which, advancing one to the west, and the other to the 
south, on the edge of the precipice, formed of the rest of 

" B. iv. 
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the platform b, kind of court, of which the entrance-gate 
looked towards the Chersonese and the road. This could 
only have been a temple, for here are neither the wells 
nor buildings which always characterize a dwelling-house. 
This was also the fittest situation for the worship of 
the Tauric Virgin, for at this point only could the sea 
be reached on this side of the Chersonese, and close to 
it is a gorge in the form of an amphitheatre, where 
doubtless, in the earliest times, crowds assembled to 
witness the precipitation of the unhappy victims into 
the sea. 

Near it, ensconced in a ledge of the precipice, is the 
famous monastery of St. George.^ From the plateau 
above, which has all the aridity and monotony of the 
Steppes,*'^ its ancient walls are not visible, and it is 
not till the traveller approaches the edge of the cliffs, 
and looks over, that he sees, instead of a frightful 
wave-beaten precipice, a most charming little village, 
nestled in the rocks at about fifty feet below him. There 
are a church, and houses, and terraces, cut one below the 
other, and ancient poplars, and gardens irrigated by a 
fine rivulet of water. The spot looks like a little oasis 
suspended, as if by enchantment, at several hundred feet 
above the sea, in the midst of an amphitheatre of black 
basaltic rocks, which rise majestically around, and form 
a striking contrast to the rich verdure in which the 



^ St. George is the principal patron Russian engle is charged in the heart 

saint of Russia, and tne ancient arms with the scutcheon of Kulikof. 
of Moskow, when it was an indeixsn- The ancient sovereigns of Russia, 

dent principality, were this saint after embracing Christianity, took for 

mounted on a white horse on a red their arms three circles in a triangle, 

field. When Moscow became the In one of the circles was an inscrip- 

capital of the Grand Princes of Russia tion about the Trinity, in another the 

they adopted these arms. The van- name of the prince to whom the letter 

quished dragon was added in 1380, was addressed, and in the third the 

after the victory of Koulikof, gained titles of the Grand Prince. — ^Notes to 

by Dmitri Donskoi over the Tatars. French translation of Nestor, p. 71 ; 

Ivan IV. in adopting in 1580 the Strahlemberg, Description de i'Empire 

double-headed eagle of the Greeks did Russe, voL i. p. 240. Amst. 1767. 
not on that account renounce the ** Dubois, vol. vi. p. 194. 
horseman and the dragon, and the 
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monastery is hidden. A door and staircase, cut in 
the rock, form the only entrance to this great Hermitage, 
which was no doubt first created by the ancient Troglo- 
dytes, or dwellers under ground, whose remains are so 
numerous in the Crimea, as all the rocks near the 
monastery, which are composed of chalk, are pierced 
by ancient grottoes, which are now only used as cellars 
and poultry-yards, although they were inhabited by the 
monks so lately as the time of Pallas, in 1794. The 
monastery consists of many large buildings, several of 
which are devoted to the reception of strangers. The 
church has unfortunately been rebuilt, and the ancient 
chapel that stood here has been totally destroyed. A 
rivulet runs in front of the houses, and trickles into a 
stone basin, shaded by poplars, while below it are ter- 
raced gardens and small vineyards. 

This little nook generally enjoys a most unbroken 
quiet, but on the 23rd of April, St. George*s-day — ^when 
crowds arrive, and the plateau above is covered with huts 
and tents — the Greeks, from all parts of Crimea, flock 
to the place, and the women especially frequent the fete, 
and embellish the scene by their picturesque dresses and 
traditional beauty. As in most religious festivals, the 
world always claims its part, and a kind of fair is held 
here in the early part of the day, at which much 
business is done. But all at once the scene changes — 
the hour of divine service has arrived, the crowd flocks 
to the church, and, as soon as the benediction has been 
given, there is a rush to the basin containing the water, 
which is supposed at this season to be a remedy against 
all kinds of diseases. 

On a terrace, close *to the monastery, there are traces 
of several Greek temples. A dreary and barren road 
leads past the village of Karany, through a valley, to 
Balaklava, at wliich town terminates the Chersonese. 
The Chersonese in winter iferves as a refuge to a 
great quantity of bustards, that are driven from the 
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plains by the snow. Thousands may be seen at once, 
and the hunters conceal themselves in little cabins and 
shoot them as they pass, for the birds, tired and thin 
at this season of the year, fly very low, and may be 
almost caught by the hand. There are two kinds, a 
large and a small; the latter are better eating, and 
both are very cheap, and a favourite article of food in 
Sevastopol/ When the snow covers the Chersonese, 
and the cold reaches sometimes 16° Fahrenheit, the 
bustards fly to the southern coast, to Laspi, where it is 
always warm. 

' Dubois, vol. vi. p. 20l. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ON THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF THE CRIMEA. 

The Cimmerii — The Tanri — Connexion of Greece with the Black Sea — 
Digression «n the Crypts of the Crimea — B.C. 600 : The Scythians — The 
Greek colonies, b.c. 650 — Milesian emigration — Dorian emigration — 
Trade of these early times — Mithridates, reigneii b.c 120-63 — a.d. 62 : 
The Alans — A.D. 100-200 : The Goths — a.d. 376 : The Huns — Second 
attack of the Huns — Justinian, reigned a.d. 527-565 — a.d. 679 : The 
Khazars — A.D. 900-1000 : The Petchenegues — About 1204 : The Comans 
— 1226 : The Tatars — The Genoese — 1473 : Kaffa taken by the Turks 
— The Black Sea then shut up to European nations — Mixture of races in 
present inhabitants of Crimea. 

Having had occasion to mention various nations who 
have occupied the Crimea, it will perhaps be useful to 
bring together in one succinct view the numerous revolu- 
tions which the peninsula has undergone, and the order 
in which the various races of its inhabitants succeeded 
one another from the earliest times. 

First of all come the Cimmerians, who belong partly 
to history and partly to fable. The story in the ' Odyssey' 
describes them as dwelling beyond the ocean stream, 
plimged in darkness, and unblest by the rays of Helios 
(the Sim). According to Herodotus, they originally occu- 
pied the Steppes of Southern Eussia, or the country be- 
tween the Borysthenes and the Tanais, and being expelled 
from their country by the Scythians, skirted the shores 
of the Euxine, and devastated, for a number of years, the 
highly civiKzed countries of Asia Minor. The poets of 
that age lament the destruction of every exquisite pro- 
duction of Greek genius by this barbarian people, who 
were nomadic "milkers of mares," like the Scythians, 
and wandered in tents over their grassy Steppes. They 
had already disappeared in the time of Herodotus, at 
which time the tombs of their kings were shown near 
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the Dniestr. They left their name in the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, while the darkness in which they were sup- 
posed to have lived has perpetuated their memory down 
to our own times — 

** In black Cimmerian darkness ever dwell." 

There was another people mentioned as early as the 
time of Homer, who, being mountaineers, were able to 
preserve their nationality for a very long period of time. 
These were the Tauri, who appear to have been a people 
of a most savage and unamiable character. 

It has been already said that they sacrificed to a cruel 
goddess all shipwrecked mariners, and they sometimes 
not only made ofierings but feasts of human victims. 
These habits have procured them an immortal infamy in 
the writings of the Greeks and Eomans, and, through 
the story of Iphigenia, have made the Crimea associated 
with one of the most famous legends of the Greek my- 
thology. Her history and that of her fate-urged family, 
connected with great events, abounding in scenes of con- 
centrated action, laid in mysterious and wild countries — 
contained much matter calculated to rouse the passions, 
and have made it a favourite subject for poets both in 
ancient and modern times. 

Tlie works of almost every great poet of antiquity con- 
tain allusions to the tragic history of the Atridae, and the 
fate of Iphigenia has occupied in modem times the pen 
of Eacine and Gothe. It was also a popular subject 
with ancient painters, and Timanthes, having represented 
her just about to be sacrificed, after exhausting all his 
art in depicting the grief of the other bystanders, drew a 
veil over the face of her father as the best means of 
representing his iilexpressible anguish. 

The story of Iphigenia is not an isolated instance of 
the attention which the most ancient Greeks seem in 
numerous cases to have directed to the East, and the 
expeditions of Phrixus and Helle, of the Argonauts, the 
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long wanderings of Ulysses on the coasts of Colcliis, the 
Crimea, and the Cimmerian Bosphonis, and the Achaeans, 
who were said, in returning from Troy, to have settled 
on the Circassian coast, — all liave the same tendency. 

In the time of Herodotus the Tauri occupied the hill- 
country of the Crimea, and were in all probability the 
people who formed the numberless dwellings and towns 
cut in the solid rock, which are found in many parts of 
the country. The chalk or green-sandstone formation, 
easily wrought, homogeneous, with few fissures, and 
horizontal beds, was peculiarly adapted for this purpose ; 
and wherever it crops out of the soil, there are sure to be 
found these subterranean dwellings. 

These crypts are the most curious remains of antiquity 
in the Crimea, and abound chiefly in the south-western 
parts, forming perhaps the only relics of its most ancient 
inhabitants. Not that the use of crypts was confined 
solely to the most ancient times, for many Christian 
churches are found in them, and they must therefore 
have been inhabited at least down to the fourth or fifth 
centuries of the Christian era, when the inhabitants of the 
Crimea were converted to Christianity. Although there 
are few countries of the world in which they exist in such 
great numbers as in a portion of the Crimea, still this 
habit of living in subterranean dwellings was very com- 
mon among ancient nations, and instances of it are fami- 
liar to all. The crypts are the only rehcs of those ages 
in the infancy of the world, when, according to myihic 
legends, men dwelt in caverns and were nourished on 
acorns. 

A large portion of the populations of Asia, when they 
became fixed, began by burrowing out holes for them- 
selves in the rocks. Caverns were then used as their 
temples and their sepulchres. 

The rock temples scattered over various parts of India 
are some of them imperishable monuments of times on 
which history is silent. 
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Persia has its crypt tombs and cities, that have called 
forth the admiration of aU travellers. Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia began by crypts, and the rock temples, 
palaces, and immense necropoleis (which were at first 
towns for the living) attest the art and industry of one 
of the most remarkable of ancient nations. The tradi- 
tions of Greece point back to a time when caverns were 
common dwellings. In Sicily the rocks are pierced with 
crypt towns of very ingenious workmanship. In Magna 
Grsecia and Etruria crypt tombs are common, and the 
Ubyrinth of Crete was the theatre of some of the earliest 
Greek mjrths. In Asia Minor, and even in Thrace, the 
same sort of works may be found. 

Notices of them are also frequent in the Bible. The 
Kaphtorians or Phoenicians came from the southern 
coasts of the Eed Sea, and disembarked at its northern 
extremity under Edom, who gave his name to the coun- 
try, so that it is no wonder that we find the Idumseans 
or Edomites dwelling in caves down to a late period. 
The antique towns in the valley of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea are crypt towns, like those of the Crimea, but 
executed by a people in a higher state of civilization. 
The Edomites or Phoenicians played a great part, before 
the arrival of the Hebrews in Egypt, and their commerce 
embraced the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. They 
extended their mercantile relations as far as Sidon and 
Tyre, and carried at the same time to the foot of Mount 
Lebanon their custom of excavation. The northern 
valley of the Jordan, the Ard el Hule, is pierced with 
crypt towns, of which the most remarkable are Hatsor 
and Bostra. Their inhabitants were proud of their 
dwellings in the rocks, which they regarded as impreg- 
nable, which made the prophet Jeremiah exclaim, ch. xlix. 
V. 16, ** Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the 
pride of thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of 
the rock, that boldest the heights of the hill, though 
thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the hill, I will 
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bring thee down, saith the Lord." Every reader is 
familiar with the caves of Makeda, Adullam, and Engeddi, 
in the patriarchal history, and Jerusalem itself was sur- 
rounded with crypt tombs. In the country of Tubal, the 
modem Georgia, the ancestors of that ancient and chi- 
valrous people dwelt in subterranean dwellings, such as 
are now to be seen at Ouphlitsikh^ and Armasi. In 
Armenia, which enjoys the high privilege of having been 
the first Christian nation, and of having suflfered more 
than any other for its faith, the art of the crypt has 
always been in great favour, and innumerable specimens 
are to be seen at Hrachegapert, and at the monasteries 
of Airivauk, Kieghart, and other places. 

On the banks of the Upper Kour, in Imeritia, a coun- 
try adjoining on Georgia, there are many places, such as 
Vardsic and others, where these dwellings are to be found, 
and the termination " kvabi," or cavern, in the names of 
places always indicates their existence. 

In Mingrelia, the ancient Colchis, there are an infinity 
of grottoes on the banks of the Upper Phasis (modem 
Krivila), and one whole district, Semokvdkana (the high 
dwellings), takes its name from them. 

Lastly, in the centre of the Caucasus, in the valley of 
the Kouir, and near Kislavodsk and other places, are to 
be found the dwellings of the Troglodytes of Strabo. 

Thus it appears how largely the crypt enters into the 
early history of mankind, and how much of human 
labour has been expended upon a species of dweUing 
which is so widely spread over the Crimea.^ 

Even among the modem Tatars in that country their 
habitations are seldom wholly detached from the rocks. 
They generally choose some shady sloping place for their 
villages, and supporting two sides of their houses by 
walls of brick or mud, with a little verandah in front, 
they let tlie other parts rest either in a niche cut in the 

" Sc'o St. Simon, Memoircs ile rArmeiiie. 

^ For all this account of tlie crypts sec Dubois, vol. vi. p. 314-319. 
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earth, or against the side of a precipice. In Georgia it 
is often dangerous riding from the subterranean villages 
formed in the sloping sides of hills, the flat roofs of 
whidi look just l^e the common earth, and a person 
unused to the country might easily sink into the midst of 
an astonished family, did not the wreath of smoke gene- 
rally prove a warning of the treacherous nature of the soil. 

Eetuming frt)m this digression to the history of the 
Tauri, I will only farther remark that, from a simi- 
larity of manners, and other causes, they are considered to 
belong to the Tchud or Finnish race of nations, and thus 
to be related to the Lesghins and Tchetchens of the 
Caucasus, and the famous Finnish pirates who infested 
the shores of the Baltic down to the t^nth and eleventh 
centuries. 

The resemblance of the Virgin goddess of the Greeks 
and the cruel divinity of the Tauri, perhaps may arise 
from the fact of the Greek nation itself being composed 
of the two elements of an Indo-Germanic graft upon a 
primitive Finnish stock. When the Indo-Germanic 
wave of population rolled towards the West it drove 
the earlier races before it, or forced them aside into the 
mountains as the only secure resting-place. Thus the 
mountain chain of the Crimea played on a small scale 
the part of the Caucasus, and served as a refuge for the 
remnant of the Finns against the Indo-Germanic races 
who surrounded them, of which the most ancient known 
to us were the Kimraerians. The word Tauri probably 
means mountaineers.*' 

In B.C. 600 the Scythians, who were also a nation of 
Finnish origin, invaded the Crimea, and mixing with the 
Tauri formed the nation of the Tauro-Scythians, whose 
principal seat was in the valleys to the north of the 
Tauric chain. 
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A short time before the Scythian invasion, about 
B.C. 650, the Q-reeks, who, as I have said, had been before 
connected with these countries, began to plant colonies 
about which we have definite historical information. 
The Milesians first established themselves on the penin- 
sula of Kertch, an open country of easy cultivation. 
Their agricultural prosperity was quicUy known in 
Greece, and new and important emigrations took place. 
Theodosia, Nymph»um, Panticapaeum, and Myrmecium 
quickly raised their heads on the shores of the little 
peninsula, and served as ports for the rich establishments 
of the colonists.** 

Stimulated by the success of the Milesians, the Hera- 
cleans endeavoured on their side to found some colonies 
in the Crimea. They turned to the western part of the 
peninsula, and disembarked not far fi'om the celebrated 
Cape Parthenik^, and, having beaten and driven back 
into the mountains the savage Tauri, they fixed them- 
selves in the Heracleotic Chersonese. Thus was founded 
the celebrated republic of Kherson, wliich, conquered for 
a moment by a Grand Duke of Russia in the tenth cen- 
tury, as has been related, became the point of departure 
of that great religious revolution which completely 
changed the character and destinies of the Russian 
Empire. 

While the Heracleans were consoUdating their power 
by their manufactures and commerce, the Milesian esta- 
blishments on the Bosphorus were rising with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and spread to the Asiatic side, where 
the towns of Phanagdria, Hermonassa, and C^pos were 
founded. At first, independent one of the other, all 
these different Milesian colonies were influenced by an 
inevitable chain of events, and, 480 B.C., their political 
union gave rise to the kingdom of the Bosphorus. As 
has been said, agriculture was the essential basis of the 

** The remainder of this chapter is abstracted from Hommairc de Hell, vol. 
ii. ch. 19. 
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pubKc wealth of the Milesians, and the attention of the 
new government was directed specially to this branch of 
employment. 

As soon as Leucon ascended the throne he released 
the Athenians from the thirtieth, which they had hitherto 
paid as an export duty on grain. By this liberal mea- 
sure the exportation of it increased enormously, and the 
Cimmerian or Panticapaean peninsula became the granary 
of Greece, and merchants flocked for grain to Theodosia 
and Panticapaeum, where they also bought woollen cloths, 
furs, and the salted fish which still forms one of the 
staples of Southern Russia. The imports are little spoken 
of in history, but it is evident from the late excavations 
at Kertch that they must have consisted of articles of 
luxury. 

The Bosphorians, then, no doubt received in return, 
for their productions all the manufactured articles which 
luxury and riches had introduced into usage at Athens, 
and it is probably to the artists of Greece that are due 
the magnificent works of art which are admired in the 
Museums of Kertch and Petersburg, which prove that 
the agricultural colonists of the Crimea were not behind 
their kinsmen of the brilliant metropolis of Athens in 
their love for the arts and the refinements of civilised 
life. Materials for building must also have formed an im- 
portant part of the imports. There is no trace of white 
marble in the Crimea, nor on the northern shores of 
the Black Sea, although immense quantities of it are 
found in the excavations at Kertch, and there is every 
reason to believe that the enormous pieces of sculpture 
which were employed there in the public and private 
buildings were brought ready worked from the quarries 
of Greece. Notwithstanding the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of the Sarmatians, the kingdom of the Bosphorus 
enjoyed perfect tranquillity for more than three hundred 
years, and, thanks to a policy as firm as it was intelli- 
gent, it increased in riches and prosperity up to the 
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moment when the conquest of Greece by the Eomans 
upset all the commercial relations of the East. 

At this epoch the Bosphorians attacked by the 
Scythians, and too feeble to resist them, threw them- 
selves into the arms of Mithridates, who made their 
state a province of Pontus, and gave it as an appanage 
to his son Machar^s. 

After the defeat and death of her implacable enemy, 
Bome preserved to the traitor Pharnaces the crown of 
the Bosphorus ; but the sovereignty of the new prince 
was only nominal, and the successors of the son of 
Mithridates, without power, and despoiled of their pos- 
sessions on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, depended 
on the caprice of the Roman emperors. 

In the sixty-second year of our era the Alans ravaged 
the country, and attacked the Tauri even in their 
mountains. They devastated the country, and utterly 
destroyed Theodosia, which offered them some resistance. 
They continued masters of the country, without changing 
their vagabond life, till they were conquered by the Goths 
in the middle of the second century .'' The Goths, although 
they have undeservedly gained a bad reputation in Europe, 
were the only people who brought the germs of peace 
and civilization to this much-disputed peninsula ; and 
they kept possession of it longer than any other people, 
for the remnant of them, and its name of Gothia, re- 
mained to it more than a thousand years — till nearly the 
end of the sixteenth century. They mixed intimately 
with the vanquished people, founded many colonies in 
the vast plains situated to the north of the mountains, 
and quickly gave themselves up to their taste for a 
sedentary and agricultural life. Then there began for 
the Crimea a new period of tranquillity, which might 
also have been one of agricultural prosperity; but, un- 
fortmiately, Greece, conquered by the Eomans, was at 

^ Sec Dubois, vol. vi. p. 222. 
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this period rapidly falling, and Eome, become the capital 
of the worid, was supplied with grain by Egypt, Sicily, 
and Africa. The Crimea, notwithstanding its efforts, 
could not rise from the obscurity to which it was con- 
demned by the great political events which signalized 
the first century of the Christian era. In the midst of 
the first invasions of the barbarians, the little republic 
of Kherson, protected by its remote and inaccessible 
situation, preserved its independence. In the reign of 
the Emperor Diocletian, the Khersonites, who possessed 
nearly all the high country, had centered in themselves 
the commerce which existed between the Crimea and 
some pprts of the shores of the Black Sea, and their 
republic was the most powerful state in the Crimea, 
until a war broke out between them and the Sarmatians, 
who had seized the kingdom of the Bosphorus, in which 
they were defeated. The struggle between the rival 
nations at the Bosphorus lasted nearly a century, until 
the Sarmatians were driven out, and the Bosphorians 
again enjoyed some years of liberty and internal pros- 
perity. 

This peace, however, was of short duration, and Uke 
a calm before a terrible tempest. After a few years, the 
Huns poured down from the interior of Asia, and at 
first occupied the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; then, 
crossing the Sea of Azof, they annihilated for ever the 
ancient kingdom of the Milesians, a.d. 375. The nu- 
merous colonies of the Goths, united with the Alans, 
were overcome, and all their agricultural establishments 
were reduced to ruins. Protected by their western 
position, the Khersoniaris alone escaped. 

Fortunately for the Goths of the Crimea, the Huns 
only passed through the coimtry, for they were attracted 
to the banks of the Dniestr and the Danube by the great 
events which were there taking place, after the death of 
Ermanrich the Ostrogoth, which had just removed the 
only obstacle to their progress. The Goths of the 
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Crimea, who had yielded to the torrent and retired to the 
mountains, again spread themselves over the country. 
After the death of Attila the Huns again appeared, and 
this time Kherson was threatened, and implored the 
assistance of the Greek emperor. Justinian hastened to 
accede to their demand, and, being also friendly to the 
Goths, built long walls to protect their country agaiast 
the nomades of the Steppes, and two fortresses, Aloush-* 
ton and Gorzubita (Alouchta and Oursouf), on the 
southern coast of the Crimea. He built no towns or 
fortresses to the north of the mountains, because the 
Goths did not like to be shut up within walls, but to 
live freely in the open country. ^ 

They had at this time the reputation of being excellent 
warriors, laborious husbandmen, and the most hospitable 
of mankind towards strangers. They then occupied both 
sides of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and, becoming converts 
to Christianity, they sent four deputies to Constantinople 
to ask the emperor to send them a bishop in the place of 
their autistes, who had died.* 

Near the end of the seventh centurj^ a.d. G79, the 
Crimea was invaded by the Kliazars, whose hordes at 
first accompanied the Huns, and afterwards established 
themselves in Lithuania (Bersilia), and constituted a 
kingdom independent even of Attila. The apparition of 
these new conquerors, already masters of a vast territory, 
made such a sensation at Constantinople, that the sove- 
reigns of the East sought their alliance, and the court 
of Byzantium even asked in marriage the daughter of 
the Khakan, as the chief of the nation was called, for 
the son of the Emperor Leo. 

The forebodings of the imperial government about the 
Khazars were quickly realized, and in the short space of 
150 years, this people, who had given their name to the 
peninsula of the Crimea, founded a vast monarchy, the 

« The history of tho Goths in the ject, has been investigated in a recent 
Oimea, an obscure but interesting sub- German work, which I have not seen. 
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limits of which reached in Europe to the Danube, and in 
Asia to the foot of the Caucasus, while even the Caspian 
was known in the middle ages as the Sea of the Khazars. 

After the Khazars, whose fall was in part hastened by 
the attacks of the Russians, and who then disappeared 
eorapletely from history, the Petchenegues, or Patzinates, 
their conquerors, who JU'e constantly mentioned in the 
annals of Constantinople and the early Russian history, 
succeeded to their dominions, with the exception of 
Klierson, which was incorporated in the empire of Con- 
srtantinople. Under the rule of this people, who also 
came from Asia, the commerce and mimufaetures of the 
Crimea revived,^its rehitions with Constantinople in- 
creased, and its ports furnished to the merchants of 
the Greeks, purple, fine stuffs, embroidered cloths, er^ 
mines, and leopard skins, furs of all kinds, pepper and fine 
spices, which the Petchenegues bought on the south of 
the Kuban, and in the Transcancasian countries, which 
extend as far as the Cyms and the Araxes, Thus 
recommenced for this unhappy country, w^hich had been 
so often devastated, the new era of a prosperity, which it 
had not enjoyed for several centujies. The empire of the 
Petchenegues lasted for about 150 years, and then they 
had to deplore similar ctdamities to those which they 
had inflicted on the Khazars, Attacked by the Comans, 
whom the extension of the Mongol power in Asia had 
expelled from their territory, they were Vt^nquished in 
the struggle which ensued, and forced to retire into Asia. 
The Comans, a warlike people, took possession of the 
Crimea, and made Soldaya (Soudak) their capital. They 
had, however, hardly consolidated their power, when they 
were obliged to yield to other conquerors, and seek a 
refuge in more western countries. 

With the expulsion of the Comans ceased all those 
temporary invasions, which for ten centuries desolated 
the Crimea. To all these different hordes, of whom 
the greater number have left no trace but their name, 
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there succeeded two remarkable nations. One of these, 
the conqueror of Asia, was just founding the most 
gigantic empire of the middle ages; and the other, 
issuing from a merchant city of Italy, was destined to 
make Kliazaria the centre and the point of junction of 
the commercial relations between Europe and Asia. In 
1226 took place the memorable invasion of the Mongol 
Tatars, a notice of which has been already given, and 
from that moment the establishment of peace and security 
was sufficient to develope the great natural resources 
which this celebrated country possessed. Soldaya, taken 
from the Comans by the Tatars, and given back to the 
Christians, quickly became the most important port on the 
Black Sea, and a principal station in the commercial 
route between Europe and Asia. Soldaya, however, had 
but a short duration, and another people, as intelligent, 
and active as the Greeks, and endowed with a stiU 
bolder mercantile instinct, was, at this epoch, destined to 
enjoy a greater commercial grandeur than any since the 
time when the Milesians founded their first colonies 
on the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Already masters of the 
important factories at Constantinople, the Genoese had 
long been able to appreciate the position of the Black 
Sea, and the immense resources which it placed at the 
disposition of enterprising men, who might there cen- 
tralize the relations of Europe with Bussia, Persia and 
the Indies. 

The rivality which then existed between them and the 
Venetians accelerated the execution of their projects, 
and in 1 280, after having acquired, partly by stratagem 
and partly by force, the territory of ancient Theodosia, 
they laid the foundation of the celebrated Kafia, which 
secured to the republic the empire of the Black Sea and 
the exclusive command of its commerce. With the Ge- 
noese, the Crimea saw revived one of the most brilliant 
epochs of its history. Kaffa, by its size, its population, 
and its opulence, became the rival of Constantinople, and 
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soon its consuls of Cerco (Kertch), Soldaya (Sondak), 
and Cembalo (Balaclava), rendered themselves masters of 
all the southern coast of the Crimea. At a later period, 
they gained, beyond the peninsula, other conquests, not 
less important. The galleys of the republic penetrated 
into the Sea of Azof, and Tana, situated at the mouth of 
the Don, was taken from the Tatars; a fortress was 
erected at the mouth of the Dniestr, in Modem Bess- 
arabia, and numerous factories rose in Colchis and the 
shore of the Caucasus, while the imperial town of Tre- 
bizonde itself was obliged to allow the establishment 
there of one of the largest factories of the republic in the 
Black Sea. The Genoese colonies thus became a general 
entrepot for the rich productions of Eussia, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and the Indies, and during more than two cen- 
turies monopolising to their profit all mercantile ex- 
changes between Europe and Asia, they presented a won- 
derfiil spectacle of prosperity and riches. The term of 
all this glory at last arrived. In 1453 the standard of 
Mahomet was displayed on the dome of St. Sophia, and 
the relations of the Crimea with the Mediterranean were 
broken. The destruction of the Genoese establish- 
ments became inevitable, and the republic itself, de- 
spairing of preserving, decided upon abandoning them 
to the bank of St. George on the 15th November, 
1453. This cession, by poUtically detaching the colonies 
from the metropolis, naturally led to fatal results. A 
general discouragement took placo in the colonies, each 
man thought only of himself, and the consular govern- 
ment, formerly so remarkable for its integrity and virtue, 
instead of mating friends of the Tatars to defend them 
from the Porte, completely alienated them by their want 
of good faith, and by selling their assistance for gold to 
the various parties who at that time were desolating the 
Crimea. So many faults were followed by a fatal cata- 
strophe. On the 6th of June, 1473, Kaffa was obliged 
to surrender at discretion to the Turks, and some months 
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bter, aD tbe pomts ocnqwd bj the Gcdocw Cell suooes- 
sirelj into the pc^er iji the Ottomaitt. After the dis- 
asl€T of the Genoese oc4f:inies. the steal fines ot commu- 
nication with the Trans-Caocaaaan eoimtries, the shoves of 
the Caspian Sea, and tkj^se down the VcJga» the Don, and 
the Koban, deprired of their snpput, were Inoken up, 
and all oonunercial relations with Central Asia were mo* 
mentarO J sospended. The Venetians, who had obtained 
from the Turks the right of navigating the Black Sea^ 
on the condition of paying 10,000 docats a-year, endea-^ 
voured without success to take the place of their rivals. 
They were in their turn expelled, the passage of the 
]3osphonLs was interdicted to the nations of the West, 
and the Ottomans, with the Greeks of the Archipelago, 
subjects of the Porte, had alone the right of navigating 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. The commerce of 
the East then found for itself new debouches by way of 
Smyrna, and the discovery of Vasco de Grama produced 
a complete* revolution in the trade. 

A slight sketch of the Crimea when it formed the 
Hcat of government of the khans of Little Tatary has 
already been given, and during all that period the Black 
S(;a was unfrequented by the European nations. Tlie 
English, however, always had the nominal right of 
navigating it ; there are some vestiges of our having 
harl a footing there in the days of Queen Elizabeth or 
JamoH I., and when we ceased to frequent it is not ascer- 
tained. In the treaty made in 1675 between England 
and Turkey by Sir John Finch, there is an express article 
giving a general permission of ingress and egress into 
the J {lack Sea, " to enable English merchants and all 
under their banner to go by the way of the Tanais into 
MoHCovia, and also to and from Persia, and to traffic by 
land and by sea through all their confines." Tliere is 
(wen a provision for the protection of English vessels 
Nhould they bo forced by stress of weather into Kafia/ 

• (llarkeV Tnivola, vol. i. App. 3. 
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This permission, however, remained a dead letter until 
the beginning of the present century, when our right to 
navigate the Black Sea having been claimed afresh and 
allowed, an active trade sprung up, which has been yearly 
increasing in importance. 

It might naturally be expected, after so many different 
nations had occupied the Crimea, that its population 
would be of a very mixed character, and such indeed is 
the case. It is not, however, in the plains, which are 
inhabited chiefly by Nogai Tatars of late date, nor in 
any of the towns, that the remnants of the ancient in- 
habitants of the country are to be sought. The moun- 
tains are in every country the refage of the oppressed, 
and it is in the mountains of the Crimea, among the 
so-called Tatars, who are, however, a very different race 
from those of the plains, that a people is to be found of 
very mixed origin. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BALACLAVA AND VALLEY OF BAIDAR. 

Balaclava — Karl Bitter's views of the imi»ortAnce of the Black Sea in very 
early times — Homer's account of Balaclava — Tlie Cembalo of the Qeooew 

— Tatar occupation of it — Amaouts — Tchorgouna — Mackenzie'B Vmnn 

— Valley of Baidar — Manners of the Tatars — Woronzof road. 

Balaclava is now a busy scene ; the little bay is crowded 
with transports ; thousands of our countrymen disembark 
here to exercise their perilous profession, and as many 
re-embark, poor wounded soldiers, shattered in constitu- 
tion, or with the loss of limbs, but henceforth immortal 
heroes, whose deeds will be the theme of the historian 
and the poet, whose future welfare will be a subject of 
anxious solicitude to their country, and who henceforth, 
however humble their rank, in whatever country they 
visit, wiU be marked men ; marked for honour, and 
distinction, and respect, from all who admire chivalrous 
boldness, and that still rarer quality, calm imimpassioned 
endurance. Sevastopol is the grandest theatre of events 
that has yet been seen. Tlie audience, so to speak, is 
the largest, and, for the first time, really comprehends 
the whole world. Even the wars of Napoleon were 
a subject of little interest in China, or Australia, or 
California ; but each swaying to and fro of the mighty 
combatants at Sevastopol interests literally the whole 
globe, and that interest is doubled by the speed with 
which the news is carried, and the increased knowledge 
which all nations now possess of each other. 

Wlien I visited Balaclava before the present war, 
nothing could be more quiet than this little port, and 
a few Greeks sauntering about, or exercising their 
peddling occupations in the village bazar, were the only 
persons to be met with. Yet even then, like most out-of- 
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the-way places in the world, there were sorae represen- 
tatives of the British nation to be found, and I was 
asked to go and visit a crew of shipwrecked English 
sailors in the lazaretto, who had been saved with diflSi- 
culty on the rocks at the entrance of the harbour. The 
ship had struck; the poor fellows were thrown on a 
ledge of the cliifs, where they remained for nearly a day 
and a night before they could be rescued ; yet when they 
were brought in at last, exhausted, and at death's door, 
nothing could induce them to touch the liot brandy that 
was brought them, lest they should break their pledge 
as teetotalers. It was impossible not to admire in them 
that British firmness of purpose, which was the same 
quality which showed itself in the defence of Inkerman, 
hawever mistaken in this application of it. 

Balaclava is the only bay on the southern coast 
resembling those about Sevastopol, where the land rises 
suddenly on each side, and the water is so deep that 
the largest ships may anchor close to the shore. On 
approaching it from the East, the geological formation is 
seen at once to change in its vicinity ; the summits of 
the rocks are still, like the rest of the Tauric chain, 
calcareous; but they have been changed by violent 
action into red, blue, and grey marbles, below which 
reappears the coarse red pudding-stone of the Tchatyr- 
Dagh mountain, while a great rent, which opens on 
the sea, and was called the Valley of the Devil (Shaitan 
Dereh), shows a black or yellowish schist. I will here 
quote the words in which Dubois describes his arrival on 
this singular spot : " Each step," he says, " in approach- 
ing Balaclava is an enigma to me, such an inconceivable 
disorder reigns among these masses of pudding-stone 
with enormous pebbles, which alternate with layers of 
marble and sandstone ; and the marble finishes this 
strange series, which seems like a world turned topsy- 
turvy. When arrived at the top of the sterile moun- 
tain that overhangs IBalaclava, I cry out with astonish- 
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ment, What are these white antique towers perche4 on 
the top of rocks descending so rapidly to the water? 
What is this brilliant lake shut in by the steep moun- 
tains? And that red promontory reflected in the waves 
of the sea? Can this be Balaclava? Nothing but ruins 
are visible, where then is the town? Contemplating 
with admiration this romantic scene, I descended the 
mountain, looking continually for the town, of which I 
saw no vestige. My guide at last directed me suddenly 
to the left, and like magic, I found myself in fialaclavAi 
which, placed on tlie narrow strip of land between the 
mountain with the ruins and the tranquil bay, is not 
seen till it is entered." • 

Like many other places in the Crimea, Balaclava has 
a very ancient liistory. Our first notice of it is in the 
dim twilight of arcliaic times. We have the liigh authority 
of Karl Bitter for supposing that it is the port of the 
Lajstrigons mentioned in the Odyssey ; and the extreme 
accuracy of Homer's description of it, as will be pre- 
sently more fiiUy shown, seems to make Bitter's suppo- 
sition extremely probable. But before entering into the 
particular identification of Balaclava; I will shortly state 
what Bitter's views are as to the part which the sliores 
of the Black Sea played in very early times. ^ He has 
undertaken to prove, from the most ancient monuments 
which are offered to us by ancient geography, arclia?ology, 
mythology, architecture, and religious systems, that 
colonies of Indian priests, having departed with the 
ancient worship of Buddha from the centre of Asia, came 
directly or indirectly, before the historic times of Greece, 
to establish themselves on the banks of the Phasis, 
around the Euxine Sea, in Thrace, on the Ister, and in 
many countries of West<irn Europe, and even in Greece ; 
that these colonies exercised a remarkable religious 

■ Dubois, vol. vi. p. 110. A j;rcat part of the following account of Balaclava 
is translated from this author. 

* K. Hitter, die Vorhallo Kuropaisclier Volkerjjcschithten vor Herodotus, 
um den Kaucasus und an den Oestaden des Pontns. I^rlin, 1820, p. 8. A 
very curious and interesting work, although oousiderod too s|)eculativo by some 
scholars. 
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influence, and that these facts are proved, not only from 
the relations of the Asiatics, but principally from the 
study of the most ancient fragments of the historians 
of Greece and Asia Minor. We in Europe, receiving 
our lights from Greece, are habituated to adopt all 
the illusions of the national pride of the Greeks ; and, 
according to them, Greece was the focus of all light, 
whence science, and civilization, and religion had their 
origin. But in looking back to their myths, in read- 
ing Homer, and the history of the Argonauts, and 
of Phrixus and Helle, and others, it would seem that the 
Greeks were always civilized by those whom they called 
barbarians. The king and the people who received the 
Argonauts, the Tyrians, the Trojans, were all superior 
in civilization to the armies of adventurers, who, like the 
Normans of the middle ages, came to plunder them, in 
violating the laws of hospitality. All the ancient poets 
and historians seem to have chosen the Black Sea for the 
theatre of the exploits of their heroes. All their relations 
look towards it as the point whence civilization and wealth 
proceeded. Up to our days the wanderings of Ulysses, 
in the 10th, 11th, and 12th Books of the Odyssey, were 
supposed to be on the shores of Italy and Sicily. There 
were sought the Lajstrigons, the Cyclops, and Scylla and 
Cliarybdis ; but this is certainly wrong, and the poet 
wished to make Ulysses wander on that inhospitable 
shore, which appeared to him at the extremity of the 
world. The moment that Ulysses reaches the coast of the 
Lsestrigons, we must recognize ourselves as on the shores 
of the Black Sea. Their country can be no other than 
the barbarous Crimea, and he evidently called the Tauri 
the Laestrigons, from the Greek " lestes," meaning pirate 
or brigand. 

After leaving them, Ulysses was driven on a low coast, 
the island of Msl, where the enchantress Circe reigned, 
the sister of iEetes. This was evidently Colchis or 
Mingrelia, which may be easily recognised by the broad 
river (the modern Kion) which received the fleet of 
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Ulysses, the vast forests which covered its banks, and 
the palace hidden in the trees, which exactly represents 
the Nikolakevi of our days. The wine there is as tempt* 
ing as ever, the honey as fresh, and the women still pass 
their time in embroidery as in the time of Homer. From 
the beauty of the country and its inhabitants it is still 
the land of enchantment. 

That there may be no mistake about the position of 
-^a, here the poet places the palace of Aurora in which 
take place the songs and dances of the Hours, and 
where the sun renews its birth. After leaving Colchis 
Circe sends Ulysses to consult the oracle of the infernal 
gods, and when the hero has crossed the empire of 
Neptune, which he thinks the end of the world, he finds 
a coast of easy access, shaded with high poplars and 
sterile willows, where are the habitations of the Cim- 
merians covered with thick clouds and black obscurity. 

The Cimmerians, we know from later authors, lived at 
Kertch and in the island of Taman, at the extremity of 
the Black Sea, which to Ulysses appeared the end of the 
kingdom of Neptune. There he is described as finding 
one of the entrances to the infernal regions, and there 
to this moment exist the springs of black and burning 
naphtha, which roll their stinking waters like the Cocytus 
and the Acheron ; and there also are the mud volcanoes, 
belching forth a mixture of fire and water, which have 
altered the form of all the country round. 

Then Ulysses returns to Circe, and starts for Ithaca, 
and leaves the Black Sea by passing through Scylla and 
Charybdis, which closed the entrance with their rocks sur- 
rounded by whirlpools. These are the islands of the " blue 
Symplegades," familiar to all who have passed from Con- 
stantinople to the Crimea, standing at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus ; and Homer cannot mean the straits of 
Messina, because he says that the only ship which had 
passed these straits was the Argo, when it went to 
Colcliis on the expedition for the golden fleece. 
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Thus it seems almost beyond a doubt that the shores 
of the Black Sea were the mysterious regions where 
some of the scenes of Homer were laid, and in parts of 
which in the very earliest times, as in Colchis, were 
settled highly civilized communities. Let us now ob- 
serve Homer's description of Balaclava, as Pope has 
translated it : — 

" Within a long rocess a bay there lies 
Edged round with cliifs, high pointing to the skies. 
The jutting shores, that swell on cither side. 
Contract its mouth, and break the rushing tide. 
Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat. 
And bound within the port their crowdeil fleet ; 
For hero retired the sinking billows sleep. 
And smiling calmness silvered o'er the deep. 
I only in the bay refused to moor, 
And fixed without my hawsers to the shore : 
From thence we climbed a point, whose airy brow 
Commands the pros^x^ct of the plains below ; 
No tracks of beasts, or signs of men, we found. 
But smoky volumes rolling from the ground.'* 

0(/., b. 10, V. 101. 

It is impossible to give a truer or clearer picture of 
Balaclava than that which was thus drawn by old 
Homer nearly three thousand years ago. The two high 
rocks which advance into the bosom of the waves, and 
seem approaching to embrace one another, are there, 
and only leave a narrow passage turned towards the 
south, which barely allows two vessels to cross one another. 
Its width is eight hundred feet and its greatest depth 
one hundred fathoms, and the water of the bay looks 
very black. When the narrow passage is passed, the 
port enlarges to a width of twelve hundred feet, and its 
depth goes on diminishing from ninety to six fathoms, 
its entire length being nearly a mile. 

This bay is a phenomenon in geology, deeply encased 
as it is at its entrance in rocks of calcareous marble and 
pudding-stone, and finishing in a blaxjk schist, which 
opens on a basin of chalk. 

Wherever Ulysses landed, whether on the right hand 
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or the left, terrible rocks border the shore; and after 
scaling them, he could only see, as we do now, an un- 
fruitful rocky soil, with no plants but a few juniper trees, 
and no trace of the labour, either of men or oxen. The 
smoke could alone show him the town of the Laestrigons 
hidden in the rocks. 

Homer then continues : — 

" Two with our herald thither we command 
With speed to learn what men possessed the land. 
They went, and kept the wheels' smooth heaten road. 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood. 
When, lo ! they met beside a crystal spring 
The daughter of Antiphates the king ; 
She to Artacia's silver streams came down 
(Artacia's streams alone supply the town) : 
The damsel they approach, and ask what race 
The people were ? Who monarch of the place ? 
With joy the maid the unwary strangers heard. 
And sliowed them where the royal dome appeared. 
They went, but as they entering saw the queen. 
Of size enormous, and terrific mien, 
Not yielding to some bulky mountain's height, 
A sudden horror struck their aching sight. 
Swift at her call her husband scoured away. 
To wreak his hunger on the destined prey. 
One for his food the raging glutton slew. 
But two rushed out, and to the navy flew. 
Balked of his prey, the yelling monster flies 
And fills the city with his hideous cries : 
A ghastly band of giants hear the roar. 
And pouring down the mountains crowd the shore. 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow 
And dash the ruins on the ships below ! 
The crackling vessels burst ; hoarse groans arise. 
And mingled horrors echo to the skies : 
The men like fish they stuck upon the flood, 
And crammed their filthy throats with human blood P 

The herald and the two companions whom Ulysses 
sent, whether they went to the right or the left, must 
have come out on the chalky valley of Balaclava, where 
the people, as is done to this day, export the spoils of 
the forests on the neighbouring mountains, while the 
environs of Balaclava are quite naked. By following 
this road they arrived at the extremity of the port, where 
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is still the only spring of water, or, as it was then called, 
the fountain of the nymph Artacia, which was free to 
all the citizens. The younger daughter of Antiphates, 
the King of the Lsestrigons, showed them the lofty gates 
of a palace wliich touched heaven, which stood no doubt 
where now are the ruins of the fortress of Balaclava. 
This was the palace of her father, which had been built 
by Lamus, an ancient King of the Lsestrigons. 

The savage Antiphates, faithful to the character which 
the ancients always attributed to the Tauri, seized one 
of the ambassadors to devour him, while the other two 
fled away. Meanwhile the alarm had been given in the 
town ; the people had seen the fleet of Ulysses enter, and 
they rushed to it from all parts. 

Balaclava was called the port of Symbols by the 
Greeks, and this name was corrupted into Cembalo by 
the Genoese, and the place was taken by them from the 
Greek dukes of the Crimea in 1365, and they then built 
the fortress which now exists, and by their enterprise 
greatly increased the commerce of the port. In 1433, 
the Greeks, who had remained at Cembalo, having con- 
spired, drove out the Genoese, and replaced the town 
and castle in the hands of a noble Greek, called Alexis, 
the lord of Theodori (Inkerman). He was driven out 
in the following year by Charles Somellin, who was 
sent from Genoa with a fleet of twenty vessels, further 
augmented in passing through the Greek islands, so 
that he arrived with 6000 men. 

In 1475 Balaclava experienced the fate of Soudak, 
and was taken by the Turks, who gave it up uninjured 
to the Tatars, by whom it was held for several centuries, 
till they were driven out by its present inhabitants, the 
Amaout Greeks, in 1780. 

When Catherine II. took the Crimea, the Tatars 
were stiU a powerful people, with a strong nationalitj'. 
The object of Catherine was to break this up, and to 
prepare the country for the future habitation of the 
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great Slave people. She, therefore, encouraged as many 
of the inhabitants of the Crimea, as she could influence, 
to emigrate, and appealing to the religious sentiments of 
the Greeks, and their hereditary hatred of the Turks, 
she called in Greek soldiers to assist her in expelling 
the Tatars that were refractory. 

A regiment of Albanians was raised, chiefly from the 
Greeks wlio had been in the Eussian service in the 
Archipelago, and they were first called Amaouts at 
Balaclava. The Tatars having emigrated, or been dis- 
persed, this town, together with the surrounding country, 
extendii^ to the banks of the Bouiouk Ouzene, includ- 
ing the villages of Kadikoi, Karani, Kamara, and Alsou 
(after removing the rest of the Tatar families to other 
places), was given to the Albanians as a settlement.* A 
few years before the breaking out of the present war they 
numbered 600 fighting men, and each colonist was liable 
to be called out for four months of active service, and had 
the other eight at his disposal for the cultivation of his 
lands. Each soldier had twenty-eight roubles yearly pay 
(about 41. 105.), and found his own equipment. 

The town of Balaclava has probably received its 
modem name from the strong Greek castle of Pallakium,* 
which stood here, although some suppose it to have been 
taken from " Bella clava," or " the beautiftil port," a 
derivation which every traveller would willingly concede 
as probable. It is mentioned by one Italian traveller of 
the seventeenth century under the name of Baluchlacca, 
and at that time it was inhabited by Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians. " Its unrivalled beauty and security," he 
says, " tempted him to stay there several days, and at 
that time its fine Genoese fortifications were entire."* 
This old fortress, like all the strong places of the Genoese 
and Greeks in the peninsula, is erected on inaccessible 

«• Pallas, vol. ii. p. 131. * MS. Travels of Nicholas Barti, 

•* Ibid., vol. ii. p. 130 ; see also of Lucca, into Tatary, Circassia, and 
Stralx). Mingrclia, from 1032-1639. 
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rocks, close to the mouth of the harbour, on the ad- 
joining eastern hill, and is fortified with high walls and 
towers. 

When Clarke visited this magnificent fortress, the 
arms of Genoa were still upon the walls. " The moun- 
tain on the north-east side," he says, " is covered with its 
mouldering towers, and the rock itself has been exca- 
vated, so as to exhibit stately magazines and chambers, 
the sides of which were lined with coloured stucco. It 
is surprising," he continues, " that the inhabitants of 
Balaclava do not use these caves, for they are very 
habitable, and the stucco is still in the highest preser- 
vation. We entered one, which was a spacious oblong 
chamber, lined throughout with stucco, and somewhat 
resembling the famous piscina mirahile^ near the supposed 
villa of Lucullus at Baise. We could form no conjecture 
for what purpose this place was intended, except as a 
granary or storeroom ; it bore no marks of any aqueous 
deposit on its sides, and was at the same time dry, and 
in perfect preservation; it could not, therefore, have 
served as a reservoir for water." ' Might not some use be 
made of these dry caves for the stores of our army, if 
they be not situated at too liigh an elevation ? 

The port of Balaclava is frequented by fish of passage, 
especially by mackerel, by the mugil cephalusy in great 
numbers, and also by the red mullet, a most delicate 
fish, whether eaten in a fresh or pickled state, which is 
also caught in the lakes of the interior. The mackerels 
become as tender and savoury as herrings, after being 
kept twelve months in brine.* The fishermen, when 
our army arrived at Balaclava, came with their nets to 
Lord Eaglan, and offered, if they were allowed protec- 
tion, to supply our army with fish, as the season was 
just commencing, but, from some mistake, their offer 
was neglected. 

' Clarke's Travels, vol. i. p. 507. » Tallas, vol. ii. p. 132-3. 
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By the shortest road, Tchoi^una is about fonr miles 
from Balaclava, and occupies a romantic situation, in a 
gradually contracting valley, through which the Tchor- 
naya Betchka discharges itself into the bay of Sevastopol. 
Here is, or was, a lofty octagonal tower, which dated 
probably from the time of the Genoese, and placed half 
way between Balaclava and Mangoup, was intended to 
keep open the communication between them, when 
Mangoup was an important fortress. At four miles 
from Tchorgoima, in a north-east direction, is the 
" Muilnaya gora^^ or Soap-hill of the Bussians, which is 
literally burrowed with pits for extracting the fuller*s- 
earth, which is found under chalky marl, at a depth of 
about forty feet. The soap-hill is a gentle elevation, 
in a broad tract of level country, about six miles wide, 
at the foot of the steep mountahi called Mackenzie's 
Farm. It received this name, because Admiral Mac- 
kenzie, who was commander of the fleet at Sevastopol, 
towards the end of the last century, established a farm 
on the summit of this mountain, for the erection of 
which a considerable portion of the woods was granted 
to him, but subsequently repurchased by the Crown for 
the use of the navy. The Tatar name for the mountain 
is Kok-agatch, from the numerous white beech trees 
which once covered it. The oak, Christ's thorn, and 
cornel-tree also grew here, and of the latter the long 
pipes were made, in such request among the Tiu-ks. 
In spring the ground is covered with large-flowered 
primroses, bearing white, and yellow, and pale violet 
blossoms. Veronicas, euphorbias, hyacinths, broad pio- 
nies, asphodels, and yellow irises, also deck the groimd 
in spring, and the clematis, wild vine, and wild rose 
may be found among the shrubs in the neighbourhood 
of Inkerman.^ 

On leaving Balaclava for the southern coast, the tra- 

^ Pallas, vol. ii. p. 89-99. 
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veller regains the high road, before it enters the cele- 
brated valley of Baidar, which was much praised by the 
Hrst travellers who wrote after the occupation of the 
Crimea by the Russians, even before its real beauties were 
fully knowTi. 

The valley is rather more thaji ten miles in length 
and six in breadth ; so beautifully cultivated, that the 
eye roams over meadows, w^oods^ and rich corn-fields, 
enclosed and intersected by green hedges and garden 
plantations. The villages are neat, and the inhabitants 
healthy. It is protected on every side from the winds 
that blow with great fury on the northern elopes of the 
mountains, and is irrigated by clear streams, that fall 
imperceptibly throtigh the fields. Tlie mode of enclosure, 
and the manner of cultivation, are Uke those of our own 
country, and there is much to remind the traveller of 
the vales of Kent and Surrey- The mountains^ as well 
as the plain, were formerly thick set with oak» wild 
pear, crab, and cornelian elierry trees, whicli shaded the 
road, and kept off the scorching rays of tlie sun^ but all 
these have now disappeared. 

The domestic habits of the Tatars are very simple, 
and resemble those of other Oriental nations, except that 
they have been to a certain degree modified by contact 
with the Russians. When a stranger, says Clarke, arrives 
at a Tatar house, they conduct him to the apartment des- 
tined for the men, and present him with a bason, water, 
and a clean napkin, to wash his hands. They then place 
before him whatever their dwelling afibrds, of curd, cream, 
honey in the comb, poached eggs, roasted fowls, and 
fruit* After the meal is over, the bason and water are 
brought in as before, because all the Tatars, like the 
Turks and other Oriental nations, eat with their fingers, 
and use no forks. Then, if in the house of a rich Tatar, 
a long pipe is presented, of cherry-wood, which grows in 
the mountains^ and with amber or ivory- After this, 
carpets and cushions are laid for the guests^ that they 
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may repose. All the houses of the Tatars, even the 
cottages of the poor, are extremely clean, being often 
white-washed. The floor is generally of earth, but 
smooth, firm, dry, and covered with mats and carpets* 
The meanest Tatar possesses a humble dwelling, one for 
himself and his guest, and the other for his women. 
They do not allow their most intimate friends to enter 
the place allotted for the female part of the family.* 
With so much cleanliness, it is surprising to find the 
itch prevalent. It is also difficult to escape venomous 
insects and vermin. The tarantula, the scorpion, cock« 
roach, lice, bugs, fleas, flies, and ants, are more or less 
to be met with everywhere, but, with proper precautions, 
the traveller need not be much incommoded by them. 

A favourite beverage of sour milk, mixed with water, 
the yaourt of the Turks, is found in request with the 
Tatars, as among the Laplanders. They aU shave their 
heads, both young and old, and wear in their houses a 
sort of scull-cap, over which, in winter, is placed a kind 
of helmet of wool, and in summer a turban. Their legs 
in winter are swathed in cloth bandages, like those worn 
throughout Eussia, and their feet are covered by a kind 
of sandal. In summer both legs and feet are naked. 
Their shirts, like those of Turkey, are wide and loose 
at the sleeves, hanging down below the ends of their 
fingers. If they have occasion to use their hands, either 
to eat or work, they cast back the sleeve of the shixt 
upon the shoulder, and leave the arm bare. The jacket 
or waistcoat is generally of silk or cotton, and the 
trousers being made very large, full, and loose, though 
bound tight below the knee, fall over in thick folds ou 
the calf of the leg. 

They have no chairs in their houses, and a little short 
stool, about three inches high, is used for supporting a 
tray during their meals. This stool is often ornamented, 
either by carved work or inlaid mother-of-pearl. During 
the summer months the chief deUght of the men consists 
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in the open air, sleeping at night either beneath the 
shed before the door, or under the sliaJe of the fine 
spreading treea which they cultivate near their houses. 
In the principal part of a Tatar dwelling there is a parti* 
cnlar part which bears the name of Sopha- This is a 
platform raised twelve inches from the floor, occupying 
the entire side of the apartment, not for the purpose of 
a seatj but as a place for their household chests, the 
dii domesticiy and heaps of ciii'pets, mats, cushions, and 
clothes. The same custom may be observed in the tents 
of the Kalmucks. 

In some things the Tatars display a taste for finery. 
Their pillows are covered with coloured Hnen, and the 
napkins for their frequent ablutions, which hang upon 
their walls, are embroidered and fringed. 

If one of their guests falls asleep, although but for a 
few minutes, and by accident^ during the day, they bring 
liim water to wash himself as soon as they perceive he 
is awake. In their diet they make gi'eat use of honey, 
and their mode of keeping and taking bees accords with 
the normal simplicity of their lives. From the trunks 
of young trees, about six inches in diameter, they form 
cylinders, by scooping out almost aU except the biirk, 
and then closing their extremities with plaster or mud, 
they place them horizontally^ piled one upon another, 
in the gardens for hives. They often open these cylin- 
ders to give their guests fresh honey, and the bees are 
detached merely by being held over a piece of burning 
paper, without any aid of sulphur. The honey of the 
Crimea is of a very superior quality ; the bees, as in 
Greece, feeding on blossoms of the wild thyme of the 
mountains, and such flowers as the garden spontaneously 
affords* Every Tatar cottage has its garden, in the 
cultivation of which the owner finds his principal amuse- 
ment. Vegetation is so rapid, that, in two years, vines 
not only shoot up so as to form a shade before the 
doors, but are actually laden with fruit. They delight 
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to have their houses as it were buried in foliage. These, 
consisting only of one story, with low flat roofs, beneath 
trees which spread numerous branches quite over them, 
constitute villages, which, at a distance, are only known 
by the tufted grove in whidi they lie concealed. When 
the traveller arrives, not a building is to be seen ; it is 
only after passing between the trees, and beneath their 
branches, that he begins to perceive the cottages over- 
shadowed by an exuberant vegetation of the walnut, the 
mulberry, the vine, the fig, the olive, the pomegranate, 
the peach, the apricot, the plum, the cherry, and the 
tall black poplar; all of which, intermingling their 
elustering produce, form the most beautiful and fragrant 
canopies that can be imagined. ' 

Through this beautiful valley, now devastated by con- 
tending armies, the high road, called the Woronzof 
road, leads past the villages of Miskomia and Amoutka^ 
to reach the southern coast, and crosses the mountain 
barrier, which shuts out the valley from the sea by the 
pass of Phoros, which, till the road was made, was only 
accessible by stone stairs cut in the rock, perilous alike 
to man and beast. 

* This aooount of the valley of Bai- of Western Asia ; and this account has 
dar and the Tatars and their dwellings been inserted, because, although writ- 
is borrowed from Clarke, vol. ii. p. ten a long time ago, it is still believed 
614>520. The manners of the Tatars to give a faithful picture of tliem. 
are the same as those of other nations 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
THE SOUTHERN COAST, AS FAR AS ALOUCHTA. 

Pass of Phoios — First view of the Southern Coast — The climate — Valley 
of Laspi — Mount Aia, or Cape Saritch — Modem Laspi — Phoros to 
Kikineis — Land slips — Limine — Singular appearance of Tatars — 
Aloupka — Prince Woronzofs palace — Gardens — Luxuriant vegetation 
Craters — Account of Prince Woronzof — Miskhor — Koureis, seat of 
Princess Galitzin — Madame de Krudener and Comtesse La Mothe — Oaspra 

— Mount A*ithodor — Imperial Orianda — Ouchans6u — Yalta — The 
mountain pass to Baktch^rai — Marsinda — Cyclopean remains — Ma- 
garatch — Nikita — Botanical gardens — St. Daniel — Oursouf — Ancient 
castle of Justinian — Cyclopean remains — Mount Aioudagh, the ancient 
Erioumetdpon Prom — Villi^ of Parthenite — Great and Little Lamhai 

— The Chaos — Numberless ancient remains — The pass of Mount Cas- 
tle — The descent to Alouchta. 

From the top of the pass of Phoros, over which a good 
macadamised road has been made, the traveller enjoys 
his first glimpse of the celebrated southern coast of the 
Crimea. 

The sea lies at his feet at the distance of a mile, and 
the high precipitous mountains, which rise in an am- 
phitheatre on his left hand, recede a short distance 
from the coast, and leave a narrow margin of fertile 
country, with a climate like that of Greece or Italy. 
The glittering haze of the blue sea, the balmy air, the 
lofty moimtains, with clear outline drawn against a 
cloudless sky, and softened by the delicate tints of a 
southern atmosphere, are natural phenomena of which 
no description can give an idea, but which once seen 
enrich the mind with a new stock of images. To a 
traveller who like myself had just left the shores of 
Greece, this beautiful region seemed like a continuation 
of the same scenery. I felt pleasure at the view stretched 
out before me, but not that astonishment which many 
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travellers from the north have expressed. The country 
from here to Alouchta is, however, quite an exceptional 
region, and although I think the coast of Italy about 
Amalfi, the south of Sicily, Corfu, or the bay of Corinth, 
offer spots still more striking and beautiful, there is 
nevertheless a great charm in the wildness and richness 
of the Crimean coast. 

We cannot be astonished at the Bussians themselves 
being much struck with it, for after a weary journey 
over the flat steppes from Petersburg or Moscow, the 
total change which it presents to the gloomy and mono- 
tonous aspect of their own country must make it seem 
to them like a land of enchantment. The tempera- 
ment of the Bussians also, like that of all the Slavonic 
race, is highly poetical, and it is no wonder that they 
should be strongly affected by their first glimpse of a 
southern land — ^that they flock to the only spot in their 
empire (except the Caucasus) where they can feel the 
genial warmth and admire the beauties of the Mediter* 
ranean region, or that they covet a larger share of those 
countries where such charms can always be enjoyed. 

The climate of the southern coast is completely dif- 
ferent from that of every other part of the Crimea. To the 
north of the mountains, even as far as Balaclava and the 
valley of Baidar, there is always a severe winter, and the 
ground, as we too well know, is covered with snow. But 
when once the pass of Phoros is crossed, the climate 
entirely changes. No snow ever falls on the sea region, 
but a perpetual spring reigns there. Thus our poor 
soldiers, during this lamentable winter, have been within 
a few miles of a genial climate, where they would have 
wanted no warm clothing and no huts. The call 
of duty, the necessity of guarding the trenches and 
watching Sevastopol, has kept them at a tantalizing 
distance from it. It may indeed be a matter of doubt, 
whether, if our army had left Sevastopol in November, and 
then entered into winter quarters on the southern coast. 



we slioiild not have been as far advanced towards taking 
tlie place as we now are. Its capture depends upon 
beating the army in the field; and if the bivouac on the 
Chersonese could have been avoided, we should now have 
a complete army of veterans, instead of the skeleton 
regiments which survive. Unfortunately also the moun- 
tains jut out to the sea between Balaclava and the 
southern coast, thus preventing any communication witli 
it, except through the Valley of Baidar. Were this 
not the case, perhaps some warm spot might have been 
occupied, where at least tlie sick and convalescent might 
have regained their health and streogth. 

From Phoros there nms an excellent macadamised 
road all the way along the coast for forty miles to 
Alouchta, which wm made by Mr. Hunt, an English 
gentleman, who came over to superintend the building 
of the palace of Prince Woronzof, at Aloupka, On de- 
ecendiug from the pass of PhoroSj the road leads to the 
left, but before we follow it we will visit one beautiful 
site to the right, the furthest on tlie southern coast 
before the mountains reach the sea. This secluded 
nook, being out of the high road, is seldom visited, al- 
thougli it was A favourite spot in early Greek times.* 

The sheltered little valley of Laspi has been created 
by an igneous agency, which has detached Mount Ilia 
from the principal Tauric chain, to which it is united 
by a ridge of scliist and sandstone, about six hundred feet 
broad* On the top of this ridge arise at intervals about a 
dozen enormous aiguilles, forty or fifty ieet high, which 
look as if, like Stonehenge, they belonged to some gigantic 
work of man- Here^ however, a close inspection shows 
tliem to be natural, as the strata of the neighbouring moun- 
tains are vertical, and these are debris of rocks of similar 
formation, that were raised up in this way at the time of 
the convulsion which tore away Mount Hia.** All the 



' Daboii, voL vi, p 02. 



*• Dubois, vol, vi. p, &3 
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way from Fhoros to Laspi, the ground, although a 
labyrinth of trees and verdure, is covered by vast blocks 
of porphyry, and in some places there are jets of it rising 
to the height of a thousand feet. 

The ancient village of Laspi was on the side o£ 
the valley, high up on the connecting ridge, touching 
the aiguilles, and its inhabitants thus enjoyed a 
magnificent view over the valley and the sea, and far 
away along the coast on the other side of the bay, which 
is terminated by the promontory of Mount Aia. Juat 
below the village are the ruins of a church of the early 
Christian times, surrounded by a cemetery in which are 
tombs in the shape of long scarcophagi, with a square 
tower at the head, entered by a small door, which is 
finished above in a triangle. Over this a cross is 
sculptured, and some attribute, as a pastoral staff, or a 
Tatar hatchet with two edges, a pickaxe, a spur, a 
plough, or a table,"^ emblematic of the occupation of those 
who sleep below. These tombs belonged to the Greeks, 
who inhabited many places in this part of the Crimea ; ^ 
but there are no inscriptions remaining here, except one 
of the late date of 1772. Around the church of the 
cemetery are the ruins of houses and esplanades, with 
allies of fruit-trees now become wild, among which one 
observer counted not less than five thousand plum-trees. 

The village of Laspi, true to the ancient Greek tra- 
ditions, according to which they placed their temples on 
elevated sites, whence the majesty of the gods might be 
recognised from all parts, had on the summit of Mount 
Hia a church which might be recognised from the vast 
plains of the sea around it, dedicated to St. Elias, and 
still a favourite place of pilgrimage. From the top of 
the ridge it is easily approached by a winding path 
across the mossy turf, on each side of which are the 
ruins of houses. The church, now a ruin, occupied 

* p. de Koeppcn, Krimskie Sbornik, p. 23, quutod in Dubois. 

•* As, for instance, Mangoup, Bia^jsala, Katchikalcne, Mangouclic, and Lcc. 
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the highest point of the mountain, and near it is a 
sacred cavern, vaulted with the stone of Inkerman, of 
which the church itself was built. A sculptured cross 
marks this as a Christian construction, and a warm 
damp air that escapes £rom it is the cause of the super- 
stition attributing to it miraculous powers for the re- 
covery of health. A sheer precipice is in front, and the 
view frx>m it splendid.® 

From ancient Laspi the road descends through a fine 
wooded valley to modem Laspi, an estate belonging to 
General Potier,[ and one of the most beautiful along the 
southern coast. It is placed in the centre of the amphi- 
theatre of mountains, which terminate on each side 
respectively in Mount Hia and Mount Aia ; the view all 
around is delicious, and the sea advances to the port of 
Laspi, which is commodious and safe for the exportation 
of the timber of the surrounding forests. The valley in 
ancient times was thickly peopled, and the ruins of seven 
villages have already been discovered. Li the month of 
February there was no frost, the yeUow crocuses were in 
full flower, and, with the exception of two rainy days, 
the weather was constantly beautiful. Mr. Eouvier, 
the father-in-law of General Potier, introduced the vine 
here, and brought his plants from Malaga.^ On the 
simimit of Mount Aia there are the remains of an an- 
cient fortress, and beyond the moimtain, between it and 
Balaclava, is another little valley, filled with ruins, but 
now uninhabited. 

Ketuming to the high road at Phoros we travel to 
Kikineis, over twenty versts of a road comparatively 
uninteresting, since it is bounded on the side of the 
mountains by a regular precipice of Jurassic limestone, 
from five hundred to eight himdred feet high, which, 

* Cape Saritch is the name of the the Russian engineers on the French 

sailors for Mount Aia. model, and to establish an Ecolc Poly- 

' General Potier was one of, 1 think, technique. 
iMght engineer officers lent by Napo- ■ Dubois, vol. vi. p. 97. 
kx)u after the peace of Tilsit, to form 
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having as an understratum a crumbling schist, is con- 
tinually falling down in huge masses, which sometimes 
bury whole villages.** Pallas observes that the Tatar 
mountaineers of the three villages of Kikineis, Idm^e, 
and Simeis, have a strange physiognomy, different firom 
that of all the other inhabitants of Crim Tatary. Faces 
of uncommon length, as well as arched noses exceedingly 
long, and a high head compressed vrith a view to render 
them unusually flat, all contribute to produce diversified 
caricatures, so that the greater part of these persons 
have distorted countenances, and the least deformed 
resemble the figures of Satyrs. There was an ancient 
habit of the Genoese that may perhaps account for their 
peculiarities. They had adopted from their predecessors, 
the Moors, the custom of compressing the heads of the 
new-bom infants about the temples, so that perhaps 
these villagers, with their singular faces, are the remain- 
ing descendants of the ancient Genoese who inhabited 
the Crimea, and, notwithstanding the lapse of time, have 
preserved their extraordinary visages. It is farther re* 
markable that the hair and beards of these moimtaineers 
are almost uniformly light reddish or even flaxen ; a cir- 
cumstance seldom occurring in the Crimea. It is certain 

^ The villajijo of Kutchuk Koi, four the hollows above described, from the 
versts from Kfkineis, was buried in lofty bank of rocks by the sea-shoro, 
February, 1786. The following is the fell in about midnight with a dreadful 
account of this catastrophe from Pro- noise ; and this sinking continued till 
feasor Pallaa^s work, written shortly the 28th of February, so as to occa- 
after the event : — ** On the 10th of sion a terrific abyss from ten to twenty 
February, 1786, the surface of the fathoms deep, in which only a large 
earth about the deep glens before parallel ridge of hard rock and two 
mentioned, and in another still fur- smaller crests remained projecting 
ther to the eastward, began to burst, at the bottom. The ground thus 
and to exhibit rocks or clefts ; so that, fallen extends about a mile and a half 
on the same day, the brook which in length, and six hundred yards in 
had hitherto turned two small mills, breadth. In proportion as one part 
constnicted by the native Tatars, en- of the steep declivity was detached 
tlrely disappeared. Two days after- from the rock, the whole mass pressed 
wards, the soil having become entirely downwards, and the strand was re- 
disengaged, and the frightened in- moved further into the sea to a dis- 
habitants of the adjacent vil1a;;e tance of from one hundred to two 
having removed their cattle, carried hundred yards.**— Pallas's Travels, 
off their effects, and abandoned their vol. ii. p. 142. 
habitations, the whole tract between 
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all the iDhabitants who at present occupy the villages 
situated on the southern coast, tlioujj;h regarded as 
Tatars, are nevertliless the ofispring of other nations, 
who have either landed here or have been driven thitiier 
from the interior, and %vho were strangers to the later 
race, but especially to that of the Mongols i hence the 
original natives of Crim Tatarj^ consider them as aliens, 
and point them out by the contemptible name of Tat/ 

From Kikineis to Alonpka is twelve versts, or about 
eight miles, and between them lie Limfene and Simeis, 
with very ancient olive-groves and splendid fig-trees^ and 
country houses occupying each favourable spot.*^ Liraene 
was one of the most important fortresses along the coast, 
placed on a high, steep rock, only approachable by one 
path, and defended by a strong widJ, the construction of 
which the Tatars attributed to the Genoese. 

liimfeue is about three English miles from Kikineis, 
and here the traces of a violent volcanic action are ap- 
parent. The whole space, from the top of the mountains 
to the sea below, is covered with stupendous blocks of 
stone thrown pell-mell one upon another, some even 
half-buried in the sea, whence only their tops are visible 
beaten by the waves ; one of the largest of these erratic 
blocks is called Panea, and upon it are the ruins of 
an ancient castle. The agents of all these convulsions 
are to be seen in two jets of porphyry, which, piercing 
through the schists underlying the limestone, have struck 
against the stupendous walls of the limestone itself, 
wliich fomis the flat table-land or yaila of the mountains 
above. In one place the yaUa is broken, and through 
the limestone there appears forced up the schists and the 
porphyry mixed together in a paste, which proves that 
they were in a liquified state when the jets arose."" 



* FalWe Trarela, voL ti. p. 150* 
Jt la a jntf FrofesAor PttUas baa givea 
no uficdmcu of the langiiA^ of them 
jrettiile. By the originiil mhabilnnts 
of lb0 CrimcA} I auppose he meanB the 



Tatar population, who arrived in the 
Crimea with Baton Khun* 

* Diilx>ISj vtih vi* p. Bff, 

" Dubois, vol. vii p, 82, 
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Passing on now a few miles fiiriher through the same 
kind of scenery we come to Aloupka^ the seat of Prince 
Woronzof, where he has built a magnificent palace on 
a spot where the rocks approach very near to the sea, and 
are tossed about vrith great violence. The promontory 
of Aithidor is seen to the East jutting out into the sea^ 
and giving a curve to the coast, which adds greatly to its 
beauty ; while immediately behind the palace rises Mount 
Ai Petri, or Mount St. Peter, to a height of nearly four 
thousand feet.° 

The strata of schist, from the promontory to idie 
mountain, may be seen rising in a great arch up to 
about thirteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
heaved up by the volcanic rocks which are seen beneath, 
and bearing on its stupendous span the limestone 
aiguilles which form the mountain. 

The palace of Aloupka is built after the design of 
Mr. Blore, the English architect, in the Moorish siyle^ 
and was at first intended to be a small villa, which after- 
wards grew to be a vast palace. The whole exterior is 
faced with a green granite, which is extremely difficult 
to cut, but takes a beautiful polish. In consequence of 
the immense labour required to work it, the green sand- 
stone from Nikita and Oursouf, which is soft and of the 
same colour, has been used for the less important parts 
of the buildings. The palace stands at the height of 
about one hundred and fifty-five feet above the level of 
the sea, and the gardens descend to the shore. Behind 
it the mountains rise at once precipitously, so that there 
is no room for the stables, which were intended to have 
been built on the other side of the public road running 
close behind the palace. The gardens and the park 
extend to the east of it, where the view is more open, in 
the direction of Miskhor, and here cascades, and fountains, 
and lawns, and shady thickets succeed one another. The 

■ It was measured trigonometrically by Mr. ChaGllon, and fouud to be 
3708 pieds de roi. — Dubois, vol. vi. p. 77. 
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vegetation is most luxuriant, and the trees grow to an 
enormous size. M. de Castelnau measured three walnut 
trees, which were respectively sixteen, eighteen, and 
twenly-one feet in circumference, and an olive tree, at four 
feet from the ground, measured eleven feet round, and 
several vines from two to three feet.** There are also 
two remarkable cypresses, said to have been planted by 
Prince Potemkin, when the Empress Catherine visited 
the Crimea in 1787. In the midst of aU this vegetation 
vast masses of granite rock are seen lying about, in some 
places piled into grottoes, or bordering the edges of a 
beautiful little lake, fed by the purest streams, and 
inhabited by a number of trout. Behind the garden the 
visitor is led to a very different scene, which is the solur 
tion of the whole enigma of the appearance of the sur- 
rounding country. Here is a large hollow basin, filled 
with masses of granite of every conceivable shape, both 
angular and rounded, forming the crater of a volcano, 
while around rise the perpendicular walls of schist, 
through which the fiery agent forced its way. There is 
a second crater like this near the village of Aloupka, and 
both have a depression on the south side, next the sea. 
The explanation of these phenomena appears to be, 
that the granite formed a solid bed, which, by a violent 
commotion from underneath it, was broken and forced 
up to the point of eruption, and some of the blocks 
roUing down over the ground as far as the sea-shore, are 
scattered over the garden, and give to it so picturesque 
an appearance. 

Such is the character of this singular spot, which has 
been chosen by the venerable Prince Woronzof as his 
favourite residence, and in which he hoped to spend the 
declining years of his life. No man in Bussia holds so 
high a position in public estimation as Prince Woronzof, 
who is valued equally by the Emperor and the people. 
He was bom at Petersburg, but educated in England, 

" Castelnau, Hiat. de la Nou voile Rossio, quoted by Dubois, vol. vi. p. 81. 
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where his father was for a long time ambassador, and 
afterwards lived till his death as a private individual. 
His son, the present Prince Michael Woronzof, remained 
here till he was sixteen years old, when he entered tJie 
military service, and fix>m an early age has held h^h ap- 
pointments in the service of his country. When Russia 
was pressed for money, at the commencement of tiie 
revolutionary wars, father and son placed a considerable 
portion of their immense fortunes at the disposal of tiie 
late Emperor Alexander, and materially assisted in re* 
lieving his financial difficulties. At the age of twenty the 
son was " chef dCStai-major " to General Tizianof when 
Geoi^a was taken, and the Bussian army narrowly escaped 
annihilation before Erivan, by cutting their way during 
the night through the Persian force which surrounded 
them. He greatly distinguished himself in the wars of 
'Napoleon, and commanded a division of 12,000 mea 
at the battle of Borodino, in which he was severely 
wounded, and had the whole of his division cut to 
pieces, so that I have heard that the next morning a 
serjeant-major was left in command of the survivors, all 
the officers having been either killed or wounded.'* He 
commanded the Bussian cavalry at the battle of Leipsic, 
and offered so obstinate a resistance to Napoleon himself 
at the battle of Craon, in the campaign of 1814, as to 
elicit from the emperor the flattering observation, " Voila 
le bois dont on fait des marechaux." He subsequently 
commanded the Bussian army of occupation in France 
after the peace of 1815, and when, on leaving, many 
of his officers, seduced by the temptations of ihaA, 
delightM country, had contracted debts, and left the 
coimtry without paying, he, in order to save the honour 
of the Bussian name, ordered aU the bills to be brought 
to him, paid them out of his own pocket, and burnt the 

** The Russian loss at Borodino in The French loss was— generals, 40 ; 

killed and wounded was— generals, 30 ; officers, 1,800 ; men, 52,000, as shown 

officers, 1,600 ; men, 42,000.— JIf/Sf. by the papers of Marshal Berthier, 

Memoir, subsequently taken at Wilna. 
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whole of them. For the last twenty-five years he has 
been Governor-general of New Eussia, and governor of 
Bessarabia, and in 1844 was made Lieutenant "> of the 
Emperor in the Caucasian provinces, commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Caucasus/ and admiral of the 
Caspian Sea, so that he held the supreme command over 
all the country from Poland to Persia. 

Since his assumption of the reins of government in the 
Caucasus^ the whole aspect of the country has changed. 
Towns have been built, roads made, peculation checked, 
honourable feelings stimulated in the officers, and the con- 
dition of the private soldiers greatly improved. The na- 
tives have been raised to a level with the Eussians, and aU 
have been alike treated with respect and urbanity. He dis- 
played administrative abilities of the highest order, and 
possessed the rare quality of securing the affection and 
raising the tone of all around him. The soldiers admired 
Jum for his cahn intrepidity, and loved him for his never- 
failing generosity and kindness, and the officers feared him 
for his inflexible justice. Those who hated the Eussian 
name made an exception in his favour, and the chivalrous 
Georgians would have died to serve him ; in short, I 
never yet have met an individual in whom the fiinda- 
mental virtues of courage, prudence, generosity, and 
magnanimity were enhanced by such acute sagacity, such 
delicate refinement of sentiment^ ' such simplicity of 
manners, and a modesty which when it survives the trial 
of power is the surest sign of a superior mind. 

A German poet once observed to me that although the 
general average of them was low, the most perfect women 
he had ever seen for charms both physical and mental 
were Eussian women, and in the same way, although the 
character of the men is often chequered by various fail- 
ings, we sometimes find among them wise men like Prince 

*• " Namesnik" in Russian — a very high office, seldom conferred. The holder 
of it corresponds directly with the Emperor, and not through the Ministry. 
' The army of the Caucasus in 1847 was about 170,000 men. 
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Woronzof, whom it is no sin to covet for our own country. 
Prince Woronzof, although a true Eussian patriot, has 
always been a great admirer of England, the country of 
his education, and he is understood to have been mocb 
opposed to the present war between Bussia and Englamd, 
believing that the two countries might long have pursued 
their glorious careers without clashing. Intemperate 
pride in the ruling power on one side, and lamentable 
incompetence on the other, have brought about a struggle 
which skill and firmness would probably have averted ; and 
the French and English have lately visited as enemies 
the halls of Aloupka, where in years gone by so many 
of their countrymen have found tiie heartiest welcome. 

At two or three miles from Aloupka is Miskhor, the 
seat of the late General Leon Narishkin, a celebrated 
beau, who followed the prevailing fashion of having a 
villa on the southern coast, and a vineyard of six hundred 
acres, which produces a wine something like hock. 
Adjoining it is the estate of the Princess Galitzin, called 
Koureis, one of the earliest formed upon the coast. 
Princess Ghditzin was one of a celebrated trio of ladies 
who, under the reign of the impressionable Emperor 
Alexander, first exercised a great influence at the Court, 
and then, turning from the world to heaven, endeavoured 
to form a religious society for the immediate conversion of 
the whole world to Christ, which they thought had been 
too long delayed. The poor surrounded their doors in 
crowds at Petersburg, for they were very charitable of 
alms for the body as well as the soul, and their influence 
rose so rapidly, that the ministers grew frightened lest 
the Emperor himself should join them. He was there- 
fore induced to sign the order for their banishment to 
the Crimea, a sentence which they accepted with joy as a 
mission from heaven to evangelize the Tatars. 

The other two ladies were the celebrated Madame 
de Krudener and a mysterious personage who went \mder 
the name of the Countess Guacher. 
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After their arrival in the Crimea, the police soon put 
an end to all their efforts at conversion, and Madame de 
Krudener died within a year, worn out by her strong 
religious feelings, which were not permitted to exercise 
themselves. The Princess Galitzin renounced the russet 
conventual dress which she had adopted, and the mystic 
principles of Madame de Krudener, to return to the 
free Voltairian ideas in which she had been brought 
up. Endowed with a masculine intellect, a prodigious 
memory, wonderful powers of conversation, once the admi- 
ration and fear of Paris and Petersburg, and possessing an 
immense fortune, she made herself the centre of a little 
court of beaux esprits at Koureis, and lived there till her 
death in 1839. Her daughter married the Baron de 
Berckheim, and is a permanent resident on the coast. 
The third of the trio, the Countess Guacher, gave up her 
dress as a nun and her religious enthusiasm very soon 
after her arrival, and lived at a romantic cottage on the 
wild sea-shore, perfectly secluded, and only seen occa- 
sionally in her gallops along the beach. Both she and 
Princess QaUtzin adopted a kind of male attire suited 
to their independent mode of life. When she died, 
after a few years, it was discovered that she was the 
Countess de la Mothe, who was publicly whipped and 
branded on the Place de la Greve as an accomplice in 
the scandalous affair of the diamond necklace of Marie 
Antoinette.* 

At each moment from this spot the coast widens, and 
leaves a greater space between the overhanging moun- 
tains and the sea. Around the little village of Gaspra 
the ground undulates prettily, and every spot is culti- 
vated, and covered with rich woods, orchards, vine- 
yards, and gardens, in the midst of which peep out villas 
and country houses. It resembles a view in the neigh- 

• The history of these three ladies celfebres.' It is worth reading in tlie 
is a<lmirably told by the graceful and original French, as all the charm of 
vigorous pen of Madame de Hell, in the writing is lost in the publisliod 
the chapter entitled « Trois fenimcs English translation. 

I' 
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bourhood of Naples. On the top of a hill not far from 
the road and near some old ruined fortresses is an ancient 
monument we should little expect to find in Crim Tatary, 
namely, rocks piled up exactly like the Celtic remains of 
Brittany and Cornwall.* 

Beyond Graspra the road winds inwards in order to 
pass the high limestone strata of the promontory of 
Aithodor. A wild path of two miles leads from the 
road to the summit of the promontory, in the midst of 
oriental juniper-trees and ruins at every step. On the 
top are five columns of white marble, and the remains of 
an ancient monastery, which probably occupies the site 
of some ancient Greek temple, placed lie that at Sunium. 
Beyond it is Mourgoudou or Orianda de Witt, the palace 
of Count de Witt, built on a terrace nine hundred feet 
above the sea, and forming a fantastic assemblage of 
buildings in a mixed oriental Gothic and Gh-eek style. 
Aroimd it is a kind of natural park, in which splendid 
trees grow on the broken ground interspersed with 
enormous masses of rock at the foot of the precipice of 
Mount Megabi, and here the arbutus and juniper-tree 
grow to an enormous size. 

The width of the plain is here nearly four miles, and 
Mount Megabi rises in the midst of it, and close to the 
sea-shore is the spot chosen by the Emperor Alexander 
to build a retreat, which he called Orianda. In the 
midst of the picturesque chaos peculiar to the coast, he 
formed an English garden, and planted a vineyard and 
olive-grounds near the modest dwelling-house. The late 
emperor, however, erected here a splendid palace, having 
the disposition of an old Greek house, and richly orna- 
mented with wall-painting. The celebrated Schinkel 
was the architect, and a beautiful work has been published 
upon it at Berlin. Its low situation on the sea-shore, 
with liigh cliffs and tall trees overshadowing it, render it 
gloomy, but suited to the health and taste of the Empress 

* Dulx)is, vol. vi. p. 73. 
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Dowager of Russiji, who ha^ spent here several winters. 
In the grounds are shown two celebrated fig-trees seventy 
feet high. Here the Emperor Alexander intended to re- 
tire, surrounded by his friends, to whom he meant to allot 
estates near his own. His sudden death put an end to 
these projects, and Marshal Diebitch, who afterwards 
commanded in the Turkish and Polish wars, was the only 
one who had already received a property of about one 
hundred acres adjoining the emperor s garden. Just where 
the two estates meet is a precipitous hill, with many 
traces of a settlement of the ancient Tauri, whose acro- 
polis occupied its summit. At a mile from Orianda is 
the little Greek village of Livadia, which now belongs to 
Count Leon Potocki, and near it is the castle of Outchan- 
sou, in a gloomy gorge of the moimtains, which was used 
by the Turks as a prison, for which it was well suited. 

About three miles further on is the port of Yalta, 
which is quite a new town, in an admirable position, 
whence in time of peace steamers ply regularly to and 
from Odessa. Its proximity to the finest scenery of the 
coast, a good port, and a charming situation, make 
Yalta the great rendezvous of the tourists, who flock in 
great numbers to the Crimea during the summer season. 
The quay then presents an animated scene, and small 
craft from all parts lie at anchor in the little bay. 
Nothing then can be more plea^ng than the effect of 
the white town placed at the extremity of the bay, sur- 
rounded by rich scenery, with the high crests of the 
hills behind, also covered with verdure. The elegant 
buildings, the handsome hotels, and the general appear- 
ance of the population, all announce it as a town favoured 
by the rich and pleasure-seeking. In fact Yalta depends 
entirely upon tourists, who fill the hotels for several 
months, and rich people who live in its neighbour- 
hood. There is here a custom-house and a garrison. 
The valley of Yalta is very beautiful, and there is 
nothing on the whole coast more grand than to look 

p 2 
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down, upon it in descending the hill from Magaratch, 
stretched out in a noble amphitheatre at the foot of the 
precipices of the Tauric Chain. 

Mount Megabi is then in front, with the village and 
vineyards of Aoutka at its foot ; and Orianda and Cape 
Aithodor may be seen behind it. On the right looking 
down upon Yalta, a great promontory of the Tauric chain, 
called Mount Yoprakl, about four thousand feet high, 
divides the vaUey into two parts, and at its foot is the 
little village of Derekoi, hidden by the trees. The right 
branch of the vaUey is called Ai Vassili ; and a village 
whence it takes its name is situated at the foot of Mount 
Lapata.^ To judge by the steep rough aspect of this 
mountain one would not imagine that down its sides is 
one of the principal roads leading from Baktcheserai to 
the coast. The road as far as AiVassili follows the 
course of a rivulet, and the surrounding country has the 
appearance of a natural English park, with magnificent 
trees and cascades. At Ai Vassili the gardens are filled 
with date plum trees, ash, turpentine trees, figs, and 
walnuts. Around the village and above it are seen tlie 
sandstone and the schists, and the oak and the elm cover 
the ground, but at the height of one thousand feet the 
limestone is reached, and the Tauric pine takes the place 
of other trees, and grows to a great size. It lasts over 
the first layers of the limestone for about seven hundred 
feet, and is succeeded by the beech and wich elm. 

Above these is the naked summit of the mountain, and 
then on passing a narrow gorge in the rocks, the traveller 
emerges on one of the mountain plains, called Tailag. 
As far as the crest of the mountain, the sunny landscape 
of the valley of Yalta in all its beauty is spread out, with 
a glorious expanse of sea beyond it shining through a 
warm and clear atmosphere. Upon the Yaila everything 
becomes changed in a moment, and to the warm rays of 

" Dubois, vol. vi. p. 59. 
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the sun succeed a cold damp air and the thick icy fog 
of a northern region. To mark the road across it, lest 
travellers should lose their way, heaps of stones are 
placed at distances of twenty yards, as far as the woods on 
the northern slope which extend 'nearly to Baktcheserai. 

But to return to Yalta. The road on leaving the 
town ascends a hill, and on the left are some Cyclopean 
remains, the stones of which have been partly removed 
to build the new pier at Yalta. At the top of the hiU 
is the church of Marsanda, which has been rebuilt by 
Prince Woronzof, in the Doric style, on the ruins of an 
ancient chapel famous for its spring of water, which 
bubbled forth beneath the altar The spring still follows 
its ancient course undisturbed, and escapes from the 
church by an arch in the wall, and here the weary 
traveller may refresh himself with a cool draught, and 
rest under the fine trees which surround the church, 
among which is one of the largest and most venerable 
oaks on the whole southern coast. Near it is the village 
of Magaratch, which the crown has divided among a 
number of wealthy colonists, who have planted vineyards 
and built houses, and form an agreeable little society of 
their own. 

About three miles further on is Nikita, where are 
the Imperial botanical gardens, a vast establishment for 
experiments on acclimatation and practical studies on the 
plants and trees which might be profitably introduced 
into the Crimea.* Here on the public road may be 
observed distinctly the three formations of which the 
Tauric chain is composed, and which have been raised up 
by volcanic action. First the schists from the sea to the 
road, then the sandstone, and above that all the strata of 
the Jurassic limestone.^ 

After passing Cape Nikita and the mountain of St. 
Daniel, which belongs to Prince Woronzof, we enter 

' The E. ludia Ck)ni]:»any have a si- Moutitains in the South of Icdia. 
milar establishment on Uie Neilgherry ^ Dubois, vol. vi. p. 65. 
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the valley of Ourzouf, the Gorzubita of ancient times, 
where the emperor Justinian built a castle, the walls 
and towers of which still crown an immense rock on 
one side of the valley. The part built by Justinian 
is easily distinguished from a second system of defence 
round it, which appears to be Genoese, on the walls 
of which Pallas saw embrasures for cannon which have 
since disappeared. The coimtry here is still extremely 
rich, and the view from the ruins magnificent. Enormous 
walnut trees, fig-trees, and poplars, form labyrinths of 
verdure, and here is situated the retreat which the Duke 
de Richelieu, the second founder of Odessa, created for 
himself among the wild Tatar population, when as yet 
there was no road along the coast. This was the first of 
the modern Russian attempts at colonisation on the coast, 
and the Duke bought this estate in 1817, with rights 
upon the village of Ourzouf for 120/. Up to 182B, this 
and Kutchuk Lambat and Nikita were the only European 
establishments in this now fashionable locality, 

A mole and a tower are still visible defending the little 
bay of Ourzouf. The eastern side of it is formed by the 
mountain of Aioudagh which juts out into the sea to the 
height of about 1800 feet, presenting a precipice on the 
side of Ourzouf, and only to be ascended from the village 
of Parthenite, on the opposite side. On the summit are 
the remains of an ancient castle, the walls of which are 
composed of enormous blocks of stone without cement. 
The fortifications are in a large semicircle, the diameter 
wall of which is about seven hundred feet in length, and 
the tliickness of the walls about five feet. Where the 
wall can be approached from the land thirteen towers 
defend it, but on the side of the precipice there are none. 

In looking at the style of this construction, it is 
impossible to recognise in it a work of the Byzantine 
Greeks, or the Genoese, who always used lime and mortar, 
as may be seen in the ruins of Alouchta, Ourzouf, Soudak, 
Theodosia, and Balaclava. These ruins are built like 
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those at little Castele, Demir Kapou, and other of 
the most ancient remains in the Crimea. They re- 
semble the Cyclopean walls of Kimmericnm (Opouk), 
and the Tumuli of the Gold Mountain near Kertch, and 
Dubois attributes them to the Tauri, and the Tauro 
Scythians.' 

This little fortress has not been inhabited since 1475, 
that is to say, since the destruction of the Genoese power 
in the Crimea, but there is no reason to think that it 
was ever inhabited by the Genoese or the Greeks. 
There is no trace of temple or other edifice within it> 
and the only remains of such are to be found immediately 
on arriving at the top of the moimtain, where, nestled 
among some large trees, rise the ruins of a monastery dedi- 
cated to St. Constantine and St. Helen. It immediately 
overlooked the village of Parthenite ; and Dubois, who 
imagines that it occupied the site of the ancient temple 
of the Tauric Diana, thinks that this would be a most 
interesting place to commence some excavations. He 
believes that, while the temple at Cape St. George 
in the Chersonese was also dedicated to the goddess, 
this one of Aioudagh was the particular temple where 
Iphigenia exercised her cruel mission ; that it was here 
that Orestes and Pylades appeared to her; hence the 
bodies of the victims were precipitated from the top of 
the rock into the sea below ; hence she gazed over the 
wide horizon, and watched for the vessels of her victims.* 

There has been much discussion as to the cape which 
was really the Kriumetopon, or " ram face," promontory 
at which Iphigenia arrived.** Some have placed it at Ai 
Petri near Aloupka, others at Moimt Hia near Laspi, 
others at Aithodor ; but Clarke, Heber, Mouravief Apostol, 
Koeppen, and Dubois, consider it to apply to the Aiou- 

' Dubois, vol. vi. p. 24. a.d. 29; Arrian, a.d. 110; Ptolemy, 

• Dubois, vol. vi. p. 26. a.d. 211 ; Trocopius, a.d. 550. The 

*» The early writers on the coast anonymous Periplus translates into 

of the Crimea are Herodotus, b.o. 469 ; prose the verses of Scymnus. 

tScymnus of Ohio, B.c. 100 ; Strabo, 
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dagh.*' Its position is very distinctly indicated by Strabo 
where he says, '' &r along the Tauric coast there detaches 
itself into the sea a promontory, which looks towards 
Paphlagonia and the city of Amastris, and this is called 
Kriuinetopon. Opposite to it corresponds Cape Caiam- 
bis in Faphlagonia, and they divide tiie Eoxine Sea into 
two parts/' " At Kriumetopon," says Scymnus,* ** arrived 
Iphigenia, when she disappeared from Aulis. The Tanri 
abound here, and their numerous tribes lead a wander- 
ing life in the mountains. Barbarians by their cruelties 
and murders, they adore a divinity which resembles them 
in its impious crimes." An additional reason for believing 
this to have been the place alluded to by the ancients is 
the fact that the Tatar village at the foot of the promon- 
tory is still called Parthenite, or the village of the Virgin. 
Parthenite is situated in a beautiful valley, and a sandy 
beach enables the inhabitants still, as in the Homeric 
times, to draw their barks up on the land. Two little 
streams irrigate the orchards and fields, in which are 
cultivated flax and the best flavoured tobacco along 
the whole coast. Here is a celebrated walnut-tree of 
enormous size, surroimded by benches, under the shade 
of which the Prince de Ligne wrote the letter to the 
Empress Catherine, describing to her his astonishment 
at the extraordinary beauty of the southern coast. 

Pursuing our road we come to the two Lambats, 
Bouiouk and Kutchuk (great and little). The word 
Lambat is the old Greek name of the place, and means 
the town of the Lamps (Lampadon). The Little Lam- 
bat is now a village on the shore of the bay, defended 
from the East by the promontory Plaka, and there is in 
it a good anchorage. Between the two Lambats the 
groimd is covered with ruins of every age, from the most 
early at the Great Lambat to the most recent on the 
sea-shore. It is called Halmites by Arrian, and this 

' l)ulH)is, vol. vi. \K [K 

•^ IScynmus of Chio, B.C. 100. See lludbcm, Geu. Miii. 
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name may have its origin in the Greek word to leap, as 
rough ground on which one is obUged to leap, and it may 
also have some connexion with the river Alma, which 
rises on the other side of the Tauric chaui exactly opposite 
the plateau on which Ghreat Lambat is situated.^ 

After passing Cape Plaka, between Great Lambat and the 
sea^ore is one of the most extraordinary spectacles that 
can be witnessed/ There suddenly appears a place which 
is called, by the modems the Chaos, and by the Tatars 
Sunenkaia. It is a vast assemblage of enormous masses 
of rock, as large as houses, and as high as towers, composed 
of fetid black limestone, thrown together in confusion and 
sometimes leaning against one another, somewhat in the 
same way as at the Trossachs in Scotland. In one place 
ihey look like aiguilles or pyramids, in another place 
like the enormous ruins of some Cyclopean edifice, while 
further on they have the wild and broken appearance of 
the moraine of a glacier.^ The shumac, the walnut, the 
¥dld vine, and many different kinds of thorns grow in 
the deep crevices, and push their roots down to the 
water that filters below. Numbers of these blocks also 
have fallen into the sea, and form a chain on which the 
waves vent their fury. The Chaos lasts for about half a 
mile along the sea-shore, and is terminated by the black 
porphyry of Cape Plaka. This great amphitheatre of 
confusion goes on widening for a mile and a half inland, 
up to Great Lambat, and on crossing the high road, and 
going up towards the mountains, a new Chaos is met with, 
composed of blocks of ophitic granite instead of the lime- 
stone. From the highest point of the mountain all 
through the Chaos down to the sea-shore the groimd is 
covered with ancient ruins, and the place was evidently 
chosen by the barbarous population of ancient times, as 
one s^ure from attack on account of the difficult nature 
of the country. 

• Dubois, vol. vi. p. 7. ' Dubois, voL v. p. 460. 

* Dubois, Vi)!. V, p. 451. 
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Above the second Chaos may be observed the solution 
of the whole scene. There is the enormous mouth of a 
crater, v^hence these vast fragments, broken in the bosom 
of the earth, have been vomited forth. The limestone, 
situated upon the ophitone, was rolled down to the sea- 
shore, while the ophitone itself appears only at the mouth 
of the crater, or near it, in a disturbed state. The schist 
and the grey limestone, whose beds were broken by 
the eruption of the ophitone, have been turned into r^ 
marble at the points of contact with it, which shows it to 
have been erupted in a heated state. The best situation 
for observing these interesting phenomena, is Mount 
Aithodor, or the hill of St. Theodore,** so called from the 
ruins of a Greek church on the summit. Hence may be 
contemplated, as a whole, the mighty agency by which 
the Tauric chain, which towers above us, has been raised 
up, and the igneous domes of Eastele, Ouraga, and 
Aithodor itself are perceived as the immense levers which 
have raised up Mount Babougan, and the plains sur- 
rounding it, for several thousand feet. 

At a place c^alled Earabagh, near Bouiouk Lambat, 
is the country-house of M. Peter de Koeppen, whose 
valuable works on the statistics and geography of Eussia 
are weU known. 

Further on, Mount Kastele completely bars all passage 
along the coast, and the road is carried through a defile 
between it and the main chain, which the Tatars call 
Demir Kapou, or the gate of iron, and, according to their 
usual system, the Tauri had here established one of 
their fortresses, in the narrowest part of the gorge, to 
defend their settlements at Lambat. 

Three walls formed the enceinte ; two, about two hun- 
dred paces long, run from the perpendicular flanks of Mount 
Kastele, and meet a third nearly at riglit angles on the 

^ Ai for " agio," holy, in Greek ; and " thodor," corruption of ** Tbeodoro.* 
Thus, " Ai rctri " for St. Poter. 
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opposite side of the valley.* They are composed of great 
blocks of granite piled one on the other without cement, 
and sometimes as much as six feet in tliickness and in 
height, and the interior forms a narrow enclosure, in 
which are the remains of some rude edifices. Everything 
here shows the infancy of art, and recalls the Cyclopean 
constructions of Greece, or even the Gbulish camps of 
France and Switzerland. 

On the eastern side of the Kastele, the only remains 
of the Ghreeks or Genoese, are the foimdations of a little 
edifice outside the fort in the midst of some trees looking 
towards Alouchta. The Tauri are probably the builders 
of a second fortress much more considerable than the 
first, and occupying a part of the summit of the mountain. 
A wall, constructed without cement, here runs from 
north to south from one precipice to another, and encloses 
numerous traces ^ of habitations, and fragments of pottery. 
The traveller, after passing the gorge, soon finds himself 
at the top of the descent leading to Alouchta, with the 
town placed on the opposite side of the valley, which 
here widens out again considerably, presenting its usual 
features of wildness and Asiatic luxuriance. Here ends 
the really fine . scenery of the southern coast, which ex- 
tends over a distance of about forty miles from Phoros to 
Alouchta. 

• Dubois, vol. V. p. 455. ^ Dubois, vol. v. p. 446. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EASTERN COAST AND SOUDAK. 

Aloachto — The Eastern and Western Coast — Oiilou Ouz^e, the property of 
Mrs. Lang — Mdlle. Jacquemart — The Bay of Soudak — Ruins of the triple 
fortress— The Kiz Konll^, or Girl's Tower— Ancient Soldaya— ItshisftMy 
— Remains — Vandalism of the Russians — Ruined barracks — The Crimean 
Wine Company — The wines of the Crimea — Prices of land in the Crimea 
—Road to Theodosia— Tatar hospitality- Koktebel. 

Alouchta* is beautiftilly placed on the sloping side of a 
gentle elevation, near the sea-shore, and the cultivation 
of the vine has made here rapid progress. Its situation, 
in a wide and fertile valley, at nearly the centre of the 
southern coast, must always have rendered it an important 
place, although the only mention of it in ancient times 
is with reference to the castle buUt here by Justinian, the 
remains of which are to be seen on a little hill near the 
sea-shore. The ancient town of Alouchta was built in 
front of the fort on the right bank of the river Oulou 
Ouzene, but the place is now deserted and covered with the 
wild vine and tamarisk. Some remains may still be dis- 
covered of houses and of several Greek churches placed 
on the most elevated positions. The churches are nearly 
as large as those of Klierson ; and in the principal one 
a semicircular apse shows that either a bishop or at least 
a priest of high rank presided over the clergy attached 
to it. Alouchta is the limit between the eastern and 
western coast, which are great rivals for public favour. 
There can, however, be no doubt that in remarkable 
scenery and romantic beauty the western coast has greatly 
tlie advantage. The igneous jets of ophitic granite do 
not come further east than Alouchta; and while the 

* Dubois, vol. V. p. 429. 
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granite domes of Kastele, Aioudagh, and Limene form 
promontories and bays, and sublime variations of scenery, 
the eastern coast is a monotonous repetition of narrow 
ravines, covered with meagre vegetation, of the wich elm 
(the commonest tree in the Crimea), the turpentine-tree, 
and the oriental juniper, some specimens of which measure 
as much as a foot and a half in diameter. 

A ride of eight miles along a sterile and desert shore 
of the eastern coast brings the traveller to the valley of 
another river, called Oulou Ouzene, the property of Mrs. 
Lang, who has planted vineyards and orchards, and con- 
verted it into one of the most agreeable residences 
along the coast. Some miles further on is the bay of 
Soudak, and the residence of an eccentric French lady, 
Mdlle. Jacquemart, who, having originally gone to 
Bussia as a governess, and then, by her brilliant con- 
versation and wit having gained a great reputation in 
the highest circles, both in Petersburg and Vienna, 
suddenly renounced the world, and retired to solitude on 
the shores of the Crimea. Marshal Marmont, in his 
works, tells a romantic tale about a rejected and despair- 
ing lover, who in a paroxysm of fury attempted her life ; 
but according to Mdlle. Jacquemart's own account the 
story differs wonderfully from the unpoetic truth, which 
was, that a Ghreek, whom she had never seen before, 
brutally attacked and nearly murdered her, as she was 
returning home one evening to her solitary dwelling.* 

The view of the bay of Soudak, on approaching it 
from the west, is very striking. Its shores present a 
charming rural prospect ; and the valley which leads down 
to the water is entirely occupied with orchards and vine- 
yards. Near the extremity of the bay, on the right, the 
rocks jut out boldly, and the fortifications of the old 
Genoese town crown the heights. Soudak, as will presently 
be more ftdly explained, was in ancient times a very im- 

^ See H. de Hell, vol. it. p. 484. 
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portant place, and its beaatifol position attracted here 
the population of a town even in time of the ancient 
Greeks. The Bussians, since they have possessed it, 
have done much injury to the ancient remains ; but even 
the ruins of the fortress and citadel, which alone have 
been spared, possess great interest. The traveller thread- 
ing his way among the vineyards may approach the 
pyramidal rock, on which is built the three stages of the 
vast and carefully-constructed fortress, which once pro-* 
tected the surroimding city of Soldaya,* as Soudak was 
anciently called. The rock is inaccessible on the side of 
the sea, but may easily be approached from the interior 
of the valley, where it opens on a broad terrace, defended 
by an immense rampart, flanked by ten towers. 

The entrance-gate is defended by an exterior work ; 
and in front of it, where a German colony has lately been 
planted, there formerly stood the Genoese part of the 
town of Soldaya. Between the colony and the gate is a 
beautiftd fountain, of ancient workmanship, the water of 
which formerly supplied the fortress; and above it is 
jdaced a bas-relief, which has been brought from the 
ruins, of St. George killing the Dragon, and the scutcheon 
of the Doge Adomo. Over the gate is an inscription, 
declaring it to have been built in the year 1385, when 
the noble and puissant lord, James Gorsevi, was the 
consul and castellan of Soldaya. 

On entering the gate the traveller stands within the 
lower fortress, and finds the ground covered with ruins. 
Here are the immense brick cisterns which contained 
enough water to supply the garrison for several years ; 
and the aqueducts of earthen tubes, which conducted the 
rain-water from the rocks above are still visible. Near 
them are the remains of some Genoese houses in the Gothic 
style, with dates and scutcheons ; the only ones which 
escaped destruction when the Bussians occupied the place. 

Here are also the most uninteresting remains of the 

*■ Dubois, vol. V. p. 350-300. 
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huge Eussian barracks, to construct wliich, the beautiful 
architectural erections of the Genoese were destroyed. 
These barracks were built by Prince Potemkin after the 
conquest of the Crimea, when he entertained an idea, 
wliich was afterwards abandoned, of making' Soldaya the 
Eussian capital of the peninsula. 

Beyond the ruins of the barracks, in the north-east 
comer of the platform, where the rock overhangs the sea 
with a sheer precipice, is a curious edifice, which bears 
traces of many styles of architecture. It must have been 
originally built as a mosque, because it does not look 
east and west, like a Christian church, but north and 
south, with the altar, formerly the maharab of the 
mosque, turned in the direction of Mecca.* It was 
probably raised by the Tatars, when, in a moment of 
fanaticism, they drove the Greek Christians from Soudak 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, as the 
arrangement of the parts and the style of the orna- 
ments are of an earlier date than the Turkish occupa- 
tion. In 1323, on the demand of Pope John XXII., 
Soldaya was restored to the Greek Christians; and it 
was from them that the Genoese captured it in 1865, 
when the Greek churches were turned into Catholic ones. 
In 1575 Soudak was taken by the Ottomans, and all 
the churches were again turned into mosques ; and thus 
they remained till, on the conquest of the Crimea by the 
Eussians, the mosques were once more devoted to the 
Greek form of Christianity. Thus this church has un- 
dergone no less than five changes of religious destination, 
having first been built as a Tatar-Mongul mosque, then 
converted into a Greek Christian church, then changed to a 
Latin Catholic church, then once more a mosque, and being 
at the present day, for the second time, a Greek church." 

•* Maharab is a kind of pulpit, gene- would look towards the east, in India 

rally in stone-work, on which the towards the west, and in the Crimea 

" imam " or *• mollah " stands in every nearly duo south. 

mos(iue, and it is always turned in the * Sec Dulx)is, vol. v. p. 355-358. 
direction of Mecca : thus in Africa it 
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A steep path leads from near the church to the middle 
fortress, ci^ed Eatara Koull^, huilt in a ledge of the 
precipitous rock, with the sea chafing round its hase. 
The principal tower is constructed in the nohle style of 
the fifteenth century. 

A narrow path along the edge of the precipice leads to 
the third and highest fortress, called the Kiz Koull6 
(The GirFs Tower), which is the real acropolis on the 
summit of the rock, and consists of a simple square 
tower, placed like the eyrie of an eagle, commanding a 
view of the expanse of the sea, the whole of the fortifica- 
tions, the recesses of the valley, and the circuit of the 
ancient town of Soudak, in which the smallest details 
may be observed. 

The eye also follows the windings of the coast as fer 
as Kastele and Aiondagh, and wanders over the terraces 
of the Tauric chain tliat rise one above another, while 
turning round and looking inland, the traveller sees the 
Swiss colony which has replaced the Scythians, Greeks, 
Konians, Genoese, and Turks, and occupies the entrance 
of the beautiful gulf of verdure which stretches inland in 
the midst of the dark grey rocks. 

As early as the eighth century, Soldaya, or Sougdai, 
the origin of which goes back to the remotest times, was 
the seat of a bishop, and although then depending on the 
empire of the East, had its own sovereign princes. Four 
hundred years later the Komans, an Asiatic people, 
driven from its seats in Asia towards the West by the 
hordes of Zingis Khan, arrived in the Crimea, and were 
the precursors of the terrible invasion of the Mongols, 
which occurred soon afterwards. The arrival of the 
Komans in their flight was fatal to the Greek establish- 
ments in the Crimea, and the princes of Soldaya were 
exterminated, and the conquerors seized on their capital. 

The Tatars soon followed, and the Komans, after thirty 
years' possession, were obliged to abandon the Crimea, 
and seek an asylum in the more western countries of Thrace. 
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Under tlie Tatar domination tlie Greeks re-entered 
Soldaya, wliicli again became a Cliristian city, and the 
most important port in the peninsula. Although it was 
certainly tributary to the Tatars, it had a bishop, and 
goYerned itself. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Tatars of Kiptchak adopted the Mahometan religion, 
MusBehnan fanaticism predominated for a moment in the 
Crimea, and the Christians;, driven from Soldaya, saw all 
their churches converted into mosques. But it is a 
remarkable fact, that the remonstrance of the Pope 
John XXII. was sufficient in 1323 to procure from 
Usbek Khan the restitution of the city to the Christians, 
and the restoration of their ancient privileges. 

Thirty years had hardly elapsed when a new revolu- 
tion, arising from intestine discord, annihilated in Sol- 
daya the Greek power. On the 18th June, 1365, the 
Genoese, already masters of KafTa for nearly a century, 
incorporated in their dominions the ancient capital of the 
Komans. It was then that these bold merchants, to 
secure the possession of the fertile country of Soudak 
and to defend it from the Tatars, constructed on the most 
inaccessible part of the rock commanding the entrance to 
the town the formidable fortress with three stages, that 
has been mentioned, crowned by the gigantic Maiden 
Tower {Kiz Koulle), whence sentinels were ever on the 
alert to watch over the port, the sea^ and the neigh- 
bouring country, 

^' The Genoese remained undisturbed possessors of their 
castle for more than a century ; but after the taking of 
Constantinople by Mahomet II,, and the immediate de- 
struction of KafTa, the capital of their colonies in the 
Crimea, the last hour arrived for unfortunate Soldaya. 
In 1475 the Turks besieged the place, — the resistance 
was long and obstinate, and famine alone achieved the 
triumph of the besiegers over the valour and heroism of 
the garrison. With the Genoese possession terminated 

a 
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the glory and prosperity of Soldaya, which had lasted for 
so many centuries. The population of the town waa 
expelled and dispersed; the port, once so animated, be* 
came desert, and grass grew in the streets, formerly 
trodden by the elegant Greeks of Byzantium, the vic- 
torious Romans, and the proud citizens of Grenoa. To 
all these various populations, so rich or so powerful, suc- 
ceeded a feeble Turkish garrison, which witnessed during 
three centuries with indifference the degradation and 
solitude of one of the most ancient and famous cities on 
the shores of the Black Sea. 

In 1781 the imperial eagle of the Czar floated on the 
towers of Soldaya, and then began, for the monuments of 
the Genoese colony, that destruction which everywhere 
characterizes the conquests of Eussia. All the public 
and private buildings, which Pallas in his first voyage 
had so much admired for their beautiM architecture, 
disappeared, and their precious remains were used by the 
Muscovite Vandals to build huge barracks, which were 
utterly useless, and which now form themselves the most 
uninteresting of ruins. At this day Soldaya, utterly 
effaced from the list of towns and fortresses, does not 
possess even a guard to watch over its walls and mag- 
nificent towers with their proud inscriptions. Each year 
new mutilations take place, and soon there will remain 
none of the tablets of marble, with elegant arabesques, 
which adorn each tower and gateway, retracing their 
origin and history. Certainly the absence of all Eussian 
authorities is the only thing that can preserve the Ge- 
noese castle from utter destruction. 

Unfortunately the government seems now to wish for 
its preservation, and no doubt the remains of Soldaya 
will be threatened with entire destruction the moment 
an employe, having nothing to live upon but his wretched 
pay, becomes oflBcially invested with the right of pro- 
tecting them from the ravages of time and men. 

The best view of the valley of Soudak and the sur- 
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rotindiiig country is from the monastery of St. George, 
placed on a liigh mountains a pTojection from wliich runs 
into the sea, and forms the eastern side of the hay. 
There are few eminences in the Crimea that offer so 
vast and varied a landscape. Every detail of the valley 
IS visible; and the vast fortress is below, a pyramid of 
ruins, without a living soul near them, except a stray 
traveller^ or the children from the neighbouring Grerman 
colony, who make it their play-ground. Tlie coast is 
visible far beyond Alouehta ; and in the interior of the 
country the dark and baiTen mountiiins are thrown pell- 
mell ; while among them penetrates, in pleasing contrast, 
the bright green v^ey of Soudak, Here the dark foUage 
of the fruit-trees and the tall poplars is mixed with the 
pale green of the vineyards ; and white houses tire dotted 
about, each in their own domain. Although there is a 
considerable population, there is no town at modern 
Soudak ; and the only spots where a few houses are placed 
together is near the church, where a Greek has built a 
hoteh 

Near here, also, are the vast estabhshments of the wine 
company of tlie Crimea, and the house of their manager, 
M. Larguier, a French gentleman. As the wine com- 
pany have chosen Soudak as their head*quarters, and the 
wine of this neighbourhood has always been fimious, 
this will, perhaps, be a proper place to say a few words 
upon the cultivation of the vine in the Crimea.' The 
Crimean wine company has been established to make 
known the different kinds of Crimean wines in the mar- 
kets of the world, and to facilitate the sale of them. The 
production of wine has received an immense development 
in the Crimea since the beginning of the present century, 
and especially since Prince Woronzof has been governor- 
general of New Russia ; but a great difficulty lias always 
been found in disposing of the produce- 

' The folio wing Recount of tbe vines of the Crimea and tho prioeB of laud 
is iraiiKlated from Dubois, vol. v. p, 330-350, 
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In all times, the Crimea has exported vm^e into 
Southern Eussia. Bronevski,'. in the middle of the six'^ 
teenth century, says that Soudak had large vineyardci 
which gave the best wine in the Crimea. De la Motraye, 
in 1711, speaks of a wine of Soudak, which did not diflSer 
from Burgundy in colour, and was not inferior to it in 
taste. He also mentions a wine of Katche (E^tchik) 
which sparkled in the glass like Burgundy or Champagne, 
and was sold at a farthing a bottle. At a later period, 
Peyssonel, in 1762, speaks of the wines of the Crimea^ 
and praises their excellence and abundance. They were 
white, light, and wholesome ; and the wine of Soudak 
was the only one that was strong. The best qualities 
then came from Soudak and the banks of the Belbek, 
the Alma, and the Katcha. The price was about a 
penny a quart for the best wine of Soudak, and the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine and the Zaporogues bought a 
large quantity every year. 

The wines of the Crimea could not, however, compete 
with those of France or Greece, and they were consumed 
only among the people ; while the rich classes, accus* 
tomed to the wines of Sauteme, Bordeaux, Hungary, 
and the Ehine, despised the productions of Soudak or 
the Katcha, where the vine, cultivated after the Greek 
or Tatar method, at the best, produced only a feeble 
aqueous beverage, without body, and impossible to keep. 
The wines of the Crimea, therefore, had no reputation ; 
the mode of making them was defective ; and it was 
necessary that there should be a complete revolution in 
the whole system of culture and manufacture before the 
vines of this country could enter into competition with 
those of foreign ones. 

A number of proprietors in the Crimea resolutely 
undertook this task, and, with Prince Woronzof at their 
head, spared neither money nor encouragement of every 
kind. They procured from Spain and France, and the 

* Bronoviiis, Desc. Tartarias. 
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Rhine, plants from the most celebrated vineyardB; and 
Prince Woronzof collected 200 sorts, in small quantities, 
at AloTipka, for experiments. They also brought over 
good vine-dressers, and consulted the best works on the 
subject. The most suitable lands on the coast were 
carefully prepared and covered with fine plantations- 
Experienced persons were brought over to teach the art 
of treating the wines ; vast cellars were built and fitted up 
with immense vases ; in short, neither trouble nor expense 
were spared to perfect the qualities of the wine. The en- 
terprise, however, still failed^ because the rich continued 
to drink Bordeaux and Burgundy, and the common con- 
sumers the cheap wine of Soudak and the Katcha ; so 
that the bad old kinds of Crimean mnes still found a 
market, and the good remained unsold in the cellars of 
the proprietors. As a remedy^ the Crimean wine company 
was established, with a considerable capital, managed 
by M. Larguier, to buy the choice wines of the pro- 
prietors, and to place itself in relation with the principal 
towns of Eussia \ to make known by their travellers the 
best sorts of Crimean wines ; and to have dopots in the 
towns; and try, by every means, to remove the pre- 
judices against them. This was the more necessary, as 
the common wine-merchants, by adulteration, continually 
depreciated them in the public estimation. The greater 
part of the weak wines of Soudak and the Katcha, which 
they bought cheap at the time of the vintage, and carried 
immediately to their cellars at Moscow, and elsewhere, 
were mixed with all kinds of substanceSj and lost their 
reputation as soon as tasted : the pure wine was nowhere 
procurable. 

Tlie head-quarters of the company were fixed at Soudak, 
and cellars and an office were estabhshed at SimpheropoL 
The commencement was difficult, as relations had to be 
established j and only inferior sorts could at first be 
bought with any chance of obtaining a profit. As the 
proprietors had been at great expense, they asked an 
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enormous price for the good wines; and, besides this, 
their quality could never be depended upon, on account 
of the newness of the vineyards, and the consequently 
uncertain and variable flavour of the grapes. 

The ancient culture of the vine by the Greeks and 
Tatars, who looked only to quantity, was carried on 
entirely on the flat grounds in the bottom of valleys, 
which were easy to irrigate. The valley of Soudak, which 
runs in nearly two miles from the sea to Taraktacihe, 
was adapted for this cultivation ; and no doubt the vine 
was planted here in the early Greek times, when Athe* 
nsBon flourished where Soudak was afterwards founded. 
At Alouchta, also, there was then much wine made, as 
is evident from the immense quantity of amphorse found 
there. 

The other vineyards of the Crimea were on the 
Katcha, the Belbek, and the Alma ; where the clayey 
or limestone soil was favourable, and the valleys easy to 
irrigate. The climate however was inferior to Soudak, 
and so were the wines, with the exception of some parts 
of the valley of the Belbek near the sea. The vine is 
buried each winter in these valleys ; and its culture must 
be very ancient, as wine-presses are found cut in the 
living rock in the grottoes of Katchi Kalene. 

Such were the ancient vineyards of the Crimea. 

The new vineyards extend all along the southern coast 
from a place near Kertch to Laspi. One of the first planta- 
tions was that of Laspi. M. Kouvier entered into an en- 
gagement with the government to introduce merino sheep, 
and plant with vines a certain extent of ground which 
should be given him; and, bringing his plants from Malaga, 
his wine retains some qualities of the original. In 1826, 
Prince Woronzof began the first vineyard of Ai Daniel. 
Tlie Princess Gulitzin began at the same time ; and the 
example once set, vineyards quickly sprung up all along 
the coa^t; and already, in 1834, 2,000,000 of vines had 
been planted. 
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Tlie climate of the coast ia very like that of Provence. 
The winters are mild, the spring early, the smmner hot 
and stormy, and the antumns long. In winter the thenno- 
meter seldom falls below 6^ or 7" E6aiimur. The soil is 
generally a black decomposed schist, mixed with lime- 
stone, and forms into a grey clay, more or less stony^ 
very compact, and in dry weather impossible to work, so 
that it can only be broken up in winter, when softened 
by the rain. The vines are planted in terraees^ and in 
winter have plenty of water from springs, which dis- 
appear in the dry time of the year. The grapes are 
retarded by this cause, and by the great heats of the 
coast, so that their development is checked till the rains 
of September, and then, being gathered very late, tlie 
fine quality of the wine is injured. Alouehta is the only 
place that never suffers from drought. 

From wherever the plants come, they all, after a certain 
time, have a tendency to the strong qualities of the Spanish 
wines. In a new plantation, when the first gi'apes appear, 
they give a wine like that of the country from which 
they have been transplanted ; but scajcely two more years 
pass before there is a change ; and from year to year the 
difterence becomes greater, till at the end of ten years 
there is no longer Burgundy or Bordeaux, but a parti- 
cular sort of wine, far less delicate and strong. 

The vineyards of Prince Woronzof at the Ai Daniel, 
and those of the Baron of Berckheim at the same place^ 
where the plants have been kept totally distinct, give the 
results that have been mentioned* In the other vine- 
yiu'ds the plants are much mixed, and Gros Bourgogne, 
and Pincan Pleuri, Eissling, Bordeaux, and Kakour, 
are all mixed together, Tlie last plant, of uncertain 
origin, is said to give a very good flavour, and a bouquet 
wiiich would make it sought even in Europe, as it difiei's 
greatly from all known ^vdnes. Here is planted also a 
certain quantity of Aleatieo, and some ancient Crimean 
plants from the Katcha. The grape which loses the 
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most of its primitive qualities by the change of climate 
is the Eissling from the banks of the Bhine. It has 
been particularly grown in the valley of Alouchta, where 
a schistous soil, mixed with calcareous particles and the 
detritus of sandstone, lighter, and less exposed to drought 
than the rest of the coast, would seem to recall the qua- 
lities of its primitive soil. At Miskhor also, Mr. Leon 
Narishkin planted, in 1834, a vineyard of Bissling, which 
produced a good wine, of a fine taste, but without the 
exquisite qualities of Rhine wine. 

Everything then proves that the wines of the coast of 
the Crimea are still in a state of transition, and cannot 
have a fixed reputation for some time to come. Then 
alone can the wines of the Crimea be spoken of as a class, 
and their place will probably be between the fine wines 
of the north and the strong wines of Spain. The 
Crimea has so many difierent climates, and soils, and 
situations, that if the stony lands of the coast will not 
give the qualities desired, they may be found elsewhere. 
Long experience has shown that the soil and climate 
of the Heracleotic Chersonese is as favourable to tlie cul- 
tivation of the vine as that of the coast of the Crimea, 
for already in ancient times this peninsula had vineyards 
and cellars and amphorae. This fact is, besides, proved 
by an inscription found in 1794 in the ruins of Kherson, 
stating that the people had voted a crown of ivy to 
Agazikletos, " who had made the cultivation of the vine 
to flourish in the country ;" ** so that this cultivation 
was a branch of the industry and commerce of the Kher- 
sonians. 

Mr. Bardac, captain of the port of Sevastopol in 1803, 
again introduced the vine on the soil of the Chersonese, 
where the flocks of sheep and goats of the Tatars had 
extirpated it. He planted with vines from Smyrna some 

^ * Recucil de quelqiios antiquit^s trouv^cs siir leK l>ord8 de la Mer Noire, par 
L. D. Waxel,* No. 4, Clarke, Voyage, p. 117. It is now in the Museum of 
Nikolaief. 
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land near Sevastopol, on the ravine running into South 
Bay, and the successM results encouraged other pro- 
prietors. In 1834 a wine was made at least equal to any 
other in the Crimea, and this may perhaps he accounted 
for hy the nature of the soil, which is a detritus of 
limestone, mixed with cinders and volcanic remains, the 
whole reposing on the rock as a subsoil. 

I will now give some account of the prices of land in 
the Crimea. At the beginning of the present century 
the coast-lands were worth nothing, and persons were able 
to buy large tracts for a trifling sum, which they after- 
wards sold for fifty times their value. The Due de Eiche- 
lieu bought in 1817, for 140^., the estate of Oursouf, and 
laid out upon it about SOOl. In 1834 the Prince Woron- 
zof, who had become the proprietor, retained 200 acres, 
and resold the house and the remaining 80 acres for 
4000Z. The estate of Khanime, containing 160 acres, 
was bought by M. Poniatowski for 240/., and was valued 
in 1834 at upwards of 3000Z. The lands fit for the vine 
in the valley of Alouchta, which were first sold at 15^. 
and 1/. an acre, now cost SOL or 40/., and this is about 
the average price along the coast. The valuation of 
the new vineyards that have been planted can be only 
approximative, as no proprietors of them are inclined to 
sell. The valuation of a vineyard is made according to 
the number of plants it contains, and not according to 
the extent of the ground it covers. The number of plants 
varies considerably according to the nature of the soil, 
and there are generally 12,000 plants an acre in the 
heavy land, and 17,000 in the light land. 

There were vineyards sold in 1842 at 600/. an acre, 
and afterwards at as much as 1000/. an acre, while on the 
gravelly soil they were not worth more than 80/. an 
acre. 

In 1834 the Crimea possessed in new and ancient 
plantations 7,100,000 plants, distributed as foUows: — 
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ViMI. 

South-east Coa«t of the Crimea 1,600,000 

Soudak,&c 2,000,000 

Valley of the Katcha 2,000,000 

,, Alma 500,000 

,, Belbek 500,000 

Gennan colonies 500,000 

Since that time the number of vinejrards has enor- 
mously increased, but I have not been able to procure 
any details upon the subject. 

The road from Soldaya to Theodosia is very moun- 
tainous, and the country thinly peopled. The great 
calcareous chain of mountains here recede from the sea» 
and are barely covered with a meagre vegetation, and 
only a few Tatar villages occupy the low valleys. Com- 
pletely abandoned by the aristocracy, with impracticable 
roads, and none of the luxurious habitations which fashion 
has raised about Yalta, the shore between Alouchta and 
Theodosia is rarely visited by tourists, and only occar 
sionally explored by some scientific traveller. 

Although the coasts of Soudak are abandoned by the 
Bussian nobles, although there are there no Italian villas, 
or Gothic mansions built in porphyry, there is instead a 
hearty welcome to the traveller and real Oriental hos- 
pitality. Far from the centres of civilization which the 
Russians have raised in the Crimea in the last twenty 
years, the Tatars of these regions have preserved intact 
the traditions of the past, and all the remarkable traits of 
their primitive character. In every village the traveller, 
especially if he be not a Russian, is received with the 
most affectionate care. Everywhere the best house, the 
moist beautiful cushions and carpets, are placed at his 
disposal, and he is installed in a good apartment with 
coffee and a tchibouk, in a way which can be appreciated 
only by those who know the inconveniences as well as 
pleasures of travelling in the East. At Toklouk, Kouz, 
and Otouz, the Tatar dwellings, with their flat roofs, are 
raised against the hills which border the valley, and by 
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this arrangement the inhabitants communicate generally 
by the terraces of their houses. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the appearance of these terraces of an 
evening: at that moment the whole population, men, 
women, and children, are on the alert, and desert their 
dark chambers, where they seek a refuge against the sun 
during the heat of the day, to install themselves on the 
roofs of the houses. 

The most agreeable animation succeeds the silence of 
the day, loud conversations are heard on all sides, and a 
very picturesque effect is produced by the various groups, 
who, still employed in household occupations, thus enjoy 
the coolness of the evening. 

At Koktebel, a Uttle village situated on the borders 
of the sea, about twenty miles, from Soudak, near the 
sombre Cape Karadagh, are the really mountainous parts 
of the Crimea. Beyond it the country possesses no 
features of picturesque beauty ; vast plains gradually suc- 
ceed to the hills, and at a distance the Steppes, which 
form all the northern part of the peninsula, extend to 
the east of Theodosia as far as the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
On all the line from Soudak to Theodosia there is no 
ancient monument or ruin ; and the nature of the coast, 
sometimes abrupt, sometimes open and undefended, 
appears little favourable for .the foundations of a town, 
or the establishment of either a military or commercial 
port. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FROM ALOUCHTA TO SIMPHEROPOL, KARASOUBAZAB, ESKI 
KRIM, AND TUEODOSIA. 

Valley of Alouchta — Obelisk — Valley of the Angar — Tavahan Baear — 
Fortified Gorge — Yenisala, a Greek Colony — Aian and the souroe of the 
Salghir — Ascent of the Tchatyr-Dagh — Yaila — Snow reservoirs — From 
Tchafki to Simpheropol — Excursion up valley of Little Salghir to caves of 
Eiailkoba — Caverns — Simpheropol to Karasouhazar — The Shireen family 
— Eski Krim — Theodosia, or Kafifa — B.C. 700, Theodosia founded by Mile- 
sians — A.D. 250, totally destroyed by the Huns — Desert for 1000 years — 
A.D. 1280, Kafifa founded by Genoese on site of Theodosia — Short history 
of it — A.D. 1475, taken by Turks — Its decline — Revival in seventeenth 
century — 1781, taken by Russians — Description of ruins — Their de- 
struction by the Russians — Position of Kafifa in commercial point of view 
— Arabat — The wall of Asander — The approach to Kertch. 

The macadamised road does not extend along the coast 
further than Alouchta, and here turns off northwards to 
Sunpheropol, a distance of about forty miles. It mounts 
for the first twelve miles through the rich valley of 
Alouchta, till an obelisk marks the highest point, whence 
it descends through the cheerftd little valley of the Angar, 
which runs into the Salgliir. Here the Tchatyr-Dagh, 
the highest mountain in the Crimea, rises immediately 
on the left, and the valley is an enormous rent in the red 
pudding stone of wliich the mountain itself is composed. 

A little further on, a shady spot, called Tavshan Bazar 
(the Hare market), serves as a resting-place for carriages 
coining from Simpheropol, before they encounter the hilly 
part of the journey to the coast, and from Tavshan Bazar 
to Simpheropol the road is good and even. 

Two limestone mountains* here rise above the road on 
the right, and vast blocks which have rolled down from 
them nearly fill up the valley of the Angar, and advantage 

* Mount Simeonkaia and Mount Kisilkaia. 




has been taken of tlie narrow pa^ssage, called Demirkapou, 
or the gates of iron, to erect one of the walls so common 
in the Crimea, by which the southern coast was protected 
against invasions from the north. 

A little beyond Tavshan Bazar,^ to the right, is the 
village of Tenisala, occupying the bottom of the valley, 
This was a Greek village, abandoned in 1778, of which 
there only remain now the ruins of a chapel and some 
tombs* The inhabitants were induced to remove at the 
great emigration which took place five years before 
the Bussian conquest of the Crimea, and were trans- 
ferred to the shores of the Sea of Azof, near Mariopol, 
where they founded a new Temsala. They never, how- 
ever, forgot their old abodes^ and the present possessor of 
the village, M. Grot, has seen old men arrive to visit the 
scenes of their youthj and find out among the tangled 
bushes their ancient home, which they came once to 
revisit before their strength failed tliem, A little beyond 
Tenisala the Angar falls into the Salghir, and the high 
road follows the banks of the latter river all the way to 
SimpheropoL There are no remains of antiquity, except 
231 old Tatar palace, called Eski Serai ; but the country 
around is rich and wooded, with fine poplars and aspens, 
and Tatar villages are dotted thickl}^ over it, with tQed 
houses and white minarets rising among the treeSi 

It is worth while, however, to stop on the high road at 
Tchafki and make an exciursion to the source of the Salghir 
and the summit of the Tchatyr-Dagh. From Tchafki the 
ride is short to the little Tatar village of Aian,*" which is 
close to the sources of the Salghir, to visit which the 
traveller must descend from the limestone terrace, on 
which the village is situated, into the neighbouring 
narrow valley, which is a rent in the red marble rocks, 
terminating, at a few hundred yards distance, in a great 
chasm in the flank of the mountain. There, under an 



^ DtiboiB, voL V. p. 413* 

" Aian IB a contractioD for Agio Joannes, or St. John . Dubois, vol. v. p. 417. 
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enormous rock, surmotmted by other broken fragments, 
is a large mouth, which vomits forth the Salghir in the 
midst of mossy blocks of stone. The wave, scarcely 
escaped from its cavern, falls in a cascade over a mass of 
marble, and the noise of the waterfall is mingled with the 
roaring of the waters in the gulf from which it issues in 
the very bowels of the mountain. From a grotto above 
it the water may be seen boiling and foaming in the dark 
abyss. These subterranean gulfs penetrate into the heart 
of the mountain, where they communicate with other 
gulfs and abysses, which reach the whole way through 
the mountain from near its summit, and, preserving the 
snow during the whole year like glaciers, continually feed 
the river. 

To mount the Tchatyr-Dagh/ on its eastern side, the 
first part of the ascent is in the direction of Tchafki, over 
the schists, which to a considerable height compose the 
western side of the valley of the Angar. Then follows 
the red marble, and a very steep ascent, which leads to the 
table-land or Yaila of the mountain, four or five miles in 
length and two miles broad, and upwards of 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is very even and covered 
with fine pasture, on which feed numerous flocks of sheep ; 
but strange to say the strata of black limestone which 
compose it are not horizontal, as might have been ex- 
pected from its even surface, but vertical, at right angles 
to the surface of the earth, and planed off by some agency 
which nobody has been able to determine. The heads of 
the beds may be seen running east and west, and the 
harder strata rise slightly above the others, and have 
scarcely any vegetation upon them. There are frequent 
slight depressions in the soil, from 40 to 100 feet in 
diameter, and about 10 feet deep; but sometimes they 
sink into the unfathomable abysses which have been 
mentioned as forming reservoirs of snow to supply the 
rivers which issue from the Tauric chain. From this 

•• Dubois, vol. V. p. 418. 
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lower table rises anotlietj 700 or 800 feet liigb, which 
forms the summit of the mountain, offering the magni- 
ficent \iew I have already described in a former chapter. 
Nothing of interest occurs on the road from Tchafki 
to Simpheropol ; from which latter place there is an 
agreeable excursion up the valley of the Little Salghir, 
which runs on the east^ parallel to the great river of 
the same name." After passing the village of Mamak, 
at a short distance from Simpheropol, a vast wall of 
porphyry^ fifteen miles long, closes the valley to the 
east, and extends from Djamatai to Tenisala, which 
has been mentioned as being close to the high road to 
Alouchta. This wall is the eastern side of the great cir- 
cular crater, in the midst of which Mount Tchatyr-Dagh 
has been raised up, and along it there are rents, which 
form narrow valleys to the east, in many of which vil- 
higes are situated. At Terenair is some black schistous 
earth, somewhat resembling coal in appearance; but 
although it would no more burn than so much granite, 
the possessor of it, Mr. Kortchan, always uses his utmost 
endeavours to obtain a certificate of its carbonaceous 
virtues from geological travellers, that he may enter into 
contracts to supply it as coal to the fleet at Seva-stopoL 
Higher up is the valley of the Kisilkoba, with a 
village of the same name at its entrance, and a rivulet 
running through it, shaded by high trees, AAer pass- 
ing the village^ and following, for a short distance, a 
narrow path by the side of the stream^ we come to a 
very steep ascent among the rocks, where numberless 
fragments of pottery mark the spot as once having been 
inhabited. Ascending the sombre and narrow glen, we 
then arrive at an even terrace^ some acres scjuare, covered 
with fine trees, and surrounded by high rocks, in which 
grottoes have been excavated. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a spot more fitted for a hermitage, where the world 
is only seen at a distance through the entrance of the 

* DuboiB, vol. V. p. 407. 
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little valley. At the back of the terrace the strea 
bursts forth from subterranean canals, like those und 
the Tchatyr-Dagh, and at the time of the melting ' 
the snows a great body of water issues forth. 

The course of the stream appears to have been sever 
times changed, for above its present place of exit, thei 
are two other stages of the empty canals, which fon 
a series of majestic grottoes. The least elevated. In 
the most beautiful, rise above the cascade, with a fii 
entrance about twenty feet high, and within them tl 
ground is found to be sandy, and the cavern descem 
into the interior of the mountain. At half its dep< 
there is a passage of rising ground, which leads m\ 
other canals, of such extent, that a French gentli 
man, having taken provisions and lights, walked for 
whole day with the guide, Mambet, without reachis 
the extremity.' In the lower grotto, at sixty paces froi 
the entrance, there is a basin of limpid water, ax 
between the strata of the limestone the Tatars of Kar 
soubazar collect a red and yellow clay for the manufactu 
of pipe bowls. The upper grottoes are two hundred fe 
above the terrace, and the access to them is difficul 
Their entrance is low, but the passage rapidly increas 
in height and breadth in a north-east direction, 
then turns towards the north-west,, and three mo 
caverns arc passed, covered with white stalactites, whid 
by the light of the flambeaux, make a beautiful contra 
with the red rocks around. The length of these cavera 
as far as they are generally followed, is seven hundn 
feet, and supposing that the dislocation- of the strat 
which formed them, dates from the raising up of tl 
Jurassic island of the Crimea, fossil bones might perha] 
be found here of great importance. 

At a mile and a half*^ from Kisilkoba is anoth 
gorge, Koutchouk Tankoi, which much resembles tl 

' Dubois, vol. v. p. 411. ■ Ibid,, vol. v. p. 412. 
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one I have described, and here ends the valley of the 
Salghir, between the foot of the Tchatyr-Dagh ind 
the heights of the Samarkaia.'* 

We will now return to Simpheropol, and follow the 
post -road thence to Theodosia. From Simpheropol 
to Karasonbazar the road is very uninteresting, and runs 
over a chalky undulating ground with little cultivation 
and few trees. Half way is the post station of Konia, 
near wliich are two large tumuli. 

Karasonbazar/ or the market of the black water, is 
one of the two towns reserved by Catherine II. at the 
conquest of the Crimea, for the exclusive occupation of 
the Tatars, and it therefore retains a strictly Oriental 
cliaracter, which has quite disappeared from the towns 
inhabited by the Eussians. 

The only public edifices of any importance here arc 
the khans or caravanserais, where merchants rest on 
their journeys, and of these there ^re between twenty and 
thirty, not equalling in architectural beauty those of 
Georgia and Persia. The largest, called the Tachekhan, 
was built in 1656 by Sefir Ghazi Atcheiou, minister of 
Mehmet Geray, and is an immense square edifice, pre- 
senting outside only four blank walls, but in the inside 
there is a large court occupied with rooms for travellers 
and a number of shops. One of the last constructed 
khans is that of the Armenians, wliich contrasts favour- 
ably with the others in point of luxury and comfort. 
It is built like one of the covered arcades or the "jww- 
sages'' of Paris, on a much greater scale, with wider 
arcades, lighted by large apertures in its lofty roof. The 
shops are ranged on each side, and there is a large passage 
or street between them always fiUed with busy groups. 
Tliere are also twenty-two mosques in Karasonbazar, but 
none of them remarkable for beauty. 

The Greek church deserves a visit for its originality ; 
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it is built in the shape of a cross with a dome which 
lights the centre. Karasoubazar was in former times 
celebrated for its cutlery, and about 1755 it exported to 
the Caucasus and Mingrelia as many as 400,000 small 
knives or daggers, such as are commonly worn in the 
girdle in eastern countries. The cemeteries round the 
town are of enormous extent, and from that of the Greeks 
there is an admirable view of the town, mth its red-tiled 
houses, winding streets, and shady gardens. 

Between Karasoubazar and Kertch are situated the 
vast domains of the Shireen family, which was the 
second in rank in the Crimea after that of the Gerays, 
and so powerful that they were almost their rivsds. 
Their importance dated from the time when a certain 
Dangey Bey of tliis family, in a general revolt, saved 
the last scion of the Geray family, who was afterwards 
raised to the dignity of khan, and showed his gratitude 
to the Shireens by conferring upon them many privi- 
leges. They alone could marry -the princesses of the 
Geray family, and near Karasoubazar is a mountain, 
called by the Eussians Sliireenskaia Gora, or the HiU of 
the Shireens, where they used to hold meetings of their 
dependents, when, as was often the case, they disapproved 
of the conduct of the khans, and wished to influence 
their government. According to one tradition, the 
ancestor of this family was the companion in arms of 
Zingis Klian, and conquered the Crimea for him, so that 
they might be even said to have some claims to the 
throne itself.^ 

The only point of interest between Karasoubazar 
and Theodosia are the ruins of Eski Krim, which was 
the most ancient capital of the Tatars after their con- 
quest of the Crimea. The date of its foundation is 
unknown, but already in 1266 it was the appanage of 
Oran Timour. Under the Mongols it was one of the 

* Pallas, vol. ii. p. 271. 387 ; Peyssonel, CJommerco de la Mer Noire, vol. ii. 
p. 2G9 ; Dubois, vol. i. p. 271. 
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greatest town?t in Asia, and a well-mounted horseman 
required half a day to ride round it. It is now ahnoBt 
deserted, and scarce any traces remain of the great city 
where the rich caravauB of olden times used to come laden 
with all the precious products of Asia, Tlie traces of 
the pavements of the streets may be observed in the 
fields that now occupy its site. The ruins of five 
mosques and large vaulted baths remain ; and one Greek 
church and one mosque are still used for religious pur- 
poses. The Ajrmenians are the only inhabitants who have 
remained here, and they still retain their church and a 
convent, dedicated to St, George, on tlie neighbouring 
hill of Karasou, wliich is the object of numerous pil- 
grimages » Tlie best view of the town is from the hiU 
of Aghermiche, which embraces the whole valley, once 
occupied by buildings, and on one side luay be traced the 
renuiins of the ancient w^all, flanked with towers, which 
surroimded the city, and included an enormous cemetery, 
in w^hich tombs may still be seen of every variety of 
form. 

Near Eski Krim is the post-station of Krinitski, and be- 
yond it begins the flat uncultivated peninsulii of Kertch,*" 
There is now no sign of a tree or a shrub, altliough 
traces exist in some parts of ancient Ibrests, and there is 
so great a want of water that the Tatars are obliged to 
dig ponds in the soil to water their flocks. 

At fifteen miles from Krinitski is the once famous 
town of Theodusia or Kaffa, situated on the shores of the 
finest bay on the northern coasts of the Black Sea after 
those of Sevastopol. 

Twice have the commercial advantages of tliis situa- 
tion been recognised, and twice has a proud city arisen 
on the gentle slopes of this bay. The Milesians, at the 
time of their first expedition into the Black Sea, founded 
here a flourishing colony, which prospered long in an 
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independent state, and was then incorporated into the 
kingdom of the Bosphorus. After an existence of 900 
years, from the seventh century before Christ to the 
third of our sera, there then intervened a period of ten 
centuries, during which the plough passed over the site 
of Theodosia, and it is barely mentioned by contem- 
porary historians. Thus it remained a ruin during the 
millennium, from the third to the thirteenth century, 
when so many nations in succession made the Crimea 
their temporary dwelling-place. Then, in the thirteenth 
century, soon after the Tatars had made their first inroad, 
there landed on the shores of the Crimea navigators, not 
less intelligent and enterprising than the Milesians, and 
soon, on the site of the ancient Greek city of Theodosia, 
arose Kdffa, the annals of which form undoubtedly one 
of the brightest pages in the political and commercial 
history of the Black Sea." 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, after the 
conquest of the Crimea by the Mongols, at the moment 
when three powerful republics were disputing the empire 
of the seas, the Genoese, landing in the bay of Theodosia, 
on the deserted spot, which was then called Kaf&, 
obtained from Prince Oran Timour a small territory 
on the shore. In 1280 the colony was founded, and 
its rise was so rapid, that nine years afterwards it was 
enabled, without neglecting its own defence, to send 
three galleys to the relief of Tripoli besieged by the 
Saracens. The Genoese obtained from the Tatara the 
monopoly of wheat and salt, and established themselves at 
Kertch (Cerco), Taman (Materca), and Tana at the mouths 
of the Don. The foundation of KafTa increased the hatred 
between the Genoese and the Venetians, and in 1295 the 
former massacred the latter at Constantinople, and the 
next year, in 1296, the Venetians took their revenge, 
defeated the Genoese in a great battle on the Bosphorus, 

■ From this point the greater part of the rest of thia chapter is trauslatcil 
from H. de Hell's work. Vol. ii. ch. 18. 
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near Constiintinople, and, havinfj surprised Kafia with a 
tleet of twenty galleys, utterly destroyed the tow^i- Such 
was the energy and vitality of tlie Italian republics at 
that tirae, however, tlmt the next year the Geuoese again 
took possession of their territory, — Kaifa arose qmckly 
from its ruuis, and in 1318 Pope John XXII. erected it 
into a bishopric. It was then governed by a consul, and 
the Podestaj the supreme rider of all the Genoese esta- 
blislunenta in tlie Black Sea, resided at Galata, 

In 1343 a war ha\^ug broken out with the Tatars, 
Djanibek Khan, the King of Kiptehakj besieged Kafla, 
and a crusade was preached in its favour by Clement VI. 
The Genoese were victorious, but the dangers to which 
they had been exposed made tliem feel the necessity of a 
formidable system of Ibrtification. The southern ramparts 
and palisiides uf the town were replaced by high and thick 
walls, liankcd with towers, and surrounded by a deep 
ditch, lined with masonry. These magnificent works, 
of which even the traveller at the present day may admire 
the admirable execution, were commenced in 1353, by 
Qodefrey de Zoaglio, and finished in 1386 by Benedict 
Grimaldi. The most remarkable tower of the enceuite, 
the southern one, which commands the whole town, was 
consecrated to the memory of Pope Clement VI., with an 
inscription relatmg to the crusade preached by him at 
the moment the Tatars were besieging the colony* The 
Genoese probably drew the materials for their fortifica- 
tions from the ancient Gre^k city of Kimmericum, now 
0|x>uk* In 1366 they conquered the Greek colonies of 
Cembalo (Balaclava), and Soldaya (Soudidi), wliich were 
tributary to the klum of the Tatars, and in 1 380 obtained 
Irom Iiim a grant of Gothia, or all the sea-coast between 
Baliiclava and Soudak, which was inhabited by the Chris- 
tians." After tliat time Kaflk went un increasing in 
[irusperity, and liad commercial relations with the most 
distant countries of Asia, and soon, according to its 
" DubaiB, voL v. p* 284, 
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historians, it equalled in size and population the capital 
of the Grreek empire, and surpassed it in trade and wealth. 

The Genoese colony thus arrived, in the middle of the 
fifbeenth century, at the zenith of its glory and power, 
when the capture of Constantinople hy Mahomet II. 
isolated it from the mother city, and prepared the way 
for its entire destruction. On the ist of June, 1475, four 
hundred and eighty-two sail of galleys, commanded by 
the grand Admiral Achmet Pasha, appeared before Kaffa, 
and some hours afterwards the Genoese town saw its walls 
bombarded by the formidable artillery of the Ottomans. 
The siege lasted only a short time, and a large portion of 
the enceinte, raised at a time when artillery w^ unknown, 
gave way; breaches were multiplied, and on the 6th 
of June, 1475, the besieged surrendered at discretion, 
after having in vain attempted to obtain a capitulation. 
Achmet Pasha entered Kaffa irritated by resistance 
and hostile to the Christian name. After taking posses- 
sion of the consular palace, he disarmed the population, 
levied a large sum of money on the town, and seized half 
the property of the inhabitants, as well as all slaves of 
both sexes. The Latin Catholics were then embarked 
on board the Turkish fleet and carried to Constantinople, 
where the Sultan cstiiblished them by force in the 
faubourgs of his new cjipital, after taking fifteen hundred 
of their male cliildren, to incorporate in his guards. Thus 
in the space of a few days, after a glorious existence of 
two hundred years, was ruined this celebrated city, which 
European genius had raised in this remote country, and 
which had developed a most important traffic with 
Eastern Europe and Asia. 

KajQa, the ruin of which was followed immediately by 
that of Soldaya and Cembalo, was directly united to the 
Ottoman Empire, and was not, hke the rest of the 
Crimea, left as a fief in the hands of the Tatars. During 
one hundred and fifty years it had no other importance 
than that which it derived from being the seat of a 
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Turkisli gaiTison, and a strong military position on the 
borders of a Miissnlnian state, which the Sidtaiis were 
always anxious to conquer. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the ancient Genoese city again became 
considerabk^ on account of the great commercial and 
manuiacturing movement wliich took place at tliat time 
among the Tatars, and which caused it to become once 
more an important conimercial port of the Black Sea. 

In 1603 Chardui found in the bay of Kaffa more than 
400 ships. The town was then called by the Turks 
Kutchuk Stamboul (little Constantinople) and had 4000 
houses, and more than 80,000 inhabitants. Tlie pros- 
perity of JCafla, however, did not last long. Since the 
time of Peter the Great, Russia has been continually 
advancing towards the Black Sea, and already in the time 
of that monarchj slie had pushed her victorious armies to 
the Danube, In this progressive march towards the 
south, the Crimea especially excited the ambition of the 
Tzars, and in the reign of Catherine II., was incorporated 
into the Russian Empire* 

Under the Muscovite dominion Kafia sunk again. It 
lost even oificially the name under which it had pursued 
so glorious a career in modem times, to resume at the 
caprice of the Emperor Alexander its ancient Greek 
name, ajid it now does not possesis more than 4500 
inliabitants. At Kaflli, as at Soldaya, the erection of 
useless barracks was tlie signal for the destruction of the 
ancient Genoese monuments. The revctements of the 
ditches were first carried away, and then, owing to the 
indifference of the government, the walls themselves dis- 
appeared. Tlie magnificent towers which defended them 
were successively thrown down, and at this day there 
only exist three remnants of the remarkable bastion, 
christened in honour of Pope Clement VI. 

ITie Genoese fortifications once destroyed, the van- 
dalism of the administrative authorities nest attacked 
the civil monuments. When the Russians took pos- 
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session of the place, two imposing buildings ornamented 
the principal square of Kaffa ; the great Turkish baths, 
an admirable monument of Oriental architecture, and the 
ancient episcopal church of the Genoese, an edifice built 
in the fourteenth century, and then converted into a 
mosque after the Turkish conquest. Under the reign of 
Catherine II., it was decided to restore the mosque to the 
Christian faith, and it was given to the established Greek 
church of Eussia. Unfortunately, instead of preserving it 
intact, they entertained the fatal idea of decorating it 
with a miserable portico in the quasi Doric style, such as is 
seen from one end of Eussia to the other. The elegant 
domes, which surrounded in a gracefol manner the prin- 
cipal part of the building, were then demolished, and the 
bases of the new columns were hardly laid, when money 
failed, and the government refiised to make further ad- 
vances. The beautiful mosque, from which the lead 
had been torn off, doubtless to be sold for the profit of 
the employes, was thus abandoned to the injuries of the 
weather and the public, and soon became a perfect ruin. 

In 1833 the civil governor, M. Kasnatcliaief, in a most 
barbarous and ignorant manner, completed the work of 
destruction, by attacking the great baths which had 
hitherto remained intact. He asked permission from 
Prince Woronzof to enlarge the great square, because it 
was too small for a parade ground, and the instant he 
obtained it (knowing that he would be stopped when 
his intentions were found out), he set about destroying 
the mosque and the baths.^ In the space of a fortnight, 
by the aid of the pick-axe and powder, both these admi- 
rable monuments, with whicli the Genoese and Turkish 
occupations had enriched the town, completely disap- 
peared. In 1840 the great square was filled with their 
precious materials, which the local administration were 
selling at the price of common stone. 

Of all the splendid edifices of the Genoese colony, only 

^ See Dubois, vol. v. p. 293. 
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two churches have escaped the Bussian vandalism; 
having been granted to the Catholics and the Armenians, 
and preserved by them. For a long time, these two 
foreign communities struggled against the indifference 
of the government, and endeavoured to obtain assist- 
ance to repair their churches; and having been unsuc- 
cessful, they in a spirited manner restored them at their 
own expense. 

If from the interior of the town we cast our eyes to 
the environs, the same spectacle of destruction saddens 
the view. All the beautifiil gardens, and the rich 
orchards, which surrounded the toMm in the time of the 
Tatars, have disappeared. One single winter was sujficient 
for two Russian regiments to annihilate every trace of 
the brilliant cultivation which formerly covered the hills. 

From** the fort of the tower of Clement VI. there is a 
line view of the town and the bay. In the midst of the 
panorama rises the ancient Genoese citadel, now dis- 
mantled, with its walls threatening to fall down. Before 
the citadel, a building, remarkable by its two massive 
groups of building, but without any exterior ornament, 
is the principal Armenian church, which the emigrants 
of that nation constn^cted when they arrived here under 
the protection of the Genoese, after the terrible earth- 
quake of 1319, which destroyed Anni,' and so terrified 
one portion of the Armenian nation, that they took refuge 
with the Tatars of Kiptchak, in the environs of Astrak- 
han. Hence they sent colonies into the Crimea and 
established themselves, with the consent of the Genoese, 
at Kafia, Eski Krim, and in the environs of Soudak. 

Before the Bussian conquest, in 1713, Peyssoiiel re- 
lates that the Armenians had twenty-four churches at 
Kaffa, and Levasseur de Beauplan, a century earlier, 
counted thirty-two. 

The church in question is now converted into a ware- 
house, but its interior has preserved the distribution of 

'* Dubois, vol. V. p. 287. 

' *^ oelebratod Armenian city in the Pashalic oLKars. 
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the religious edifices of Armenia — a grand oratory as an 
entrance, then a nave, a dome, and a choir with lateral 
sacristies. The other Armenian chnrch, which has been 
already mentioned, deserves a careful study as a good 
and well preserved specimen of Armenian architecture, 
and is an exact copy of those still to be seen in Armenia. 
The portico is the most ornamental part of the edifice, 
and the mouldings and roses are as varied as in Gk>thic 
and Byzantine styles. There are two images of St. 
Qeoi^e, the saint in which the Georgians and the 
Armenians have so much confidence, and the walls of 
the church are covered both inside and outside with 
funeral crosses, as in Armenia.' In every detail it is 
interesting to observe how faithfully the Armenians, in 
their distant colonizations, preserved the artistic tradi- 
tions of their country.* 

Hommaire de Hell is not the only traveller who de- 
plores the vandalism of the Bussians. Dubois says, 
" that he dare not express his feelings at seeing the 
noble works of the Genoese so uselessly ruined." 

The " mild and amiable " Pallas was a Bussian subject, 
and dared not express liis indignation at the atrocities he 
saw perpetrated. Wlien he first visited Theodosia, the 
great mosque was complete, with its noble cupola 54 
feet in diameter, surrounded on three sides by eleven 
smaller domes. " There were also," as Pallas says, " two 
minarets 96 feet high, furnished with serpentine stair- 
cases leading to the top ; though both structures have been 
since destroyed*' "" 

Clarke, it appears, was an eye-witness of this last bar- 
barous proceeding, and describes the painful feelings it 

' Dubois, vol. V. p. 296. Konietzpolski, is the residence of 

* One ancient Armenian church the Armenian bishop of that place, 

exists at ^vainiets, near the Dneistr, The indignities heaped upon them 

in Podolia ; the interior walls are afterwards obliged the Armenians to 

hewn stone, covered with carving of quit that town, and they retired to 

very fine execution. This little church Leopol or Lcmbcrg, whose riches and 

dates from the cud of the 15th ccn- importance date from that time. Du- 

tury. At Jaslovitz in Gallicia, the hois, vol. v. p. 297, note, 
seat of the famous Polish family of " He gives a picture of it in his work. 
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occasioned to all the civilized persons wlio Ijeheld it. 
** The melancholy devastation/' he says/ *' while it 
draws tears down the cheeks of the Tatars, and extorts 
many a s*igh from the Anatolian Turks who resort to 
KaUii for commercial purposes, cannot fail to excite the 
indignation of every enlightened people. At KaiFa, during 
the time we remained^ the soldiers were allowed to over- 
tlirow the beautiful mosques, or to convert them into 
magazines, to pull down tho minarets, to teaj' up the 
pubhc fountains, and to destroy all the public arjueductSi 
for the sake of a small quantify^ of leadj which they were 
thereby enabled to obtain. 

** Such is the true nature of Russian protection ; such 
the sort of alliance which Russians endeavour to form 
with every nation weak enough to submit to their power, 
or to become tlieir dupe. ^Vliile these works of destruc- 
tion were going on, the officers were amusing themselves 
in beholding the mischief. TaU and stately minarets, 
whose lofty spires added sucli grace imd dignity to the 
town, were daily levelled with the ground, wldch, be- 
sides their connection with the religious establishments 
for whose maintenance the Russian e!n]>ire had been 
pledged, were of no other value to their destroyers than 
to supply a few soldiers with Ijullets, or their officers 
witli a dram. I was in a Turkish coffeehouse, at Kafili, 
when the principal minaret, one of the ancient imd cha- 
meteristic monuments of the country, to which the 
Russians had been some days employed in fixing ropes 
and blocks, came down with such violence that its fall 
shook every house in the place. The Turks, seated on 
divans, were all smoking, and when such Is the case, 
an earthquake will scarcely rouse them ; nevertheless, 
at this flagrant act of impiety and dishonour, they rose, 
breathing out deep and bitter curses against the enemies 
of their I^rophet. Even the Greeks who were present 
testified their anger by similar imprecations- One of 
them, turning to mo, said, with a countenance of con- 

' Ckrke's Trayeb» vol. i. p. 446. 
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tempt and indignation, ^ZkvOcu ! Scythians ! wbich I after- 
wards found to be a common term of reproach ; for though 
the Greeks profess the same religion as the Bussians, 
they detest the latter as cordially as the Turks or Tatars. 
The most lamentable part of the injury thus sustained 
has been in the destruction of the conduits and public 
fountains which conveyed, together with the purest water 
from distant mountains, a source of health and comfort 
to the people. Tliey first carry off the leaden pipes to 
make bullets ; they then take down all the marble slabs 
and large stones for building materials, wliich they em- 
ploy in the construction of barracks ; lastly, they blow 
up the channels which convey water, because they say 
the water-porters cannot earn a livelihood where there 
are public fountains.*' 

In spite of all the depredations of the authorities, and 
the stupid ignorance of the governor, KaflSi has never 
been completely metamorphosed into a Bussian town. 
Its principal monuments have been demolished, its walls 
razed to the ground, its later population expelled, but the 
general appearance of the town, the private dwellings, the 
streets paved with large flags, all announce a different 
people. It is to be hoped the town may long preserve 
this picturesque aspect, which resembles that of many 
little ports on the shores of the Mediterranean.^ 

There is a museum at Theodosia, wliich is an ancient 
Turkish mosque, with two lions at its entrance, which 
were brought from Plianagoria. Whatever ancient Greek 
monuments are here have been brought from Kertch, 
when Theodosia was the capital of this part of the 

' The liussians took this town in a livery. He drove in his carriage in- 

1771, and restored it at the i)eace of stead of riding, and hid his beard under 

Kainardji, in 1774. Chahin Gcray, a black silk cravat — a daring thing for 

the reigning Khan, then transferred a Musulman at that ciKXjh. He had a 

here the seat of government, till he was corps of 200 Cossacks, dressed in a red 

forced to yield up his country to Ca- and black uniform, under the command 

therine in 1784 ; he then passed into of an English officer. — See * Essai 

Russia, and at last was strangled at Hist, sur la Mer Noire,' by a very in- 

llhodcs in 1787. Ho lived like an .telligent French merchant of Kherson. 

European, had *a Euroi^ean cook, ate Paris, 1805. 
all kinds of meat, and his servants wore 
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Crimea ; and among them is a griffin of fine workman- 
sliip. But there arc no inscriptions or important monu- 
ments of the ancient Theodosia, which, indeed, Clarke 
and others suppose to have been at some distance from 
the site of Kaffa.' There are, however, many Genoese 
inscriptions in the museum, and among them an im- 
portant one found on the tower of Pope Clement VI,* 

The peninsula of Kertch was tbrmerlj closed by three 
ramparts, which were raised for political reasons to defend 
it from dangerous enemies. The most ancient is that 
of Asander. It starts from the extremity of the Taurie 
chain, and finishes at the sea of Azof, near the com- 
mencement of the tongue of Arabat. The Seytliian 
slaves of Sindic origin raised it to defend themselves 
against their masters when they returned from Asia. 
Asander, King of the Bosphorus from 49 bx. to 14 b.c, 
renewed it and fortified it with towers as a defence 
against the invasions of the Scythiims, aud it has ever 
since borne his name. It may still be traced with the 
places for the towers. The rampart of the Golden 
Mountain, at a few miles from Kertch, was the primitive 
frontier of the kingdom of the Bosphorus and tlie colony 
of Fanticapfeum, The success ol* the Leuconides in the 
4th century before Christ had carried it beyond the 
peninsula of Kertch, by uniting NympliiPum and Thco* 
dosia to the kingdom, Asander fixed it at the mmpart 
of the Scythian Slaves, and this was for several centuries 
its limit. In the mean time the Chersonians replaced 
the Scythians as the predominant people in the Crimea, 
and tliey had taken Panticapa3um during the ab.sence of 
Sauromates V., who had gone to pillage Asia Minor in 
the third century after Christ, notwithstanding the army 
which the Emperor Constance opposed to him. In order 
to re-enter his capital, Sauromates was obliged to give up 
his prisoners and booty. His grandson, Sam-omates VI., 
who reigned a.d. 302 to 310, wished to avenge lumself 

* Sec Clarke, vaU i. p. 451, note, for ttutUoritiofi in iupport of tidB oj^injoti, 

• Dubois, voL V. p. 21$, 
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on the Chersonians ; he was however beaten by them 
near the rampart of Asander, and obliged to swear never 
to pass it in arms. Violating his oath, he again appeared 
in the field, and consented to terminate the war by a 
single combat with Phamaces, the chief of the Cherso- 
nians. He was killed, and his army, imdergoing the 
yoke of the conquerors, was obliged to retire half-way 
from Theodosia to Kertch, where the Chersonians per- 
mitted the limits of the kingdom to be fixed. Then 
was erected the rampart of Akkos, or Cybemicus, which 
commences at the salt lake of Itar Altchiek and finishes 
at the Sea of Azof It is very well preserved ; the ditch 
turned towards the Crimea is stiU very deep, and the 
mounds along the rampart would lead to the belief that 
it had been supported by towers. These three ramparts 
are abnost the only ancient monuments between Theo- 
dosia and Kertch ; and the road is most uninteresting and 
monotonous, passing through a thinly-peopled steppe, 
covered with deserted Tatar villages and vast cemeteries. 
The first station from Theodosia is Porpatche, at 22 
versts distance. The second is Arghin, at 27 vests ; and 
between these two is passed the rampart of Asander. At 
Arghin travellers turn off who wish to visit or to pass 
along the Arabat. The third station is Suftanof ka, at 
28 versts distance, and in this stage the rampart of Akkos 
is passed. At this station there are springs and a well, 
and here for the first time the horizon is seen crowned 
by the tumuli and coral-rag peaks which characterize the 
environs of Kertoh. Tliose who go to Simpheropol fi^m 
Kertch, and have their own horses with them, may avoid 
the detour by Theodosia, and continue their road straight 
across the Isthmus to Krinitski. The road then lies 
through Ormeil and Karagos, celebrated for its ancient 
mosque in the primitive style of Tatar architecture. This 
is one of the four most ancient mosques in the Crimea, in 
the architecture of which are to be observed only straight 
Unes or semicircles.^ 

•» Dubois, vol. V. p. 242. 
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KERTCH. 

Approach to Kertch — The Cimmerian Bosphorus — Russian Conquest of 
Kertch in 1771 — Its rise since 1833 — Its chance of becoming the emporium 
of trade for the Sea of Azof — Russian authorities — Ancient church — 
Kertch, the ancient Panticap»um — Acropolis — Arm-chair of Mithridates 
— Allde of Tumuli on llieodosian rood — The Tumulus a sign of Milesian 
occu(-ation — Contents of Tumuli on Theodosian road — Etruscan Vases at 
Kertch — Burial-places of the Poor — Tomb of the Pigmies — The Cata- 
combs — Tlio Tombs of the Kings — The Gk>lden Mountain — The rich 
discoveries at Kouloba — Description of the contents of the Tomb — Pil- 
laged by tlio people — Probably that of Leucon I., or Paerisades T. — The 
Museum — Myrmekium — Mud Volcanoes — Naphtha Springs — Cape Ak- 
boroun — Nymphasum — Herring fishery — Opouk, the ancient Kimme- 



Apter* a long journey across an uninterrupted flat 
steppe, slight undulations appear above the horizon on 
approaching the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and shortly after 
this appearance the traveller finds himself in a principal 
necropolis of the ancient Milesian city. Immense cones 
of earth rise on each side of the road, and ridges of coral 
rag lying among these sepulchral monuments, give a 
grand aspect to tliis singular field of death. On arriving 
at the extremity of the plateau, the view extends over 
the whole Bosphorus. On an evening in summer the 
last rays of the setting sun tint the cliffs on the Asiatic side, 
and light up the triangular sails of a few fishing boats 
lazily floating down the current. The outline of the tumuli 
of Phanagoria becomes distinctly traced on the blue sky, 
and, as the sheet of water of the straits gradually assumes 
the sombre colouring of evening, the shadow of Cape 
Akbouroun stretches over the water. These fine effects 

* Hommaire de Hell. Vol. ii. p. 605. 
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of light and shade are visible but for a few moments ; the 
sun descends vvith tropical quickness below the horizon, and 
the uniform tones of the dark twilight envelop the Bos- 
phorus, its shores, and the solitary barks upon its waters. 

Descending from the plateau, the traveller enters the 
town of Kertch, which is completely Bussianized, of new 
construction, occupying the site of the ancient Greek 
colony of Panticapaum, once the queen city of the Bos- 
phorus. The straits on which it stands, called the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, leading from the Black Sea to the 
Sea of Azof,*" and separating Europe from Asia, are about 
eight miles wide, and in parts so shallow, that they 
do not admit vessels drawing more than twelve feet of 
water, although in the time of Peter the Great, at the 
taking of Azof, corvettes of forty guns could pass through 
them. Kertch is a corruption of the name Gherseti, 
which the Turks gave to the fortress erected here by the 
Genoese, which was called by the geographers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Bospro, Vospro, and 
Pandico. The Russians took possession of Kertch in 
1771, and then 500 or COO huts surrounded the Turkish 
fortress, which was circular. This the Russians at first 
strengthened, but aftenvards abandoned, because it was 
completely commanded from behind. 

Yenicaleh, at a few miles distance, was then fortified 
for the defence of the straits, and Kertch dwindled away, 
untQ, in 1821, the Emperor Alexander, appreciating its 
commercial importance, declared it a port of the empire, 
and raised it to the rank of a town, with an independent 
municipality.*' Since that time Kertch has slowly in- 
creased, although it has scarcely now as many inhabitants 
as it had during the occupation of the Turks ; for Peys- 
sonel allowed it, in 1787, from 3000 to 4000 souls. It 
is now the chief town of a little government, comprising 
Yenicaleh and about 1 3,000 acres of land, which form 

»• l)ulH)i8, vol. V. p. 104. " 1,1. p. 108. 
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the eastern point of the peninsula ; and the whole number 
of inhabitants in Kert^h and Tenicaleh together is only 
2800 souls, living in 680 houses. 

On the proposition of Prince Woronzof in 1833, the 
suggestion which Pallas'* had made forty years before 
was acted upon, and Kertch was declared the place of 
general quarantine for the Sea of Azof, and since that 
time no vessel has been allowed to pass the straits with- 
out a clean bill of health obtained here. The object of 
the Russian government in this measure was to do away 
with all quarantine establishments in the Azof, which has 
been effected, and to throw into the hands of natives the 
carrying trade between the ports of the Azof and Kertch, 
which has not been found so easy of accomplishment. 
Kertch has not become, as was expected, the emporium 
for all the valuable commerce between the Black Sea and 
eastern Russia ; this still remains in the ports of the Azof; 
and Rostof, notwithstanding the difficulty of reaching it 
with large vessels, still goes on increasing in importance 
far more rapidly than Kertch. Of all the ships that fre- 
quent the Azof, by far the greater number are content 
to pass a long quarantine at Kertch, and to ascend the 
sea to load, although, if Kertch were the emporium, and 
merchants had large stores there, ships might arrive at 
the straits, load at once, and be off with their cargoes 
without any quarantine at all.® In accounting for the 
fact that advantage has not been taken of the great pri- 
vileges accorded to Kertch, something is doubtless due 
to the difficulty of changing any established course of 
trade ; and merchants who have laid out capital in esta- 
blishments at Taganrok and Rostof have, of course, been 
unwilling to remove to a new town. There are, how- 
ever, real advantages for commerce at the towns of the 
Azof, which Kertch does not possess. The trade of that 

«* Pallas. Voyajucs dans les Oonvernements M^ridionaux, vol. ii. p. 298. 
• The qiiarantiae here is i)robably only a political nicasuro to keep away 
foreigners. 

a 
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sea is almost entirely confined to exports, and the mer- 
chants at the ports on its shores are nearer to the 
country which supplies them, and to their agents wlio 
are scattered over it, and with whom they want to main- 
tain a constant communication, than they would be at 
Kertch. At present there is no steam communication in 
the Azof, and the means of transit across it must be very 
much improved before it will be possible to transfer to 
its southern extremity the point of rendezvous between 
the internal and external commerce. And, again, if 
Kertch should become the emporium of trade, a larger 
capital would be required for carrying on business there, 
because stocks would be longer on the road, and more 
of them would have to be kept in store. The necessity 
for a larger capital is a great objection to the change, 
because capital is very scarce in Eussia, as in all new or 
ill-governed countries, so that even that which is required 
for the tillage of the ground is supplied by foreigners, as 
will afterwards be explained. It is besides doubtftil, if 
an emporium were established on the Black Sea, whether 
Kertch is the most eligible place for it. The merchants 
generally are in favour of Tlieodosia rather than Kertch, 
because the anchorage at the former place is better, and 
the bay of Theodosia does not freeze in winter, like the 
Bosphorus. A glance at the map will also show, that a rail- 
way might be made, or a canal cut across the peninsula of 
Kertch, which at Theodosia is only forty miles broad, to 
some point between Arabat and Cape Kazan tip, where the 
Russians landed their stores last autumn for Sevastopol, 
and then the difficulties of the navigation of the Bos- 
phorus would be avoided, the distance shortened, and the 
communications would be easier with the western parts 
of new Russia. 

Kertch, like all Greek colonies, is charmingly situated. 
A hill, called the Arm Chair of Mithridates, on the top 
of which the rock is scooped out in a peculiar way, rises 
at a short disfamce from the shore, and gently slopes 
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down to the sea. Around this hill was originally built 
the old Greek town, and on its sides were once ehistered 
a variety of Greek temples, crowned on the top by the 
acropolis, which in Greek cities was nothing more than 
the walls surrounding the sacred spot in which was 
placed the tutelary deity, upon the safe custody of which 
the security of the town was supposed to depend. The 
Turkish fortress below the hill has now been cleared away 
to make room for a handsome open square surrounded by 
arcades, from which streets are building in all directions. 

I was kindly lodged during my stay here by Mr. 
Cattley, the English vice-consul, a son of one of the great 
Russian merchants of St. Petersburg, whom I had met 
at Sevastopol, and who is now the interpreter to Lord 
Raglan in the Crimea. 

Tlie civil Governor was Prince Herkheolidze, of 
Georgian extraction ; and the military Governor, whose 
command extends all down the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, and includes all the fortresses erected against the 
Circassians as far as Redout-kale, was General Budberg, 
who had been the aide-de-camp of Marshal Diebitch in 
the first Turkish and Polish wars, and who was lately 
commissioner to the Emperor in the Principalities. 

General Budberg was exceedingly polite, but would not 
allow me a passage to Redout-kaleh, down the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, in one of the Government vessels, 
which then occasionally plied there, although as soon as 
Prince Woronzof came to the Caucasus he made them 
start at stated times, and receive passengers at fixed 
charges, to the great convenience of travellers and mer- 
cliants. During the ten days I staid in Kertch I spent 
the time very agreeably in visiting the numberless 
ancient remains in the neighbourhood, and profiting by 
the kind hospitality of the society there. 

As I was going to visit a country so little known as 
the Caucasus, having obtained leave to take the road along 
tlie line of the Kuban, and across the mountains to Tiflis, I 

s 2 
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was anxious to obtain every information in my power, 
and met with many oflRcers at Kertch who had served in 
various parts of the mountains, and were very obliging 
in satisfying my curiosity. General Budberg told me 
of the anthracite which is found in large quantities on 
the banks of the Don, and which was found to be, 
he said, better than coal for the steamers. He had just 
been superintending tlie experiments which two new 
English engineers had been making with it, and they 
found that a ship could be pro\4ded with it for one-third 
time longer than with coal, although it required a different 
arrangement of some parts of the machinery of the 
vessels. 

I met here several educated llussians, of what I may 
call the middle classes, and was pleased to find in the un- 
guarded moments of familiar conversation a tone of sound 
good sense in all their remarks, which I believe fairly 
represents the general state of feeling through the country. 

Giving generally the Iruit of my observations among 
many classes of Russians for several years, I believe they 
think their government a \\4se and good one on the whole, 
although they are not slow to criticise it in its details. 
They believe that an iron hand is necessary to keep the 
empire together, and that a great destiny is in store for 
it, and as long as progress is made, and the Slavonic name 
upheld, it has always seemed to me, and I think my 
opinion has been borne out by recent events, that they 
would be willing to rally round their Government, and 
make every sacrifice required by it. 

Great efforts have been made of late years by the 
Government to rouse a national feeling in the people, 
and for this reason almost insunnountable obstacles are 
placed in the way of llussians either leaving Russia, or 
having their children educated abroad. As a general 
rule, to which very few exceptions are allowed, no Russian 
can be absent from his country between the age of twelve 
years old and twenty -five, or the whole time during 
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which the character is supposed to be forming ; and after 
the age of twenty-five a medical certificate is necessary 
in order to obtain permission to travel, and a tax of 
one hundred silver roubles, or about 16/., is levied 
during each year of absence as the price of a passport. 
No llussian can be absent more than five years from his 
country without ceasing to be a Russian subject, and 
forfeiting all his property. These rules were a good deal 
the subject of conversation while I was at Kertch, and 
they seemed generally approved of, on the grounds that 
young Russians came back with such very absurd notions 
after liaving been to foreign countries, and that, without 
understanding what was good in them, they aped every- 
thing that was bad. It was also observed that the revo- 
lution of 1824 originated entirely with the army that had 
served in Western Europe, which brought home notions of 
freedom that were impracticable in their native country. 
A constitution it was said was now impossible in Russia, 
and so little was the meaning of the term known by the 
people when they called out for it at the revolution of 
i 824, that they thought " Constitiitia "' meant the wife 
of the Grand Duke Constantine, who resigned his rights 
to the throne in favour of the late Emperor Nicholas. 

The church of Kertch, which formerly stood in the 
fortress, is a curious specimen of Byzantine architecture, 
and the date of its erection engraven on one of its columns, 
viz, the year of the world 6225 (757 a.d.), proves it to be 
the oldest Byzantine temple now remaining in the Crimea. 

The plan of the church is that of a cross with very 
short transepts, and a cupola rising in the middle, which 
lights the centre by eight narrow windows. The cupola 
is supported by four short marble columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, and some idea may be formed of the small 
dimensions of the church, as the distance between these 
columns is only twelve feet. 

' The last " t " is prunouuccd like a ** tz," and the word an if written 
** Cunstitutzia.** 
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The appearance ol' the whole is mean and gloomy, and 
resembles the churches which may be seen in various 
parts of Greece. Under the Justinians and their suc- 
cessors, in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian 
era, architecture had degenerated, and leaving more and 
more the beautiful models of Greece, had changed into a 
new style suited to the wants of the Christian ritual, and 
therefore continually less like the old Greek edifices. 
Tliis new style, which took its origin at Constantinople, 
was called tlie Byzantine style, and all the countries which 
bordered on the Black Sea adopted it. The cupola was 
necessary for the church service, as its light being shed 
on the table of the love feast, or the altar, was con- 
sidered emblematic of the divine light descending from 
heaven. 

Such was the origin of the Byzantine style, and it was 
natural that the Crimea, which was so near Constanti- 
nople, should be greatly inlluenced by it, and that the 
traces of it should be everywhere found throughout the 
peninsula. There are the remains of such cliurches at 
Phanagoria and Taman, and the churches of Klierson, 
Aithodor, and Aioudagh, in the Crimea, are built in the 
same style. There were several in Kertch, the remains 
of which may still be seen. 

The marble that was commonly used at this period was 
white with large grains, striped with blue bands. Dubois 
supposes that there was a quany of it near Constan- 
tinople, and that it was a great manufiictory for church 
columns and ornaments, which were exported all round 
the Black Sea, because it is in all the principal ports 
that traces of churches are found, adorned with this 
marble. It is not found in buildings erected before 
the foundation of Constantinople, and the two kinds, 
then most usual, were the marble of Paros, of which 
fragments are found belonging to all ages, and a streaked 
marble of blue, or grey, or white, called **cipoUno" by 
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the Italians, the use of which is confined ahnost exclu- 
sively to the Bosphorus.*^ 

The ancient name of Kertch was Panticapseum,** and 
it was one of the many Milesian colonies founded in the 
Black Sea, in the seventh century before Christ. After 
about half a century of independent existence, it became 
the centre of a kingdom the political limits of which 
varied considerably. In its palmiest days the territory 
extended as far north as the Tanais, while to the west it 
was bounded on the inland side by the mountains of 
Theodosia. This fertile and narrow region was the 
granary of Greece, especially of Athens, which drew 
annually from it a supply of 400,000 medimni of com.* 
Although there are no fine buildings, or even frag- 
ments left standing, as at Athens and Rome, to attest 
the ancient magnificence of Panticapaium, heaps of brick 
and pottery and the foundations of buildings encumber 
the soil for a considerable distance round the Hill of 
Mithridates, and show how great was the extent of the 
ancient city. 

Tlie acropolis occupied the summit of the Hill of 
Mithridates, in shape an irregular polygon, and the 
ditches and some parts of the walls, the last in the coarse 
limestone of Kertch, may still be traced. The fortified 
town touched the acropolis in the form of a long square, 
of which the acropolis occupied the south-east angle. The 
wall in its circuit enclosed only the summit and the 
northern slope of the Hill of Mithridates. The southern 
side seems never to have been fortified, although there 
are numerous traces of the foundations of buildings. 

It is probable that, in very early times, the bay 
advanced much further into the land. Not to speak of 
the groups of tumuli which seem to mark the ancient 

« Dubois, V(>ya:j;e, vol. v. p. 113-117. 

^ The remainder of tliis ch«iptcr iH abstracUnl from Dubois* detailed account, 
vol. V. i». 113-L'39. 
' Smith's Geog. Diet., Art. * Bosphoriw.' 
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limits of the water, the alluvial nature of the soil, its 
low level, which is almost that of the sea, and the 
absence of all buildings on this space, make it probable 
that this ground was formerly covered by the water. 
Tliis was the case with all the other bays of the 
Bosphorus, and particularly of one to the south of Mount 
Mithridates, which formed in ancient times a second port, 
but is now covered with a salt-lake, separated fix)m the 
sea by a bar of sand, wliicli the waves sometimes over- 
leap in stormy weather. 

Thus in ancient times the hill of Panticapaeum was 
bounded on three sides by the sea. The principal 
faubourg extended from the mole, the remains of which 
are still visible, along the sea-shore to the foot of the 
mountain, and as far as the southern port. In the 
midst of the immense heaps of ruins wliich cover the 
surrounding country, may be traced the principal streets 
which ended at the gates of the town, and among them 
one of the most distinct is that leading from the port 
to the acropolis, entering it at what seems to have been 
its only gate. This is probably the gate that is seen on 
the coins of the king, T. J. Eeskouporis, because it is not 
placed in the middle of the wall of the polygon, and the 
same peculiarity may be observed on the coins. The 
street after entering the acropolis, ascended the hill by a 
zig-zag, imtil it reached the peak at the top called the 
Arm-chair of Mitliridates. The base of the peak is 
hidden under a mass of ruins, and the whole rock has 
been carefully hewn. This is especially the case on the 
western side, where a niche is excavated, eight feet wide 
with steps leading up to it, and evidently intended 
for a statue, and this is the work wliicli has given rise to 
the name of the "Arm-chair" of Mithridates. This 
"Arm-chair" is evidently only part of an ancient edifice 
in wliich it was included, the form of which may be 
traced by the foundations of the walls. 

This edifice had probably a religious destination, as in 
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the excavations whicli M. Scassi made at the foot of the 
rock, he discovered a fine torso of a colossal statue of 
Cybele in white marble, which forms one of the chief 
ornaments of the museum. There are also friezes and 
cornices which came from the same spot. The head 
of Cybele is found on the coins of some of the kings,*' 
although not on those of the town of Panticapa^um, and 
Cyl}ele is the same divinity as Astarte, or the Eastern 
Venus. 

The interior of the acropolis, which was 200 yards 
square, allowed plenty of room for the erection of two 
sanctuaries, one to Cybele and the other to Ceres, and 
still left space for the lodgings of the priests, and the 
garrison, and for a palace for Mithridates the Great, who 
came here to die. The acropolis of Athens had not more 
available room than that of Panticapseum. The plateau 
of the Hill enclosed in the walls of the town was also 
ornamented with palaces and perhaps temples, for several 
peaks of rock have been sculptured like the Arm-chair 
of Mithridates, and the inscriptions and medals of Panti- 
capseum show that there was the worship of several other 
divinities besides Cybele and Ceres. 

There are no signs of aqueducts in the acropolis, but 
the lower town was probably supplied with water from 
two springs at the bottom of the valley, which now 
furnish the two principal fountains of Kertch. One is 
within the old fortifications, and has been repaired by 
the Turks with the fragments of ancient marbles, on one 
of which is an inscription, showing it to have belonged to 
a monument which Sauromates III. raised to his father 
Mitliridates Eupator (a.d. 1G2). 

Tlie principal gate of the town was turned towards the 
interior of the peninsula in the centre of the western 
wall. It led to Nymphseum and Theodosia, and the 
place is easily recognized by the interruption of the deep 

^ IlcMkouporis I., Mithridates ill. and \m wifo Ghepaipyris, and T. J. Ren- 
koiijH>ri8. 
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ditch whicli ran along it. At 240 yards from the gate 
the road which led to Theodosia reached an allfee of 
tumuli ranged several rows deep on each side in an 
irregular manner, and continuing for two-thirds of a 
mile. This long series of tombs seems to date in great 
measure from the foundation of the town by the Mile- 
sians. At a later period the dwellings of the dead became 
more extended, and occupied the range of hills in con- 
tinuation of Mount Mithridates for six or seven miles in 
length, and here are found the tombs of the kings. 
Tumuli are also found on the other side of the low plain 
to the north, where they form three grand groups, the 
best known of wliich is near the modem quarantine. 
The gate to the north of the Theodosian gate led to the 
Greek city of l>ia, near Kamish-boroun, and the road 
crossed the liill through a gentle dip. Along it were the 
tombs of the poorer inhabitants, who buried their urns 
and cinders around a coral-rag peak, 245 feet above the 
level of the bay. 

Such is a short sketch of the Milesian Panticapseom. 
Afterwards, as the bay became filled up, and the low 
ground between the mountain and the sea increased, the 
population descended and left the old site of the town, 
until in the fourth century, soon after Kertch became 
converted to Christianity, its Kings disappeared, and 
barbarous hordes destroyed all the cities of the Bos- 
phorus. The population then became very much reduced, 
and the Panticapa}um of the Eastern empire was a 
decayed and miiinportant town. 

As soon as there was space enough on the sea- 
shore, the inhabitants fortified themselves there ; and the 
Milesian acropoUs, on the summit of the mountain, 
with its temples and palaces, has ever since served as a 
cemetery. Tliis was proved by the excavations wliich 
were made for building a mortuary chapel for Mr. Stemp- 
kovsky, who wished to be buried on the highest point. 
To the depth of eight or ten feet were found broken 
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Etruscan pottery, iragments of marble, and building 
stones with inscriptions. In the midst of this new soil 
were a number of tombs, irregularly placed on^ on the 
other, containing stone coffins made of thin layers of 
Kertch limestone, filled simply with bones, which proved 
them to be Christian. 

The Greeks never allowed the dead to be placed near 
the temples of the Gods, as their contact was considered 
pollution. Even close to the Arm-chair of Mitliridates 
was foimd a sarcophagus, like those of Inkerman and 
Tepekerman, 7i feet long and li feet broad, and the 
eastern end, that of the head, cut in the shape of a 
semicircle. The tomb was covered with a great slab, 
and approached by five steps cut in the southern side of 
the rock. The Arm-chair itself was perhaps the apse 
of a little Christian chapel. 

The enormous quantity of tumuli round Kertch form 
one of the distinguishing features of the place — many 
of them have been opened, and unfortunately without 
sufficient care. The tumulus on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus is essentially Milesian. This is also remarkable 
on the Asiatic side, where the towns of the Sindes have 
no monuments of this kind, while Phanogoria, Kepos, 
and Kimmericum, which are known Milesian colonies, 
are surrounded by them. The same is the case on 
the European shore where Panticapajum, Myrmekium, 
Porthmium, Nymphaeum, Milesian towns, are distinguish- 
able from a distance by the multitude of their tumuh, 
while the other Kimmericum, now Opouk, and Kherson, 
colonies of Heraclea, and consequently Dorian, have none. 
The same is the case with the towns of the Tauri ; except 
the residence of Skilouros near Simpheropol, wliich has a 
few tumuli near its walls. 

It would be curious to inquire what is the reason of 
the tumulus being peculiar to the Ionic race. Does 
it arise from their difiering with the Dorians in their 
religious ideas respecting the dead? and are the same 
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facts observable in Greece and other Greek colonies? 
Must we go back for an explanation to the origin of the 
Greek nation, of the lonians from the Felasgians, and of 
the Dorians from the Hellenes ? 

The group of tumuli near the Theodosian gate™ are the 
most ancient, as is proved both by the nature of the 
objects foimd in them, jmd by their worn appearance. 
Mr. Blaremberg was the first to excavate them in 1824 ; 
and he has left in the museum of Kertch a list of the 
articles wliich he found in four, which had not been pre- 
viously opened. 

The head was generally surrounded by leaves of beaten 
gold, of which it was the custom to make a crown ; and 
the following is a list of the articles found in one tomb, 
which he calls, without any good reason, that of the 
wife of King Eumeles. 

1. A bust of Isis in terra cotta. 

2. Two doves in terra cotta. 

3. A fragment of a Serapis in plaster. 

4. A fragment of a large necklace in carbonated silver, 
finished by two heads of lions. 

5. Ornaments in a vitreous paste imitating glass. 
G. Fragments in oxided iron. 

7. Two medals in bronze of King Eumeles (died 
B.C. 304), having on one side a head of Apollo, and on 
the reverse a Priapus before a branch of myrtle. 

8. A pair of golden bracelets, beautifully worked. 

9. Two golden ear-rings, with small cupids, orna- 
mented with precious stones. 

10. Two golden rings, with convex green stones. 

11. A golden ring, with an engraved stone of Minerva, 
very fine. 

12. A golden pin, with a stone, on which is a butterfly. 

13. A silver pin, with an engraved stone, with a head. 

14. Four chalcedony ear-drops, and some leaves in 
beaten gold. 

"* Dubuib, vol. V. p. 137. 
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The tumuli near the quarantine are clearly less ancient 
than those on the road to Theodosia. Tliey are less worn 
by time, of more colossal dimensions, and their interior 
construction, and the objects contained in them, show a 
more advanced state of civilisation. These tumuli were 
also crossed by a public road, which branched off on the 
right to Myrmekium, and on the left to Porthmium. 
The greater number contain vaults built of masonry, in- 
stead of excavations in the limestone, and their floor is 
on the same level as the ground outside. The arch of 
the ceiling is formed by each row of stones projecting 
more than the one below, until they almost touch at the 
top ; and there are several tombs in the same tumulus. 
On cutting tlirough one, on the new road to Yenicaleh, 
three tombs were found. The two first were those of 
men, as was proved by two swords and a lance which 
were found in them, and in the third was a skeleton of a 
woman, crowned with leaves of golden laurel. 

There were also the following golden ornaments, 
which evidently belonged to a lady of high rank. 
Earrings two inches long ; a necklace in filigree an inch 
broad, with ornaments below like the points of lances ; 
two fibuhe, four inches long, worked with beads ; a large 
bulla, like the fastening of a belt, with a head of Mercury 
upon it. Besides these, there were many plates of gold, 
which had fallen from the dress, now disappeared, on 
which were embossed vine-leaves and bunches of grapes ; 
pearls of gold, with little tubes, separated by small ena- 
meled flowers, composed necklaces of various patterns. 
There were two rings, one very massive, with a stone 
having a head upon it, and the other with a stone cut into 
the shape of a lion couchant ; and there was another re- 
presenting two owls. By the side of the body was a gold 
coin of Philip of Macedon, a metal mirror, a clay vase 
two feet high, and a shallow covered vessel a foot and a 
half in diameter. At the same time another discovery 
was made by chance ; by the side of the third tomb a 
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fourth was found, in whicli were two large Etruscan nm8, 
and one amphora about the head of the dead, who was 
crowned with a crown of golden laurel ; with it were two 
necklaces, a pair of precious earrings, and a coin, all of gold. 

It is interesting to find, on the shores of the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, the same vases which in Italy are 
called Etruscan, from the place in which they were first 
found. They were soon knowTi, however, not to be pecu- 
liar to Etruria, and Magna Graxiia was discovered to be 
a still more prolific mine of them. Further researches 
established the fact, that wherever Greece had carried 
her civilisation and her colonies, these vases were found, 
and that there w^as not a spot within those limits, even 
as far as the banks of the Kuban and the Sea of Azof, 
which did not possess this kind of pottery, manufactured 
on the spot. 

The number of these vases found at Kertch is small, 
but many were broken when the tombs were first opened, 
and fnigments of them are scattered in great quantities 
all over the ruins of the town. The late Empress pos- 
sessed two at Petersburg. General Potier and Prince 
Volkhonsky each had one, and a fourth wiis sold by 
Count de Betencourt for 100/. The Chevalier Gtunba, 
in his Atlas, gives a drawing of one found at Kertch. 
There is a fine series in the museum there, and many 
private i>ersons in the Crimea and Odessa possess others. 

Tlie following is a short account of the form and desti- 
nation of these vsises : — " 

In the Eai^t manners and customs have always re- 
mained in a singular degree unchanged, and this remark 
applies to all the objects of exterior lile, and even to the 
vases. Each form had its particular destination, and, when 
manners do not change, forms likewise remain the same. 

The Greeks j)artook with the East of this stability 
and unilorniity in their vases. This may be observed 
from one end of Greece to the other, and both the fine 

° Dubois, vol V. i». ir>l-ls4. 
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and coarse vases of Italy are precisely on the same model 
as those of the Glreek islands and Panticapaeum. 

They may be diWded into two categories — profane and 
sacred. First, those for domestic use, or ornaments and 
oflPerings, as the kados, cups, bowls, viols, and lacryma- 
tories ; and secondly, the sacred or funeral vases, which 
formed a distinct kind. The latter are always of the shape 
of an urn with two handles, more or less large. The forms 
of all the vases are Greek, and, with few exceptions, they 
are ornamented with designs upon them. 

Of the profane vases, or those for common use, the 
kados was that one used for drawing water ; and for this 
all the people of the East, and the Greeks, had a peculiar 
form, varying in different countries according as the 
pitcher was carried on the head or the shoulder. Eebecca 
carried it on her shoulder when she met the servant of 
Abraham near the fountain of Charan.*" 

Tlie Greeks gave to this vase the name of kados ; and 
with them it had three handles, of which the one in the 
middle served to hold it wliile water was poured out 
into smaller vessels, and the other two were to bjilance 
it upon the head. The kados of the Tatars of the Crimea 
has two handles, because they carry it on the head, like 
the Greeks. The Georgian kados is very broad below, 
and has only one handle, being carried on the shoulder. 
The Armenians use tinned copper vessels ornamented 
with designs. 

The funeral vases, wide below, with narrow necks, nine 
to fifteen inches high, are foimd in the tombs, always 
with two handles, and two compositions painted on them, 
one on each side, differing both in execution and the style 
of the subject. On comparing them with those found in 
Italy, they will be seen to be precisely similar, even to 
the singular difference in the two compositions which 
ornament them. The one is always some scene in private 
or public life ; and the design is elegant and the execu- 

" Sec Genesis, chain 24. 
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tion very careful. Tlic other is a coarse sketch, hastily 
done in a roufjh way, and an eternal repetition of the same 
personages, with some variations in the pose, the number 
of figures, and the emblems which accompany them. 

The personages in the long cloaks are the initiated 
during some scene of the mysteries of Ceres Thesmophora, 
as may be seen by comparing them with the relief on 
the altar of that goddess, found in the acropolis of Pin- 
ticapoium, where the whole scene is precisely the same. 
These vases placed in the tombs must, therefore, be 
regarded as a kind of certificate of baptism, to prove 
that the dead had been initiated into such or such a 
grade of the mysteries. As the principal object of these 
mysteries was to te.ich, that there wsis an Almighty 
Divinity, punishing vice and recompensing virtue, the 
presence of these vases would be a proof of their faith in 
this doctrine, by which they hoped to reap etemjil hap- 
piness after death. Some of the scenes relate to the 
mysteries of Bticchus, as well as Ceres, and the two have 
an intimate relation with each other, as they both come 
from the mysteries of Tsis and Osiris. The essential 
elements in the mysteries of Ceres are the ample cloak, 
or pallium, without sleeves, descending to the feet, and 
was the same as was used in the mysteries of Eleusis. 
Tlie initiated, on the vases, have the head bare, <and with 
some the hair is bound by a narrow white fillet, which 
seems worn only by those of superior rank. Tliis fillet 
has a little ornament in front, which may be the leaf 
pei'sea, or the little serpent knoupbl% the good demon 
so often seen on the images of Isis and Osiris. The 
crown of laurel and myrtle belongs only to an important 
personage, perhaps an hierophant. There is iilso a white 
stick held in the right hand, and sometimes the strU 
gilluiUy or scraper. There is also an altar in the fonn of 
a truncated pyramid, and a large brtmch, and sacred 
cakes, placenta, oval, round, triangular, or square, placed 
in baskets, which were not to be seen by profane eyes. 
Tli(»y were generally marked by one of four mystic signs : 
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1st, — or .|. ; 2iidj +, or *, or + + ; 3rd, f, or O; 
4th, — . These scenea were so completely considered, 
merely as a general emblem, that on some vases the 
figures can hardly be made out ^ and the whole care of 
the artist was devoted to the scenes of life on the other 
side of the vase. The subjects chosen go far to prove 
tliat they were manufactured at Panticapaeum, for the 
griffin^ which wajs the emblem of Panticapaeum, constantly 
appears, and various details of Scythian costume. On one 
there m a warrior with the Scythian cap i in front the 
crest of his horse ; behind him the griffin. On another 
is a Scythian on horseback, in his costume, covered with 
little plates of gold, fighting the griffin. On a tliird the 
griffin follows in a procession by torchlight, and carries 
on its back a personage mth a sacred emblem. On an- 
other is the history of the Amazons, evidently a Panti- 
cap^an subject; for the Sauromatse, governed by women, 
were in daily contact with the Bosphorians; and the 
Amazons on the vase wear a complete Caucasian dress, 
the bachlik, or covering for the head, worn still uni- 
versally in the Caucasus, of precisely the same form ; the 
narrow trousers, the Tcherkess coat, the little morocco 
shoes, without soles, — in short, the whole Scythian cos- 
tume is represented on this vase in the dress of the 
Amazons, but elegant and coquette, as it wotild be, if 
adopted by women. In the Hamilton vases of Naples'* 
there is likewise one scene of three Amazons fighting 
three griffins, which may, perhaps, have come from the 
Bosphorus* 

Three classes of tombs must still be mentioned — 
those of the poor, the catacombs, and the tombs of 
the kings. On going out of the gate leading to Bia, 
along the mountain of Mithridates, there is an eminence, 
which a gentleman began to excavate. His laboursj 
however^ seemed to end in the solid rock, Ix^low a mass 
of amphora;, which contained the cinders of the poor 

" 8€C Sir W. HamiLton*a collcctbu of Etniscan Vaaea, Naples, about ITGO* 

T 
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poptdation. At last he remarked a sepnlchral Blab, and^ 
lifting it up, found the entrance to a funeral cavern. This 
was built with an Egyptian roof,^ and had been despoiled 
of everything precious, but was still most interesting, fix>m 
a suite of small pictures drawn on the wall below the com* 
mencement of the roof, about a foot high, representing the 
war of the- cranes and the pigmies. In one place there 
is seen a pigmy^ armed with lance and shield, straggling 
against a crane ; in another place he is overthrown hy 
his desperate adversary ; in another he is attacking him 
by the tail, and the crane is turning round to punish 
him ; in another he is running away, or defending him- 
self with his hands and feet against the terrible pecks of 
his enemy; while another pigmy is ¥rrestling with a 
crane, and succeeds in vanquishing it by pressing its 
neck. The roof was ornamented with garlands and ara- 
besques to suit the pictures, and at the end of the cavern 
are two peacocks drinking from the same vase,^ and a 
winged genius, with a basket of flowers in his hand, is 
over the entrance door. Unfortunately, soon after this 
tomb was discovered, it was completely defaced by 
visitors. 

The catacombs are among the tumuli on the road to 
Theodosia, and are deep excavations 15 or 20 feet deep, 
7 or 8 feet long, and 2* feet broad, and, on descending 
and entering by an arched door, large subterranean cham- 
bers are found, cut in the white calcareous clay, with 
niches aU around for the bodies. Some remains of coffins 
are to be found, and the whole is probably a Christian work. 

The last group of tumuli to be mentioned are those 
of the kings, at what was called the Golden Moimtain. 
After following the old road to Theodosia for two 
miles. Mount Mithridates is seen to offer a passage across 
it by a narrow valley. The mountain rises again directly, 

p A roof in which the stores go on projecting in layers till they nearly meet 
at the top. 

** The peacock is aupj^sed to have been brought from India by the com- 
panions of Alexander the Groat, and in the wild state is not known west of 
India. 
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and continues in a north -west direction to the Sea of 
Azotl This continuation is called the (xolden Mountain. 
An enormous tumulus, which rises above the road, where 
it passes between the hills, seems to announce a more 
powerfiil race than that which raised the tombs of the 
plain. On the crest of the mountain, at 323 feet above 
the level of the sea, rises the tumulus, in the form of a 
cone, 100 feet high and 150 feet in diameter, difierent 
from those of the nciglibourhood, because it is walled 
from top to bottom like a Cyclopean monument. It is 
cased on its exterior, like the Pyramids, with large blocks 
of Kertch stone, cubes of three or four feet, placed with- 
out cement or mortar. This monument, almost unique of 
its kind from its size, was a tomb, and from all times had 
been the object of a number of mysterious legends. The 
Tatar, Turk, and more ancient tradition s, spoke of im- 
mense treasures hidden in this tomb, which was known 
by the name of Altun Obo, or the Golden Mountain. It 
was even added that, on each feast of St. John, a virgin 
was seen on the summit of the tumulus, waiting for him 
whom she had chosen to share with her the treasures of 
the Cyclopean monument. It may be observed that there 
ia the same style of legend from the north to the south 
of Europe, and this of the (iolden Mountain is similar 
to that, which the Tatars relate of the Kisiltach rock, 
the Lithuanians of the golden table buried in the swamps 
of Vokroi, and the Hughians of the stone of the Virgin 
at Stubenkammer,^ The tradition existed that there 
was an entrance to the tomb, which the Tatars had often 
tried to find, mthout success. It was not until lb32 
that Mr, Kareichc carefully sought for it, and employed 
thirty-five men for fifteen days in attacking the tumulus 
from the south-west. At last he had the good fortune 
to find the entrance to a gallery, by which he pene- 
trated without obstacle to the centre of the tumulus. 
The gallery was constructed of layers of worked stone, 



** I ftmnil, curious to say, a iom<*- 

vthu similar tnulititni pr**vailiu«r near 
CbiTi^lei>ul^ iu Siiuthuro India. TLcrc 



tlie* unf ranee was said to be gum'ded 
by two gigatiHc wn^p. 
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without cement, and was 60 feet long, 10 feet high — 
taking in the Egyptian roof, and three or four feet broad. 
Arrived at the end, M, Kareiche found himself on the 
edge of a precipice which opened before him. He saw 
with astonishment that the centre of the tomb was 
formed of a circular tower 25 feet high and 20 feet in duk- 
meter. The floor of this construction was 10 feet below 
the floor of the gallery, and the vaulted roof was composed 
of four rows of advancing stones. 

At length M. Kareiche perceived that he could descend 
into the tomb by stones placed at distances in the side, 
and was hastening to reap the treasures promised in' the 
legend, when to his stupefaction he perceived that the 
tomb was empty. On the ground was a large square 
stone, on which a sarcophagus might have been deposited, 
and half way up the wall was a large empty niche. He 
searched in vain to penetrate further, supposing that the 
tower was only a well to arrive at other hidden caverns : 
nothing indicated any passage, or any loose stone, and 
it is still an enigma what was the object of this expensive 
and magnificent monument, the rival of the pyramids. 
The tower is not in the centre of the tumulus, and it is 
possible that there may be other interior chambers. The 
distance between the interior tower and the exterior 
Cyclopean wall is filled with fragments of stone from the 
fine quarries in the neighbourhood.** 

The modem Greek legend made this the tomb of 
Mithridates, although it is well known that he was buried 
at Sinope, and Souvorof, deceived by this account, is said 
to have made a pilgrimage to this tumulus as the tomb 
of the great king, and to have knelt and shed tears here. 

This tumulus is placed exactly at the spot where the 
two branches of the long rampart meet, which extends 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Azof. It is visible, 
extending from the foot of the tumulus to the gorge of 
Katerles, which opens in a second range of hills parallel 
to the Golden Mountain and Moimt Mithridates, and the 

*» Dubois, vol. V. p. 89. 
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peaks above it are covered with ruins. To the south the 
rampart is quite effiiccd, where the road to Theodosia 
crosses it, but beyond it its zigzags are seen as far as the 
Wliite Cai>e, where it of course terminates. 

This rampart was probably the ancient boundary of 
the territory of Panticapseum, and the primitive kingdom 
of the Bosphorus, before the conquest of NymphEeum and 
Theodosia^ which were added to the kingdom, the first 
in B.C. 410, and the second about b.c. 390. 

Within the rampart, at 150 paces to the east, near 
Kertchj there is another monnmeut of the same kind m 
the other, but unfinished. It consists of a circular espla- 
nade, 500 paces round and 106 in diameter, with an 
exterior covering of Cyclopean masonry, built of worked 
Btones^ 3 feet long and high. Tliere are five layers of these; 
but it seems to have been the intention of the builders to 
raise a monument like the one before mentioned. Perhaps 
a revolution, or the death of the prince who was building 
lus own monument, like the tings of Egypt, caused the 
works to be abandoned. Several ranges of enormous stones 
between this and the first monument indicate ancient 
walls of houses, and adjoining these are traces of ancient 
gardens, wlule on the slope of the mountain, in the midst 
of the ruins near the Kliouter Scassi, there is a fine well 
in good preservation, cased with wrought stone and full 
of water. This seems extraordinary in the midst of a 
country now so dry, desert, and devoid of wood ; but 
proves that in the time of Panticapaeum the general 
aspect of the land was very different, since country houses 
and trees existed where there are now only wild rocks. 

The view from the summit of the hill, and still more 
so from the top of the tumulus, is magnificent, and 
extends as far as the rock of Opouk, the ancient Kim- 
mericum, which is 24 miles distant. To the north it 
extends over several pretty eoimtry houses, situated at 
the foot of the mountain. That of M. de Scassi is a real 
Itidian inlla, surrounded by gardens and orchards, where 
the prnnrietor ha.s planted 30,000 plants of vines and 
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more than 2000 fruit-trees, which he imported from 
France. There is in the park the ash and the ehn, and the 
red pme of the Caucasus. There are several small tumuli 
around ; but a detailed description must now be given of 
the great discovery of all, which was made by accident. 

There is a spur of the Golden Mountain running south, 
called by the Tatars Kouloba/ or the hill of cinders, 
beyond the ancient rampart, and four miled from Kertch. 
Near it is a tumulus 165 feet in diameter, and some 
soldiers, carrying away stones from it, discovered an inte- 
rior construction. They soon arrived at a vestibule^ 
6 feet square, turned to the north, covered by an Egyp- 
tian roof of three rows of stones, which they were obliged 
to remove in order to penetrate further, because this roof 
was supported by beams reduced to dust. At the end of 
the vestibule was a door, 8 feet 10 inches high and 5 feet 
9 inches wide, closed half way up by large wrought stones^ 
and above by those of the common size. Large pieces of 
wood formed the covering, but the beams were reduced to 
dust, and the stones which closed the entrance supported 
the upper part, which threatened soon to fall. This diffi- 
culty was soon removed, and two sainns, Mr. Dubrux and 
Dr. Lang, were commissioned by the governor to enter 
alone and take an inventory of the contents. An immense 
crowd besieged the approaches, which were guarded by sol- 
diers, while the commissioners entered the funeral dwell- 
ing of one who had evidently been an important personage. 

The tomb was almost square, measuring 16 feet from 
east to west, and 14 feet from north to south, and the 
entrance-door was not in the centre of the wall. The 
walls were built of hewn stones, each 3 feet long and 2 feet 
high. Five rows of stones raised it to 7 feet 8 inches, 
and then began the spring of the Egyptian arch, formed 
by seven rows of advancing stones, the front row advanc- 
ing 5 inches and the upper rows 6 or 8 inches, so that at 
the top there only remained a space 2 feet square, filled 
by a single stone : the tomb was thus 16 feet high: At 

' Dubois, vol. V. p. 194-288. 
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Vcrschok. 



Archines.* 



INTERIOR OF ROTAL TOMB OF KOULOBA, NEAR KEBTOH.f 



A. Veslibalc. 

B. Tomb of king. 

C Bones of the King. 
I). Bones of the Queen. 

1. Heap of sharp flints. 

2. Arms and whip of king. 

3. Five statuettes in electrum. 

4. Attendant of the king. 

5. Bones of a horse, with greaves ind 

helmet. 



6. Hundreds of arrow-heads. 

7. Two large laoces. 

8. Queen's golden vase. 

9. CraUr in silver. 

10. Second crater. 

11. Amphorie, containing wine of Thasiit. 

12. Bronxe vase. 

13. Silver-gilt plate. 

14. BroDse saueepans, with mutton booei. 



* 1 archine s 28 inches. 



t Fn>m DaboiiT Atlai. 
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10 feet 10 inches above the pavement began the wooden 
ceiling, which had fallen, when the beams which supported 
it gave way. The floor had a stone pavement, and the 
principal place was occupied by a sarcophagus formed of 
a case of yew wood, 8 feet 9 inches long and 10 inches 
high, and was joined by thick beams, on which the out- 
ward planks were fitted. The side facing the interior of 
the tomb was open, and the interior waa divided into two 
parts by a plank. In one of the compartments, larger 
than the other and nearest to the wall, was extended the 
body of a man of great stature. The thigh bone was 
17^ inches long, and the skull extremely thick. On his 
brow were the remains of a mitray or Persian cap, of 
which the top is more narrow than the base. Two plates 
of gold ornamented the top and the bottom: the one 
below was 1^ inches broad, ornamented with festoons and 
griflfins,the emblem of Panticapajum, and was of less careiul 
workmanship than the upper plate; ornamented with 
figures, leaves, and arabesques. Around the neck was a 
grand necklace in massive gold, of beautiful workman- 
ship, in the form of an open ring, and twisted like a cord, 
with the extremities passing one over the other. At each 
end was a Scythian on horseback, and the extremities were 
for a distance of 2 inches enameled with blue and green. 
Similar ones have frequently been found of copper, and 
rarely of any other metal, in the tombs of the north, and, 
among others, in those of the ancient Lithuanians. 

The arms were extended on each side of the body, 
and on the right arm, above the elbow, was a circle or 
bracelet in gold, an inch broad, aud adorned with reHefs. 
Below the elbows were two other bracelets in electnun/ 
1 J inches broad. A third pair of open bracelets in fine 
gold encircled the wrists, and finished in Persian winged 
sphinxes, the claws of which held the thick thread of gold 
which served to close the bracelet when it was passed on 
the wrist. The workmanship was very fine, and their 
thickness about half an inch. At the feet of the king were 

' Electrum is a mixture of gold and Bilver. 
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a multitude of little sharp flints piled up. In Scythian 
inouniing it was a custom to tear the face and the rest of 
the body with such instruments, and they were tlien placed 
in the tombs as a mark of grief; some bodies found in 
a tumulus near Simpheropol were covered mth them* 
In the narrower compartment of the stircophagus were 
])laced the gods and arms of the king — first there was 
liis iron sword, the handle of which, covered mtli leaves 
of gold, was adorned with figures of hares and foxes 
embossed on the gold. Beside the sword lay the 
Tcherkess or Cossack whip (called nogaik)^ adorned with 
a leaf of gold, and above it was tlie shield in fine 
gold. Tlie thickness of the latter was about that of 
a five-franc piece, and its shape showed that it was 
principally a protection for the shoulderj and fitted to 
the arm. It was Si inches long and 7i broad^ and 
its weight was li lbs. of fine gold. The umbo or 
centre of the shield was surrounded by a simple cir- 
cular fillet, and one with the egg pattern, leaving an 
interval of 3i lines, on wliich were chiselled dolpliins 
and other fishes. The rest of the shield was divided 
into twelve compartments by a fillet, and was covered 
with masques imitating the head of Medusa, alternating 
witli faces with pointed beards, and flies and heads of 
seahorses. 

The bow and its wooden case* were reduced to dust, 
and there only remained the plate, in eleeirum, which 
ornamented the quiver. It was adorned with embossed 
work, representing a wild goat seized by a tiger, and a 
deer attacked in front by the griffin of Panticap^um, and 
behind by the Hon of Phanagoria. The deer was the 
emblem of the town of Diana, which was Kherson. 
A seahorse filled the wider part of the plate, and a 
masque the other extremity. Above the tail of the 
tiger waB written the Greek word 11 OPNAXO, engraven 
on the metal. Some suppose tliis to mean Phamaces 

' For lM>wa and arrows togpthet, called oisiiodoche. 
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the son of Mithridates, whose tomb this may be, but 
Dubois considers it the name of the artist, which, under 
the more recent form, ^APNAKOC, frequently recurs 
in the inscriptions of Sindika, now Anapa. 

Among these arms was found one boot in bronze, and 
the fellow was on the right of the king, opposite the 
head. In the same compartment, and near the head of 
the king, were found, in the exterior angle, five statuettes 
in electrum. One figure represented two Scythiaiifl 
embracing one another, and tightly holding a horn, 
probably filled with hydromel. The horn is like 
those which all the statues, or babcts, so often found in 
one part of Southern Bussia, hold with both hands. 
Another figure holds a purse in its right hand, and a 
strange instrument in the left, and is like a Celtic 
Mercury. There was likewise the Scythian Hercules 
among these divinities. Their costume recalled the 
Sclavonic and Tatar dress, and particularly the tunic of 
sheepskin, which the Tatars call toun or teretoun, the 
Eussians tovhup, and the Poles kozuch, which was the 
Scythian garment found in the most ancient monu- 
ments. The fleece is turned inwards, or the garment 
is only edged with fur, and it is found of all lengths, 
from the short Tatar tunic, and the Slavonic kcUskaveika, 
to the long sheepskin gown of the Eussian peasant. These 
different kinds are all visible in the different dresses of 
the figures of this tomb, where may be recognized the 
real Lithuanian sermedje and the Tcherkess tchok. 

Thus was arranged the sarcophagus of the king, and 
around it, on the pavement, were the objects which 
completed the furniture of the tomb, in which nothing 
had been forgotten which could contribute to the mate- 
rial wants of life. At his feet a kind hand had placed 
three large cauldrons of molten bronze. Two were oval 
or oblong, and one was spherical, and all reposed on a 
cylindrical foot, of which the base spread out into three 
hooks to fix it on the soil. These three vases had been 




1 . Oroament found in th« Tomb of Kouloba. 
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often on the fire and used for cooking; there was a 
thick coat of suet still on them, and the interior was 
filled with mutton bones." 

There was another oblong vase, near the door, filled 
in the same manner. After the kitchen of the king 
came his provision of wine, and his drinking-cups. The 
wine was contained in four clay amphora?, placed upright 
against the wall on the right. On the handle of one 
was inscribed 6A2I, and below APETQN, and in the 
midst was a fish. These then were filled with wine of 
Thasos, which, to judge by the quantity of amphorse 
found in the tombs, bearing this name, was the favourite 
kind of wine. Two large crateres were naturally placed 
near the amphorae, because the Scythians always drank 
wine mixed with water. The first, the nearest to the door, 
was of silver, nearly eighteen inches in diameter, and con- 
tained four drinking cups in silver, two of which were 
of beautiful workmanship, particularly the one which 
terminates below in the head of a ram. The second 
crater in bronze contained also four silver drinking cups, 
the largest of which is ornamented with chiseled work 
gilt, on which may be recognised the birds and fish of 
the Black Sea and the Cimmerian Bosphorus. On the 
right is a duck plunging and seizing a fish ; under it 
swims a labra and a sturgeon, and further on a cormorant 
with extended wings is seizing while flying a small fish. 
On another is a combat of a wild boar about to yield 
under the claws of a lion. 

On the right is a toura^ of the Caucasus, brought to 
the ground by two griffins of Panticapseum. On the 
left the deer of Kherson suffers the same fate, being torn 
by a lion, while a female leopard, with open mouth, is 

" Boiled mutton is a common dish the fat sheep's tails boiled up with it. 

in Persia. An immense cauldron of ' The toura is an animal in the 

it is made about midday in the villages Caucasus like a wild bull, with enor- 

in some i)arts of Persia, and persons mous horns, and a very thick skull, 

sending may buy a portion. I have as it throws itself down precipices on 

sometimes bought some in travelling, its head. It is the favourite game of 

but found it indigestible on account of the Mingrelian and Ossete princes. 
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about to seize it by the throat. In the part which the 
wild-boar, the deer, and the toura play in the midst of 
griffins and lions, there is a manifest design. The li<m 
of Fhanagoria and the griffin of Fanticapseum are not 
always represented as victorious without intention, while 
the deer of Kherson, the toura of the Caucasus, and the 
wild-boar of the Kuban, are always vanquished by thorn. 
Beyond the drinking-cups were the arsenal of the 
king, composed of two lances and several bundled of 
arrows, laid along the wall. The last had triangular 
points in bronze, with three barbs, to prevent th^ 
being drawn out of the flesh, and are similar to those 
found in Scythian monuments in Southern Bussia. Be- 
tween the arrows and the sarcophagus there appeared a 
second skeleton, laid on the pavement, and much covered 
with earth, but adorned so richly that it was impossible 
not to recognise the wife of the king, who thus accom- 
panied him to his last resting-place. She was laid in the 
same direction as the king, and wore on her forehead a 
mitre like him, with a plate in electrum terminating it, 
which showed a skilful workman. Four women, in Greek 
costume, sit in the midst of garlands of htuseSy the stalks 
of which form seats and backs. Four masques of lions 
formed on each side the means by which the plate was 
attached to the mitre. On the bottom the mitre was 
bordered by a diadem of gold, adorned all round with 
small enameled rosettes. The queen bore on her neck, 
like the king, a grand necklace with the ends moveable, 
and, instead of horsemen, the extremities were formed of 
couchant lions. She had on besides another necklace of 
gold filigree, to which were suspended small chains, sup- 
porting little bottles of fine gold. Five medallions of 
exquisite workmanship, and difierent sizes, descended on 
her bosom, and they were fastened together by small 
chauis and bottles. These were enameled blue and 
green, like other objects that have been mentioned. The 
two largest of these medallions represented Greek 
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Minervas, but evidently worked at Patiticapseum, be- 
cause of the chiseled gxiffins on the wings of her helmet. 
The attributes of Minerva^ besides the owl and the 
winged Pegagus, are the serpents of Medusa, which 
ought to ornament her shield, a winged sphinx like that 
on the bracelets of the king, and a row of deer's heads 
on the visier of the helmet. The arabesque which sur- 
rounds the helmet is also enameled. 

At the foot of the skeleton was discovered a magni- 
ficent vase in electrum, resembHng in form and size those 
in the second crater, which stands on a foot. It probably 
contained perfumes, particularly as some of the Uttle 
bottles usually called lacrymatories were found, as in the 
other tombs* The exquisite chiselings upon it are of the 
greatest interest for art and history, (See Plate,) Four 
groups of figures succeed each other as episodes in the 
same history, in which the personage playing the prin- 
cipal part reappears three times. In the first group, 
beginning from left to right, he is seated, the two hands 
and the head leaning on the lance, listening attentively 
to tlie report of a warrior. The king is known by the 
royal band round his head, perhaps the very one which 
is placed in the tomb. His costume is completely Scy- 
thian : he has the narrow trousers, the boots, and the 
tchok which has been described. The warrior who makes 
the report is also a Scythian, kneeling before him, dressed 
as on the Etruscan vases, and armed with lance and 
buckler. Neither the one nor the other has the warlike 
quiver ; their hair is long, and spread over their shoulders ; 
but the bearer of the despatch has no diadem ; he w^ears 
only the bachelik of the Caucasus, or the Plu*ygian bonnet, 
or rather the Lithuanian bonnet, which ha^ for many 
centuries remained the same. The next figure turns its 
back to the messenger, and^ kneeling on one knee, is 
much occupied in bending a bow, which may be that of 
the king, for this warrior has his own by his side. They 
are preparing for war. This war then takes pkce ; and 
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next are depicted the fruits of it, for the king has been 
badly wounded. He is recognised in the half sitting, 
half kneeling, figure, from whom the Scythian maguB is 
extracting a tooth from the lefb side of the jaw. On 
examining the skull of the king, deposited in the museom, 
it may be seen that the lower jaw presents the marks of 
a wound, with a fracture which has carried away several 
teeth ; for the two large teeth are wanting, and a third, 
shorter than the others, has been attacked by a diseejse 
which has made the jaw swell. 

A fourth episode represents the king wounded in the 
leg ; a warrior is fomenting it with bandages. In this 
place the trousers and a part of the tchok are covered 
with something that looks like embroidery. These are 
the little golden and electrum scales sewn on the gar- 
ments. Strabo says that the Aorses, on the banks of 
the Tanais, wear gold on their garments.^ These little 
scales are embossed, pierced with holes at the sides to 
sew them on, and represent an infinity of subjects. This 
tomb furnishes some very rich examples of them. 

On attentively examining the interior when it was 
first opened, it was perceived that at the foot of the 
walls were heaped up an infinity of these little plates. 
The walls showed signs of having had pegs of wood 
fixed in them, to which were suspended the rich ward- 
robe of these great personages. The clothes had fallen, 
and nothing was found but a mass of dust, mixed with 
these little plates, which were carefully collected. The 
greater number were in the form of triangles or roses, 
of difierent sizes, without any relief; on others were fine 
heads of women or divinities, and figures of grifiins, lions, 
hares, foxes, and other animals. One of them, with 
the figure of a woman upon it, proves that if the men 
of that period wore the Caucasian dress, the same was 
the case with the women, whose long veil or tchadra 
seems just the same as that which the Caucasian women 

' IStralx), lib. xi. p. 48C. 
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still wear, Tlie robe is flowing. One of the women 
bears in her hand a goblet, and ia the other a key. 
Another little plate represents two Scythian areherB, 
back to back, ready to shoot their arrows. Two others 
represent Scytliian hunters on horseback, pin'suing a 
hare. In the left hand tbey hold the reins, and in the 
right the javelin. 

By the side of the body of the queen were found two 
golden bracelets with bas-reliefs in two ranges, that is 
to say, six figures on each bracelet, the breadth of 
which is tliree and half inches. Around the head were 
disposed six knives, with liandles of ivory, the blades of 
wliich were like surgical instruments. A seventh knile 
had a handle of gold, and reliefs upon it, A bronze 
mirror, with a handle of gold, ornamented with a griffin 
pursuing a deer, in rehef, was also one of the objects 
whicli surrounded tlie queen. 

According to the Scythian customs, the queen must 
have been strangled beibre being placed in the tomb of 
her husband; and the same cruel laws required the 
presence of the king's servant. He was ibnnd accord- 
ingly stretched across the tomb, along the southern 
w^all, and round hira were many plates of gold* His 
helmet and greaves, in silver, very much oxidised, were laid 
with the bones of a horse in an excavation two feet square, 
wliieh occupied the south-east corner of the tomb. Among 
the things which were taken out of the cavern were 
several liigbly-worked pieces of wood, which belonged to 
musical iustrnments, the only thing wanting to complete 
the whole establishment. Several of the pieces showed 
designs executed with an engraver*s point, of exquisite 
workmanship. There was a chjvriot, a woman liolding 
a lielmet in her hand, a slave w^ith a large bowl giving 
drink to a horse, some women seated, and other designs. 

If all the objects which adorned the inside of the tomb 
hear the stamp of Scythian ideas and the customs and 
usages of that nation, the same cannot be said of the 
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ornaments and pictures of the sarcophagus of yew wood, 
wliich presents in perfect preservation paintings on 
wood, winch have resisted upwards of twenty centuries. 
These paintings covered the pannels of the sarcophagus. 
The principal subject is entirely Greek, and proves that 
if they buried a king surrounded by Scythian luxury, 
Greek artists were employed at his interment. Two 
Victories, mounted on chariots, turned one against the 
other, filled the extremity of the picture, of which seven 
Greek figures, in different positions, occupied the centre, 
three women and four men. A goose and a swan are 
mixed with these figures, all represented as very agitated, 
running, gesticulating, with expressions of joy, which is 
justified by the approach of the two triumphal cars. The 
chariots are drawn by four white horses, two of which 
are spotted. On the frieze, which surrounded the pannel 
above, the artist has represented warriors drawing the 
bow. 

When the tomb was opened, the savans deputed for 
the purpose were busy in making a plan and putting 
down the position of each object which they found. 
This occupied the whole day, while two soldiers guarded 
the entrance. These gentlemen in the evening thought 
their work was finished, but for greater precaution the 
sentinels kept at their post, with orders to let no one 
pass. The crowd which visited the tomb during the night 
from curiosity was so great, that the sentinels could not 
keep it back. Tlie people penetrated into the tomb, ex- 
amined everything, and then were discovered the little 
plates of gold which covered the pavement. 

While they were thus occupied in examining and dis- 
puting about the smallest spoils, some persons perceived 
that the tomb resounded as if there was something hollow 
underneath, liaising the stones of the hollow square 
in the corner, they discovered a second tomb below 
much richer than the first, and from this the ma.sses 
of gold were drawn which for several years afterwards 
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were in circulation at ICertch. There was not a Greek 
woman tltere who did not retain sonic relic of this 
great discovery, especially in the form of ear-rings. It 
was said that no less than 1 20 lbs, weight of gold jewellery 
were extracted from these tombs, of which the Govern- 
ment obtained about 15 lbs., and the rest was dispersed. 
In this pillage the people acted in the most barbarous 
manner; they tore the objects from one another, and 
chopped up the most precioxis with the hatchet. Such was 
the fate of the golden shield of the lower tomb, part of 
which the Government bought back piece by piece for the 
weight of the gold. On one of the pieces recovered there 
is a Greek woman, like a Fury, with her long hair blown 
by a tempest, bearing in her hands a lance and torch ; 
wolves, of which one carries a lahnts in its mouth, 
surround her and complete the picture of this terrible 
divinity. The tomb is probably anterior in date to the 
reign of MithridateSj both from the style of the orna- 
ments and various minor circumstances. The letter p 
(P) is often repeated on the reliei's, and is written with one 
side shorter than the other, a form which quite disappears 
before the time of Mithridates the Great. It is so written 
on the great vase in electrum, which is of extraordinary 
emgmatieal shape, representing a deer lying down, while 
on its sides are chiselled a griffin, a ram, like the one of 
Jupiter Ammon, a Hon^ and a dog turning its head, all 
of which appear on the most ancient medals of Panti- 
capJEum, Again the two medallions of Minerva, with 
her attributes, of exquisite workmanship, mtist have been 
made at a time when the kings of the Bosphorus were 
proud of their aJliance with Athens, and of being citizens 
of that city, as were Leueon, Paerisades I., and Eumeles, 
At a later period the connexion ceased between the 
Bosphorus and Athens. Tliere is, besides, no sign of the 
influence of Rome in any part of the tomb. Its construe* 

Ltion is very ancient, and the idea of propping the ceiling 
with posts is not found in any more recent tombs. 
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The Scythian costume also was much in vogue under 
the Leuconides, as most of the figures on the vases wear 
it. We might indeed expect at that period to find the 
Scythian manners and costumes by the side of the Greek 
worship. Tlie Scythians who had invaded Central Asia^ 
destroyed by the stratagem of Cyaxares in 605 B.C., re- 
turned in small number, hoping to re-enter upon the terri- 
tory which they had abandoned on the shores of the 
Bosphorus ; but they were opposed by the children of their 
wives and their slaves, during the long absence of iheir 
husbands. Eepulsed on every sidie, they renounced the 
idea of crossing the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; and making 
the circuit of the Sea of Azof, they thought to force the 
rebels in their retreat in the peninsula of Kertch. They 
passed the Isthmus of Perecop and the Crimea ; but their 
slaves were beforehand with them, and raised a rampart 
of earth from the Sea of Azof to the Tauric chain. The 
Scythians in despair are said to have then had recourse 
to their whips, when from old recollections the slaves 
ran away, and the Scythians re-entered on the possession 
of their domains, which their Sindic slaves cultivated 
for them. The Sindes of the peninsula of Kertch were 
then the ancient inhabitants of the peninsula and of the 
island of Taman, a race mixed with Mapotes and the re- 
mains of the Kimmerian population, while the aristocrats 
of the country were the Scythians, who levied tributes 
upon them. 

It was among this Sinde people, governed by Scy- 
thians, that the MUesians came to found the colonies 
of Panticapaeam, Nymphajum, Theodosia, Phanagoria, 
Kepos, and others, sixty years after the return of the 
Scythians. These colonies depended at first directly on 
the metropolis, paying a tribute for their establishment 
on foreign soil. Their commerce and industry enriched 
them and increased their population, and they then took 
up an independent position, and thus Panticapaeum was 
governed by its proper archianactides, who remained at 




the heEid of the municipality from 480 to 438 B.C. But 
hy the side of those magistrates there existed in the 
Bosphorus of Eoropej as well as in that of Asia, an indige- 
nous Scythian or Maetic power, whose ambition it was 
to conquer the Greek towns. In 437 b.c. a certain 
SpartoGus seized on PanticapEeum^ and replaced the archU 
anaetides. Not to oflFend the Greeks, whom a royal title 
would have frightened, he called himself archan of the 
Bosphorus {{. e, Panticapseum and Phanagoria), while lie 
took the title of king of the countries which surrounded 
the colonies, and which were his patrimony. The colonies 
preserved their municipal forms (which resembled the 
Swiss municipalities and the imperial to\\TLS in Germany) 
during 402 yearSj until Asander took the title of king of 
the Bosphorus in 36 b.c. Under the first Archon and 
his successor Seleucus, the rampart of the Golden Moun- 
tain was the limit of the territory of Pantieap^um and 
Nymphseura ; and the latter colony was in the power of 
Athens, The treachery of a certain Gelo, the maternal 
grandfather of Demosthenes, opened the gates of Nymph- 
a?um to Spartocus 11., B.c, 410, and the Athenians were 
dispossessed,^ 

Satyrus I. (b.c. 407), son of Spartocus II., was never- 
theless a great friend of Athens. He increased the king- 
dom on the Asiatic side, and, having been killed at the 
siege of Theodosia, Strabo says that the tumulus of 
Koukouoba was raised in his honour* 

Leu con I., son of Satyrus (reigned 393-363 b,c.), was 
made a citizen of Athens, and took Tlieodosia, to which 
he left its municipal administration. 

Paerisades I, (349 bx.) son of Leucon, increased the 
power of the Bosphorus, by his successful wars iii the 
Crimea and in Asia ; and one part of the Tauric chain 
and the valleys of the Caucasus obeyed him. There is 
a medal of Kherson, with Ms effigy on one side and a 
Diana on the other, that makes it probable that he also 

** Dubois, vol, 7. p. 223, 
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took Kherson, although there is no mention of this &ct 
in history.* 

Diodorus relates the tragic history of three sons of 
Paerisades — Satyrus, Eiuneles, and Frytanas — ^who all 
died a violent death. Satyrus, the eldest, trying to 
appease the revolt of Eumeles in Asia, was wounded in 
the arm, and died the next night. The body, it is said, 
was brought to Panticapaeum, and buried with magnifi- 
cence in the tomb of his ancestors. Thus we have 
mention of a family burial-place. 

Dubois thinks tibat the king found in the tomb was 
either Leucon or Paerisades I., on account of the alle- 
gories on the reliefs. Unfortunately the contents of the 
lower tomb were never investigated, so that the only 
thing that can be considered certain is that they belonged 
to the dynasty of the Leuconides, from the emblems, the 
allegorical scenes, the form of the letters, and the archi- 
tecture. 

The value and abundance of the remains of antiquity 
found at Kertch naturally required a Museum, wliich has 
been built by the government on the Hill of Mithridates. 
It is an exact copy of the Temple of Theseus at Athens, 
with a flight of steps leading up to it, and has a good 
effect overlooking the sea. Situated, as is Kertch, on 
the confines of Scythia, the Caucasus, the Sauromata?, 
and other nations little known, it would require a very 
experienced antiquarian to arrange tlie contents of the 
museum ; but, unfortunately, none such are to be found 
there, and its precious contents are thrown pell-meU, 
and daily plundered. When Dubois visited the Mu- 
seum in 1832, there were tliree very curious skulls in 
it, with remarkably liigh foreheads, found in a very 
ancient tumulus near Yenicaleh, which probably be- 
longed to the ancient Kimmerians. The only perfect 
skull had disappeared a few months afterwards, having 

■ This medal is among those published by Scstiui. — Mus^ Chaudoir, tab. i. 
figs. 6 and 6. Consult Dubois, vol. v. i). 225. 
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been sold by the conservator for 100 francs to a stranger, 
who fortunately destined it for the museum of Munich, 
where it will be preserved. 

The quarantine is about three miles distant from Kertch, 
and within its boundary are the ruins of Myrmekium, the 
highest part of which is on a little promontory overlook- 
ing the sea. Here, to hoist a flagst^, some sailors made 
a hole in the rock, and were surprised to find the maat 
suddenly run down a considerable distance. On examin- 
ing the ground they found that there was a tomb under- 
neath, which had, however, been opened, and nothing 
remained in it but a very fine sarcophagus, ornamented 
with bas-reHefs, which had been dragged towards the 
entrance, and then left mutilated, 

Yeniealeh is at tlie point of the peninsula, about seven 
miles from Kertch to the north-cast, and its castle was 
built by the Turks to command the passage of the Bos- 
phorus : it is inhabited by a few Greeks, who are occupied 
in the fishery for turbot. Two ranges of hills, with coral- 
rag peaks, cross the peninsula of Kertch, and terminate 
at the Bosphorus — the one at Yeniealeh, and the other 
a little higher up i on one is built the castle of Yeni- 
ealeh, and on the other the lighthouse. Beta^een them 
was formerly a bay, which is now a salt lake, closed by a 
bar of sand. 

Higher up the valley, ranged in an amphitheatre^ 
are many different kinds of springs, and the celebrated 
mud volcanoes. The springs and the mud volcanoes 
have their principal seat in the formations of the foliated 
clay and the white chalk ; and starting from the west, 
near the Khouter Khronevi, the series bef^ns by a sul- 
phumus spring rising at the foot of a limestone peak, 
and the sulphur is seen floating on the water. Tliere 
are other springs in the neighbourhood, which seem 
to take their origin in the midst of a black, bituminous, 
brilliant mud, which when stirred sends forth a strong 
smell of hydrogenetted sulphur. The cattle are very 
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fond of this water. To the east are pure springs, which 
supply the aqueduct of Yenicaleh ; and near the light-^ 
house are the springs of naphtha and the mud vol* 
canoes. These have continually been in activity for a very 
long period of time. The principal crater, which seems 
the patriarch of all this volcanic formation, is a tumulus 
completely isolated, of 500 feet in diameter and 85 feet 
in height. Its summit presents a depression of 6 feet, 
filled by a pond of mud and water, 70 feet long and 35 
feet wide. Tlie mud is grey and thick, and gives out a 
strong smell of sulphur and bitumen. Here and there 
on the thick mud are liquid spots, whence bubbles of 
hydrogen gas rise, of a foot in diameter, and sometimes 
they burst into fire, and the volcano is in a blaze. When 
this violent commotion happens, the mud flows on all 
sides over the borders ; but in ordinary times it escapes 
in a little steam. Naphtha springs, of 14® temperatiure, 
rise at 150 paces from the crater, in the midst of a fine 
black mud, from a stream of water which passes near the 
tumulus. They have a very strange appearance, and 
seem like the chimneys of the infernal regions, as the 
crust of the soil is pierced with black holes surmounted 
by little cones, from whence the mud and gas bubble up 
together. The whole soil around trembles when walked 
upon, and one fears to sink into the bowels of the earth. 

To complete our view of the peninsula of Kertch, I 
will now follow the coast line to the south of Kertch 
by N)Tnplia3um and Kimmericum to Theodosia. 

At Cape Akboroiin, or the white cape, there axe 
two groups of tumuli. One group has seven of enormous 
size. The other extends along a ridge which joins the 
southern spur of the Golden Mountain. Near the last 
there is a high cliff, with a depression beyond it, which 
has the appearance of an immense theatre overlooking 
the sea. This was the site of the old quarantine, and 
was originally covered with vineyards, whence it received 
its old Greek name of Ambelaki, from ampelos, a vine. 
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There is here a rich mine of phospliated iron, where the 
fossils published by M. de Verneuil are found in great 
quantities. From the colour of the soil, this cape is 
called Kamish Boroun, the blue cape, in opposition to 
Ak Borounj the white cape. 

Between the iron mine and a country house of the 
same name as the cape are the ruins of Dia, which occu- 
pied the extreme southern point of the entrance of the 
ancient gulf of Nymphteum^ now the Lake of Tchour- 
btichj for the flow of the current of the Bosphorus has 
closed the entrance of the gulf, and no less than four 
lakes bordered with sand occupy its site. Their fomia^ 
tiunis recent, and up to 1830 merchant vessels of Kertch 
used to come and winter in the northernmost lake. 
Since then a bar of sand has closed the port ; for, owing 
to the zigzag shape of the BoRphorns, it may be seen that 
the long bar of sand, called that of the South, in increas- 
ing, has driven the current to the European coast, and 
against the southern point of the bay of Nymphasum, 
which presented itself like a spur to catch the sand* 

The ancient town of Nymphseum occupied exactly this 
southern point; but to visit it, it is necessary to go 
round the gulfj at the end of which is the village of 
Tchourbachj and tlie country-house of M, Gourief 
There is salt on the lake, but its naphthous nature 
prevents its being used for salting purposes ; and in the 
wliole peninsula there is only the salt of Tchokrak which 
is perfectly pure. 

Following a little rivulet which runs into the lake 
of Tchourbach, the rocks increase in height, and an 
ancient road leads to the summit of one of them, on 
which are the ruins of a large squai'e castle, surrounded 
by a wall almost buried under the turf. There was* a 
deep ditch outside, and there are no tumuli round it, but 
many tombs cut in the rock. It is about eight miles 
Itom Kertcli, and may be the Tyrictaca of Ptoleiny. 
Nyniplueum is four miles from Tchourbacli, and the 
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road, which appears to be the ancient Greek road, leads 
to it amidst coral-rag peaks and a proliision of tumuli. 

On the angle between the ancient gulf and the Bos* 
phorus was situated the town, built on a kind of plat- 
form. The rampart is easily traced, and the &uboiu^ 
were around the metropolis. There are large masses of 
ruins everywhere, and the soil is several feet deep in 
broken pottery, much of which is Etruscan. At about 
one-third of a mile from the town the tumuli begin, and 
encircle it in great numbers ; but nothing valuable has 
been found here, as at Panticapa3um. The excellent port, 
of which Strabo speaks, is of course filled up, but three 
roads leading down to it from the town may still be seen. 
A small colony of Bussians is established at the foot of 
the Acropolis, on the side of the Bosphorus ; and here 
are wells of excellent water, which date from the time of 
Nympha&um. The colony is employed in the herring 
fishery, as masses of these fish come close to the shore : at a 
single haid 50,000 have sometimes been caught. In 1833 
the government brought here from Holland a master-salter 
to teach the art of salting and curing them. According 
to his account the herrings of the Black Sea are not 
inferior to those of Holland ; but those of Kamish Boroun 
are fatter and more delicate than those of the Danube. 
The fishery lasts from 15th October to the 15th of 
March, and as many as two millions of herrings are 
yearly caught here/ Very possibly the Greeks also 
carried on this commerce, for their mother country drew 
from the Bosphorus their largest supplies of salt-fish. 

Nymphajum was founded at the same time as Panti- 
capseum, and fell into the power of the Athenians in the 
time of Pericles. It was betrayed into the hands of the 
Bosphorians in B.C. 410. In the time of Mithridates it 
was still a strong place, where he lodged the greater 
part of his army which he destined for his grand expedi- 

' Uagcmoirtcr, Com,, sec p. 147. 
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tion by the Danube and tlie Alps against the Homans. 
Nymphicum afterwards rapidly decayed, and in the time 
of Pliny existed only as a name, 

Takil-boroun, the promontory at the entrance of the 
Black Sea, where there is the lighthouse, was probably 
the site of Aki*a, another Greek town, mentioned by 
Strabo. 

At thirty mUes from Kertchj on the coast of the 
Black Sea, is Opouk, a Tatar village at the extremity of 
the fine roadstead which is defended by Cape Elkenkaleh 
from the north and east winds. Here a volcanic eftbrt 
has raised the horizontal tertiary limestone of the penin- 
sula of Kertch, and lifted the fragments to different 
heights, without very much disturbing their horizontal 
position* The largest is the hill of Opouk, about two- 
thirds of a mile long. Tlie surface is raised about fifty 
feet above a chaotic mass of rocks below^ which descend 
like steps to the sea, forming on one side Cape Elkenkaleh, 
which closes the western entrance to the bay of Opouk, 
and on the other side a similar cape which marks the 
entranoe of another ancient gulf, now closed by a bar of 
saiid. Here in very ancient times a numerous popula- 
tion was establishedj taJiing advantage of the stronjif and 
advantageous position, where the rocks advanced like a 
magnificent mole between two fine ports. Although the 
eastern one is filled up, the w estem one still afibrds a safe 
and convenient anchorage for vessels of war^ ivliich are 
here completely sheltered from northern and westerly 
winds. At a short distance irom the shore are two 
rocky islands, called Kara\i, and by these the place is 
identified as the ancient Kiminsricum^ Lite all the 
towns of the peninsula of Kertch, it was almost desert 
in the time of Strabo, and at a later period was called 
Kibemicus. The south-east extremity of the rock was 
the acropoUs, cut off from the plain by a wall 200 feet 

■ See Scymnus gf Glikjp b,c, 100. 
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long and 9 feet thick. The comer of this wall touched oi 
a construction of extreme solidity. The walls of it, abon 
50 feet square and 12 feet thi(^, and a ditch cut in th 
living rock, separated it from the exterior town. There ar 
rains and grottoes all around, and there is a block cut ini 
the form of a pedestal, on which stood the statue of ) 
divinity. There is likewise a well cut in the rock, and ; 
great deal of pottery. A great gate communicated fron 
the acropolis to the town. The most populous part wa 
that to the south-east, and numberless remains of house 
may here be traced. There were also exterior ibrtificationc 
and a polygonal wall defended the whole of the peninsul 
between the bay and the gulf, embracing a space of abou 
four square miles. Thus there were two castles and tw< 
ports, and probably villas and gardens, within the circui 
of the wall. An excellent fountain of water, which neve: 
fails, is the only thing which interrupts the solitude tha 
reigns in this vast assemblage of ruins. There is not s 
single tumulus to be seen, probably because, as has beel 
observed, Kimmericum was not a Milesian city. Th 
Genoese are supposed to have carried away the remain 
of Kimmericum, in order to build Caffa.' Opouk i 
twenty miles from the post station of Arghin. 

' Mclcti and Sanson, gcoj^raphcrs Opouk, and, according to ChArdi 

of the 17th century, say that Caffa was means salt-works. Krimskii Sboriii 

huilt of material Yroni Tousla, which p. lOfi ; Carte du Voyage de Chardi 

is now the name uf a village near en 1672 ; Dubois, vol. v. p. 263. 
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The Sea of Azof — Ita extent and bonndariea — Its depth continually 
dimhiiabos — ^Ita iwcet water — Its Tivers — Currents — The Straits of 
Kartell — The Ruaaimi defences of it — The eastern shores — Tcmriuk- 
Oklitor — Cape Obriv — The fishing huts — Bay and new town of Ymsk 

— Cape Tchiinborak — Mouths of Don — Bars of the Don — Old town 
of Azof — ■ Roakif — Ita commercial importance — Bhallo'wTicss of water in 
Gulf of tho Don — The Azof frozen in winter — Riiina of ancient Tana 

— Taganrok founded by Peter the Great — Its history — its importiince 

— Mariopol — Cape Bielo-Serdi — Berdiflnsk — Its foundation — Port is 
filling up — Lake Molo«ben»ka — Peiiinsula of Berutchi — Straits gf 
Y^tchi. 

The Sea of Azof* is situated from latitude 45*^ to 47^ and 
in longitude 32° to 36"^, From the straits of Kertcli 
to the point of Bielo-Serai at the entrance of the gulf 
of the Don, in 90 miles, and from Bielo-Serai, to the 
mouths of the Don^ is 76 miles, so that the total length 
of the Sea of Azof is 16G miles. Its breadth from the 
extremity of the Tonka, on the west, to the higoon 
of Beislitz on the east, is 142 miles. 

The north coast of this sea is from 84 to 132 
feet in height^ and is generally flat, although in some 
parts it is bordered by low hills and reddish cliffy. 
Extensive strips of hxnd, bordered by sand banks, have 
formed around all the promontories, and, subjected as 
they are to the influence of the currents of the 
Don, have a tendency to move towards the west* 
The east coast of the Sea of Azof is inhabited by the 
Tchemomorski Cossacks, and, beginning at Temrouk, it 



• Nearly the whole of this chapter 
h t^ikeu fny\n the Pilot of the Black 
t^eii at id the Sea of A/jof, by the late 
^I. TaitL)out de Mariguy, who for many 
joars employed his lime in exploring 



these eais in Ids yiwht* A 3rti e^lition 
of hia little wrtrk was printetl in 
English with Maps, at Constantinople, 
1850. 
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is very low, often sandy, and cut up by lagoons an 
rushy marshes. There are also on the coast many san 
banks, particularly in the gulf of the Don, which, lit 
those of the opposite shore, incline towards the wesi 
The Tonka,** a low narrow long peninsula (called als 
the " Streolka " or arrow, or the Arabate), forms the wet 
coast of this sea, which by it is separated from th 
Shivashe or mud sea, an immense lagoon, into whic 
all the rivers of the western side of the Crimea flo¥ 
The Sea of Azof is bounded on the south by the Crime 
and the peninsula of Taman, on the east by the countr 
of the Tchemomorski Cossacks, and the Don Cossack 
on the north by the country of the Don Cossacks an 
governments of Ekaterinoslav and the Tauride, and o 
the west by the Tonka. Its greatest depth at preser 
is 40 feet between the straits of Kertch and the poiB 
of Bielo-Serai, where the passage is narrow, on account c 
two vast sand banks. A little further on the dept 
diminishes to 26 feet and there are but 8 or 10 fee 
water in the greater part of the roadstead of Taganrol 
It extends however southwards beyond the Greek banl 
where there is about 18 or 20 feet of water, and wliei 
most vessels finish taking in their cargoes. 

It has been remarked that from the year 1706 to tl 

year 1808, the depth of tliis sea has diminished 3 feel 

,[ and from this latter date to the year 1833, it has agui 

jj; diminished 3 feet, so tliat it has lost 6 feet of depth in 1 2 

years. This diminution in deptli is caused by the acci 

' mulation of sand and nmd from tlie Don, and in son 

measure likewise by the hirge quantities of ballast tlu 

:■ are yearly thrown into the sea, by vessels loading i 

y the roadstead of Taganrok. The sand banks have ii 

creased in extent, and new ones have been formec 

whicli render the navigation of this sea daily mo 

difficult and perilous. The bottom is everj^where iii\ 

** Tonka mcaus ** narrow." 
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and shells, and the water is of a dull yellow colour. 
The Dun sweetens this sea, and the water of it is used 
for the proviEioning of ships as far as 20 miles to the 
west of Taganrok. Besides the Don, several BmuU rivers 
run into it on the north and east coasts, beyond the 
lagoon of Temrouk. 

The current is not so rapid in the Sea of Azof as it is 
in the straits of Kertch, In the sea it rarely runs beyond 
one knot an hour, even with a violent north-east wind, 
and with a south wind it runs in an opposite direction. 
From the Don to the point of Bielo-Serai, it runs west, 
and then divides into two ; the Largest portion of the 
water runs direct for the straits of Kertch, and the other 
portion round the north coast, until it meets the waters 
of the Sliivashe, and, uniting with them, flows down the 
steep shore of the Tonka, and along the coast of the 
Crimea to Kerteh. During the winter the ice renders 
this sea unnavigable, and it is available to shipping only 
from the middle of April to the latter end of October, 
Wlien a vessel approaches the straits of Kerteh, with a 
view of passing them fi*om the Black Sea, she steers at 
about equal distances between Cape Panaghia on her right, 
and Cape Takli Coolari on her left. The latter cape is 
crowmed with a lighthouse. The distance between the 
two capes is about 8 miles, and the depth of the water 
65 feeL The course of the vessel is then nearly due 
north for about 8 miles, till she reaches Cape Kara- 
boroun, which is remarkable for several hillocks and 
buUdings which precede it. Here there is a sandy beach 
at a quarter of a mile distance, and 20 feet of water. 
About a mile and a half furtlier on is Cape Karaish- 
boroun, where there is a good anchorage, and a small 
lake near it, which has 12 feet water and communicates 
with the sea by a channel 5 or G feet deep. 

The course of the sliip is now nearly due east, and the 
narrowest part of the whole straits is approached. In 
them the water is 20 feet deep, the passage is very con- 
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fined, and ships are obliged to pass near the westei 
shore. This spot lias therefore been chosen for tl 
defence of the straits, and a battery, called the battery < 

, y Paul, has been placed there. It is a little to the nortl 

ward of this narrow passage that thirty-three ships hai; 
been sunk to defend it, in the same mode that ha^ bee 
adopted at Sevastoix)l. The ships were only sunk i 
May 1854, two months after our declaration of war wit 

ij liussia ; and while our enormous fleet was inactive in tl 

Black Sea, this passage was free and undefended, excej 
by a few hundred invalids, who formed the garrison i 
Kertch. Cape Akboroun ends the passage, and immi 

jr diately afterwards there opens on the left the snug litt] 

bay of Kertch, around which, as has been related, wei 

i . situated the Greek colonies of Nymphaeum, Panticapa^un 

and M}Tmekium. AVlien a vessel has passed Cape Aklx 
roun, if she \\Hsh to continue her course to the Sea ( 

!; Azof, without stopping at Kertch, she steers nearly du 

east, and ha^dng passed in 1 4 feet water the little town < 
Yenicaleh, about six miles from Kertch and further o 

i the Cape Poritiilo, on which there is a lighthouse, tl 

water deepens to 30 feet, and the muddy expanse of tl 
Sea of Azof opens before her. It is to be observed thj 
the very shallow part of the straits does not occur ti 
after Kertch, which is by far the most important place o 
the straits, and which is undefended by any fortification 

I. The shores on both sides of the straits are very thinl 

; inhabited : on the Asiatic side by the Tchernomorski Cos 

sacks, the descendants of the lamous Zaporogues, wh 
were transplanted here by Catherine II., and on tli 
European side by remnants of the broken nation of tli 

r Tatars, and a mixed population of Eussians, Greeks, an 

Levantines, who only occupy the towns. 

I will now make a periplus of the Sea of Azof, pointin 
out the most important places in the desolate countri^ 
that for the most part suiTound it. Beginning to the eas 



we first come to Temrouk, occupied by the Tchemomors] 
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Cossacks, which is only a small village, situated on the 
border of a lagoon, celebrated for the immense quan- 
tities of fish caught in it. Vessels coming for their 
cargoes of fish anchor to the north at the mouth of 
the lagoon, in 17 feet water, with a sandy bottom. At 
63 miles further up the coast is Okhtor, situated on the 
banks of a wde and shallow bay. In its vicinity there 
are salt lakes and fisheries. The bay terminates in Cape 
Kamishavat,^ which is 36|^ miles from Bielo-Serai,'* on the 
opposite coast, and 56 miles from Kertch. At 12 miles 
further north is Cape Obriv,^ where there are two extensive 
sandbanks jutting out like horns, on the northernmost of 
which, that of Dolgoi,* there is a beacon. At 9i miles 
hence is seen the lightliouse on Bielo-Serai point, and the 
church of Mariopol almost due north. 

Fishing-huts are to be found on nearly all the sandy 
points of the Sea of Azof. These buildings are raised on 
posts in order to preserve them from being carried away 
by the inundations, and seen from a distance they have 
an extraordinary appeanmce as if floating on the water. 
Beyond Cape Obriv, the coast runs 19 nules to the east 
as far as the mouth of the bay of Teisk, which is 13 miles 
in length from east to west, and 64 from north to south. 
This bay would be one of the very best anchorages in the 
sea had it a few feet greater depth ; but as it is, the lead 
marks only 5 feet, and its entrance is five miles wide and 
from 1 3 to 7 feet deep. This is a populous locality, and the 
old town of Teisk is situated to the south-east, near the 
river Ye, A new town was founded here in 184S by 
Prince Woronzof, at Yeisk, on the western sandy point 
of the bay ; but it %vill probably not answer the expecta- 
tions formed of it, ae the sea is so shallow that vessels 
cannot approach it, and the produce of the surrounding 



' Eamish means " a roed " in Russian- 

•* Bith mtuma *' wliitc** in Hussinn, aad serai **a [Hilftcc '' iu Tatar, 

* Obriv means " n cUfT ■* in Russian, 

' i>o^t meaas "long" in fiusaian* 
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countries is too small to induce commercial men to sett 
there, notwithstanding the privileges accorded to it, Oi 
of these privileges is, that merchants settled here do m 
pay the personal iax levied on tliem, which is very heav; 
Merchants in Russia are divided into three guilds^ an 
the tax on a merchant of the first guild is about 1 50 
a-year, and every partner and clerk who has a power i 
attorney to act for the fimi must pay the tax. B 
being the possessor of a house at Yeisk, exemption 
obtained from it. From the mouth of this bay the coa 
runs 6i miles to the nortli, and forms Cape Sazanitskc 
near which are several fisheries. At 17 miles further eai 
is Cape Tchimborsk, whence it is about IS miles 1 
Kagalnik, situated on the southernmost branch of tl 
Don, called Staroi ^ Don, and at the commencement of il 
delta. Tlie whole country between Yeisk and the Doi 
and likewise all around Rostof, is cultivated with whea 
I The land is similar to that on the opposite coast, and vei 

! fertile. It bears a crop of wheat once every three year 

and lies follow for the intermediate time. Tlie inliab 
tants are Don Cossacks and Russian proprietors, wli 
have bought lands and brought down peasants from tl 
interior of Russia. Tliere are no Calmucks or Xoga 
here. 

The Don has several mouths between Kagalnik ai 

Siniavka, the northernmost point of its delta, wliic 

I measures 12 miles across in its widest part. The deli 

|- is uncidtivated, and covered with rushes and high reed 

t and the whole forms an immense lake in the month < 

June, when the waters rise. The climate of all th 

country is very dry, like that of the steppes in gener*' 

and the want of water often occasions severe injury i 

the crops. It is not unhealthy, although dysentery pr 

vails in the hot weather at Rostof, which is to be atti 

buted to imprudence in eating the melons, cucumbei 

* Staroi means oM in Knssia. 
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and other fruits, whicli grow tliere in wonderfiil abund- 
anco and poriectioiip Proceeding from south to north, 
the tirst mouth, called the mouth of the Bon, used to be 
the principal one, and upon it, at miles inland, is the 
town of Azof, which is now only a large village, with 
the remains of an old fort. The second mouth la the 
Kalantcha; the third the Perevuloki; the fourth the 
Kastema ; and the fifth the Donctse,^ nejir Siniavka. At 
present the only branches available for navigation are 
the Kalantcha and the Perevoloki. 

Tlie town of Rostof is placed on the north bank of the 
Don, 23 1' niUes from the sea before the commencement 
of the delta. VeBsels of low draught can alone proceed 
to it, because of the bars at tlie entrance of the river. 
The town of Eostof is one of the most important on the 
shores of tlie Sea of Azof, and a great centre tor com- 
mercial dealings with eastern Bussia. A full account ol' 
it will Ije given in the next chapter. 

In May and June the water of the Don rises to a great 
height, and the whole comitry is flooded* It then suddenly 
fiiUs, although it is liable at all times to rise again when 
the wind blows up the river. This increases the diffi- 
culty of navigation, and a vessel of 100 tons can only 
fcike in a part of her cargo at the mouth of the river. 
She is obliged to take in the rest of it graduiJly, drop- 
ping down the gulf of the Don, followed by liglitera. In 
this way she sometimes proceeds for 40 miles before 
she is completely loaded, and then she must again 
unload a piurt of her cargo at Tenicaleh if she draws 
more than 12 or 13 feet of water, in order to pass the 
straits. Shipments through the Azof are, therefore, very 
expensive. The bed which the waters of the Kalantclia 
have formed lias and 8 feet in depth at 2| miles from 
the shore, and 9 at the mouth of the river. There are 
three successive bais at tlie entrance of the Don, but 
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when these are passed, on nearing Rostof, the river 1 
comes deep, ^d continues navigable for many liundx 
miles. 

Taganrok is by sea about 8| miles from the Pere^ 
loki mouth of the Don, and the water may be said 
average 8 feet. The depth of the water is, however, < 
tremely variable in all the upper part of the gulf of i 
Don, and the common question asked by merchants 
Taganrok and Uostof every morning is as to what is t 
depth of the water. South and east winds increase i 
depth, and north and west winds diminish it to 2 or 
feet, so that with a strong north-east wind, the small b 
to the eastward of Taganrok is sometimes quite dry. T 
water also varies much, according to the season of the ye 
When the snows have melted in liussia, and the Don 1 
comes unfrozen, the whole country is one great lake, a 
this lasts for a couple of months, during wliich time t 
water is very deep, and vessels of any tonnage can coi 
up to Rostof. Messrs. Yeames, at their wool washer 
there, which arc constructed on low ground, choose tl 
season to bring the coals * necessary for their establis 
ment. The lighters, when they get to a certain poi 
pitch the coals overboard into the water, and when t 
river goes down tliey find them ready for use. Tli 
houses, being of wood, are uninjured by remaining unc 
water, and the stoves arc rebuilt every year. The she 
are sheared in May, the wool comes in in June, and 
washed in July and Se])tember. The water of the gi 
of the Don is yearly becoming more shallow, one reas 
of wliich is, the quantity of ballast yearly thrown ii 
it. As the trade is almost entirely an export trade, a 
ships come up to Kostof empty, the masters are in t 
habit of throwing their ballast overboard when th 
receive their cargoes. This is strictly forbidden by t 
government; and every vessel is measured at Kerb 
and again at Taganrok,. to see that there has been 

' All thu coals u&<H.l arc Russian coals, whkli come <lown tho river. 
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alteration in tho lading- A fee, however, to tiie harboiir- 
master gets rid of all difficulties ; and the constant prac- 
tice is to throw the ballast overboard, and it forms nuclei 
round which the alluviam of tlie Don continually accu- 
mulates* 

Both the Don and the Volga are frozen up in winter, 
and tliia is the case with tlie greater part oi' tlie Sea of 
Azof, which is then used as a means of communication 
between the opposite shores, considerably fuither down 
than Cape Obriv. The ice is very irregular, and, while 
in some places there are smooth plains many miles long, 
in others it is what is called " hummocky/*^ oi raised in 
ridgus as high as a house- The year before last year there 
was a regular inountain-chaiu of ice Ibr many miles in 
length, between Cape Obriv and Yeisk ; and an EngHsb 
vessel wMch was lost there, whose position was accurately 
known, was searched for in vain for many weeks, and at 
last only discovered by one of her masts that wa^ seen 
sticking out of the ridge of ice. 

Ilussians never skate, and commumcation is carried on 
by horses and carts, as on the land* At Medvidovka, on 
the Donetse mouth, some ancient ruins have been dis- 
covered on the estate of an enterprising gentleman who 
has excavated them ; and they are supposed to be those of 
the ancient city of Tana, which was formerly considered 
to have stood near Azof A coninnssion of antiquaries 
has been appointed at Petersburg to investigate the matter, 
but their report, I believe, has not yet been received. 

The town of Taganrok is prettily situated on high 
ground, on the cape of the same name, and contains 
27,000 inluibitants, of whom one-third are Greeks. It 
stands ia the government of Ekaterinoslaf, and is aliout 
300 miles distant from tlie town of that name, £ind 50 
niQes from Rostof It lorms, however, with a small 
territory round it, a separate government of its own^ and 
pays in taxes of all kinds a total sum of about 300,000/. 
Peter the Great laid the first foiindatiuns of it in 1706, 

x8 
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after the capture of Azof, on the spot where there was at 
that time a lighthouse. The town was demolished in 
1711, according to an article in the disastrous treaty of 
the Pruth. It was only rebuilt in 1769, at the com- 
mencement of the war between Russia and the Turks. 
The port was then deepened, and the place fortified. 
The fortress is constructed on the end of the tongne of 
land on which the town is built. The Emperor Alex- 
ander died here in 1824, and his bedroom is kept exactly 
as he left it, and is lighted with tapers, and shown to 
the public. 

" The port of Taganrok," says Vsevolovski, '^ is an abso- 
lute necessity for the Russians, independent of all com- 
mercial considerations, because this is the only means of 
procuring the masts,^ iron, and all stores which come down 
the Don and Volga from Russia and Siberia for Kherson, 
Nicolaief, Odessa, and Sevastopol. A coal of good quality 
is also exported from here, which comes from the sources 
of the Kryneka and Sevemy Donetse, at a distance of 
about 80 miles.""" 

The greatest depth of the basin of Taganrok is 10, 11, 
and 18 feet; but all measurements are very uncertain, 
and sometimes there is no water at all in the bay, and 
vessels stick in the mud for a length of time. At all 
the ports of the Sea of Azof the water is too shallow 
to admit loaded vessels to approach near the shore, and 
cargoes are, therefore, taken in with the aid of lighters in 
the manner that has been described. At the extremity of 
Cape Taganrok exist the remains of a port, 570 yards 
in length and 220 in breadth, constructed by Peter the 
Great : it offers at present but 2 feet water. Near this 
port, towards the north, a great quay has been con- 
structed since 1847, ending in a mole resting on piles, 
which now forms the east side of Peter the Great's 
port. The water which runs from the rivulet of Sambek, 

^ No iiijusu are, however, shij»[K;d from Taj^anrok. 

"' DictioimaircG^raph.lIi8U>ri4uederKmi)irc UustJc. 1823. Art. Taganrok. 
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four miles beyond, into the bay of Taganrok, gives at its 
extremity a depth of 7 feet, and sometimes more, during 
high water. 

Mariopol is eighty miles from Taganrok, on the 
right bank of the river KalmioussOj and at two miles 
from the shore is an anchoring ground, in 15 feet 
water, with a muddy Ijottom. The mouth of the Kal- 
miousse forms a port for tlie lighters, wluch load and 
discharge the vessels in the roads. The port might be 
made a few feet deeper, if measures ivere taken fVir 
dredging the bar which obstructs the mouth of the river^ 
where tlie water has only a depth of 3 or 4 feet* Mariopol 
is exclusively a Greek town, and was founded for the 
Greeks of the Crimea, who were induced to emigrate by 
the Itiissians in 1778, five years before its conquest. 
It is difficult to conceive how the Russian Government 
could ever have induced them to leave their beautiful 
seats for this dreary and comfortless town, or why since 
that period they have not made an eflFort to return 
to their old haunts, which they have never ceased to 
regret. Commercial considerations probably keep them 
at Mariopol, as the town has a good deal of business, 
and the wheat exported hence is the finest Russian 
wheat that comes to the English market, and bears the 
highest price. 

Beyond Mariopol the coast for nearly 10 miles is bold, 
until it reaches Cape Bielo-Serai," w^iich forms one side 
of the entrance to the Gulf of the Don ; there is the 
whole way about 14 feet water at one mile distance from 
the shore. At Cape Bielo-Serai there are a number of 
fishing huts, and previous to arriving at the point, there 
is a light-house 81 feet above the level of the sea, and 
72 feet above the level of the ground. Its light is fijced, , 
and seen at 14| mOes distance. At 23 miles south-west 
of Cape 15ielo-Serai, the river Berda empties itself into 



Cai)e Bielo-Serii b called Cape Bileafcav by th<j Greeks and ItaliauB* 
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the sea^ bnt its mouth is barred by a strip of sand 
two miles long, called the tongue of Berdiansk, at the 
extremity of wliich, jutting out into the sea, is a light- 
house 85 feet above the level of the sea, with a light 
which is seen from minute to minute, and which is 
visible at a distance of 15 miles. 

The town of Berdiansk is situated near the right bank 
of the Berda, at seven miles from the light-house, asd 
at the foot of the bold table-land which backs it. 
It was founded about 1840 by Prince Woronzof, and 
has gone on increasing in population and commercial 
prosperity. I can find no account of its population, but 
its exports were upwards of a million, and its imports 
about 7000/., in the year 1853.* This is the port where 
tliere is the best anchorage in the Sea of Azof, and 
there are 12 or 14 feet of water at a quarter of a 
mile from the landing place. The Bay of Obitochnia 
close by, witli a river of the same name, is still more 
favourable for shipping, but no town has been founded 
on its shores. The land, however, gains groimd every 
day in the roadstead of Berdiansk, which fills up, on 
account of the sea winds depositing great quantities of 
sand. A jetty, which was constructed some five or 
six years ago, is now completely useless, from being 
surrounded with sand, and a second, that has been con- 
structed 220 yards in length, will evidently be soon 
in the same predicament. The commercial community 
of Berdiansk proposes to construct a barrier of 700 or 
800 yards to protect it, and at the same time shelter 
coasting crafts of low draught. This will be useless, 
unless they previously concert means for dredging it, as 
the sands will accumulate all round it, and form a lagoon. 
At four miles to the south of Berdiansk, a large point 
running to the north forms a port which is the resort of 
coasters for wintering, where there is shelter from all 

° Si»e Blue lk)ok, p. 73. The exact iiuuiIkts jirc, 180.'>, IiiiiK)rt8, S. R. 48,1 10 ; 
Exixnts, S.I?. <;,243,774. 
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winds, and 7 or 8 feet of water. Shallows extend to the 
west and north, and these are increasing, so that in time 
this port will become a salt lake, Hke many others that 
are found in the vicinity, Berdiansk is the port of ship- 
ment for the produce of the flourishing German colonies 
of the Moloshna, which are not distant from it. 

At 33 miles from the mouth of the Berda^ there is a 
lagoon, called Lake Moloshenska, into which the waters of 
the river Moloshnia Vodi have their issue. Cape Fedotov, 
on wliich several houses and windmills stand, is near 
it to the south. Here commences the Isthmus of the 
Peninsula of Berutchij wliich, intercepted by a small 
table -land, detached from the mainland, runs to the 
S,S,W. for 12 miles, with a breadth of several yards. The 
peninsula of Berutchi, called also the tongue of Yedotov, 
turning to the west towards the Tonka, is 11 miles in 
length. At three quarters of a raile from the shore of this 
isthmus and peninsula, there are 18 feet of water, but 
much less towards the extremity of the peninsula opposite 
the Tonka. Between Berutchi and Vizarionov is a strong 
current running to the east, formed by the waters of the 
Sbivashe, which flow into the sea of Azof by the narrow 
strait of Yenit<;hi, Tliis strait is 129 yards wide, and 
18 feet deep, but at the entrance there is only 4 feet 
water. On its northern shore is the village of Ycnitchi, 
whicli is eight miles from Point Beriitchi, the last bold 
table-land which borders the sea of Azof. There is a very 
good roadstead between Berutchi and the Tonka, exposed 
only to the S.S.E, wind. The depth between the two 
shores at one and two miles is in 18 and 21 feet, muddy 
bottom. Behind the peninsula of Berutchi, and com- 
mencing just opposite the straits of Yenitchi, there is a 
vast gulf 20 miles long, but of its depth there are no 
accounts. At the bottom of the guU* there is a great 
lagoon, and on its western shore the Lake of Atsuanai.** 

* See Append! K, (m the country between Y^nitcbi wid Perecop. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ON THE rOMMEUCR OF THE SEA OF AZOF. 

Rostof, key to commercial system of Eastern llussia — A district of the 
Government of Kkaterinoslaf — Its fi^nuiual rise since 1835 — Articles 
of export — Wheat — I^insetnl — I{ye — Military stores sent heote to 
Sevastofiol, &c. — Salt-fish — Caviare — Tallow — Wool — Inm — Iron 
founderies of Lugan — The system of ailvances on prodnoo — Maile through 
agents at Pavlosk — ExiJorts paid for, not hy im]K>rt8, but by caah — 
Political reasons for hi^h tariff — Attempt to make Kertch the emporium 
for the Sea of Azof — Failure of it — Lighters of the Azof — PasMge of 
exports from the fjreat pro«lucing countries of the North — By the Don and 
the Volga — Dubofka and Katchalin — IjOss to Russia from high tarifi* — 
Commercial and peaceable disiK^ition of Russian people — Advanta^gcs of 
free trade to them. 

EosTOF is the key to all the trade of the Sea of Azof and 
the south-eastern parts of the Kussiaii empire.' It is a 
town of about 12,000 inhabitants, composed of Eussiana, 
Cossacks, Armenians, Greeks, and a few foreigners. Tlie 
merchants generally have only their offices here, and 
live at Taganrok, which is 50 miles distant. They go 
to Rostof once or twice a week, and send there the orders 
for their purchases. Eostof is the capital of a district 
(Uezd) in the government of Ekaterinoslaf, and is the 
station of one of the two brigades of the reserve division 
of the army of the Caucasus. In the course of last year 
these troops were marched away to the Caucasus, and the 
town was left undefended, as it appeared in no djuiger 
of being attacked. Rostof has grown up from a small 
fishing village to its present importance, solely on account 
of its admirable geographical position wth respect to 

" Rostof ia not mentioned as one TabU^s relating: to Foreign Countries* 

of the principal towns of Russia in the Pari I., 1855); 1 Iwlievo, however' 

Russian GovernmentTablos of Popula- that 1 am correct in the iniix>rtancc 

tion, &c., translated and published this which I attribute to it. 
year by the Board of Trade (Statistical 
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tnulc, and no j^nulual hn>^ been its rij^e, that it woulil 
bo difficult to say at what period it was firs^t tVmnded. 
It is since the year 1S35 that its trade has undergone a 
marked yearly increase. Rostof enjoys no t^pecial privi- 
leges, and its flourishuig state is entirely due to its con- 
venient site, and to the large aiuoimt of foreign capital of 
which it is the centre, which has drawn to it the produce 
of the interior of the empire, and made it one of the most 
important commercial towns* 

As Odessa is the outlet for the produce of the southern 
Polish provinces, and from this circumstance derives its 
importance, so Rostof is one of the principal deboucln's for 
the agricultural produce of Great Russia, and conseciuently 
likely to become a place still more Hourislnng than it is 
at present. Great Russia, m the governments around 
Moscow are called, is the most thickly peopled and most 
productive part of tlie Russian empire, containing an 
industrious and active population, and the principal seats 
of agriculture and manulactuies. It formerly sent its 
produce almost entirely to the Baltic for exportation, but 
of late yeai^ there has been a tendency in growers to 
avail themselves of the great arteries of the Don and the 
Volga, and shipments from the Azof and the other ports 
of southern Russia have consequently much increased. 

Rostof from its situation may also compete with the 
North of Russia for a portion of the Asiatic trade, for it 
has a nearly complete water communication with the 
Caspian, and has hkewise constant dealings with the 
northern parts of the Caucasus. Its great importance, 
however, arises from the fact that it stands at the point 
of communication between the widely extended river 
system of Great Russia and the Southern Seas, 

The ports of the Azof Lire Taganrok, which is so inti- 
mately connected with Rostof, Mariopol, Berdiansk, and 
the nominal port of Yeink. There is no import trade of any 
importance carried on in any of them, because of tlie high 
duties of tlie Eussian tariff. The total amount of the im- 
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ports at all the ports of the Sea of Azof wa« only 300,00( 
for the year is 53, while the exports exceeded 3,350,000 
The iin]>orts consisted wliolly of articles of luxury chief 
the produce of the Levant, such as fruits, oil, and wine 
and the largest item was Greek wines, of which there Wi 
a demand for no less than 600,000 gallons. There cs 
be no doubt tliat the imports are checked by the hi^ 
tariff, for the exports have more than trebled in the la 
four years from 1850 to 1854, having increased fire 
1,100,000/. to 3,350,000/., wliile the imports in the san 
time have only increased 40,000/. It is true that the san 
lK)puIation which finds it more convenient to export the 

r i)roduce by the Azof, may have the same reason for r 

ceiving their imports by Petersburg, and such to a eertai 
extent is the case, for while the whole exports "" firom a 
Uussia amounted in the year 1852 to nearly 18,000,000^ 
tlie imports in the same yejir were upwards of 1 6,000,000i 
so t]iat the sum which had to be paid in cash was aboi 
1,800,000/., and on looking to the tables of the impor 
and exports of bullion, it appojirs tliat in the year 185 
there was imported in gold and silver 1,988,000/.* 

Tlie principal articles of exportation from the Azi 
are wheat,* linseed, rye, wool, tallow, iron, and militai 
f stores. The stock of wheat, under ordinary circuii 

stances, is comparatively small, as the vessels whic 
carry it abroiul reach the sliipping port about the tin 
wlien the chief supplies from the interior, either I 
water or by land, arrive. Tlie wheat shipped from Itost< 
may be classed as follows : — First, the wheat from tl 
country of the Line, that is, the districts occupied by tl 
Line and Tchemomorski Cossacks, which are situated 1 

f the northward of the Terek and Kuban rivers, betwec 

»» Sec lUuc Book, Stat. Tables of Foreign Countries, 1855, Part I., p. 70-1 
'' Blue Book, p. 29. 
^ M. id. 

'■ Wheat, — Quarters 72 = Tchetwerts 1(X) of ten pooils weight each. 
Awiw'//.— Quarters 83 = Tchctwerts 100 jlitto 

1 jKXxl = 401hs. liURsian = 30 lbs. Enrrlish. 
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the territory of the Don CnsRackR and Cireji^Ria, and the 
lilack and Caspian seas. Secondly, tlie wheat that is 
grown on the laaids watered by the Don, which is superior 
to the former in quahty and condition* Thirdly, the 
Volga wheat, which is with jnKtice preferred to the Don 
and Line wheats, and is chiefly fj^rown by the wealthy 
German colonies situated on both banks of the Volf^a 
and its tributary rivers northwards of Saratof. Tlie bulk 
of the wheat shipped from the port of Taganrok consists 
of Iiard wheat whicli is principally consumed in the Medi- 
terranean, where it is used for the manutacture of macca- 
roni, but a small quantity is imported into this country. 
Hard wheat requires a virgin soil, and this accounts for 
its being in Europe almost entirely grown in the &outh of 
Itussia.^ It is remarkable for its bright yellow colour, 
heavy weight and hard grain- Of late years the proprie- 
tors, whose estates are situated in the vicinity of Taganrok, 
have directed their attention to the gro\\i:h of soft wheat, 
and their crops have yielded a wheat whose quality has 
been found quite equal to that of Mariopol and Berdiansk, 
It is worthy of notice that in some districts, if the same 
wheat be sovm for three or four consecutive years, it 
gradually loses its original character, and finally turns 
into hard wheat. The wheat, whilst in this state of 
transition, bearing at the same time the character both 
of hard and soft wheat, is called by the Bussians, 
** Pererodka " (from the verb peracJiadit^ to go over). 
The wheat shipped from Mariopol and Berdiansk is 
grown in the immediate vicinity of those towns by the 
German and Greek colonists, and Ukewise by the 
Uusftians. It is of a reddish coIoutj weighing on aji 
average from 60 to G 3 lbs. per bushel Enghsli^ and com* 
majids a higher price than either the hard wheat of 
Taganrok, or the soft Polish that is shipped from Odessa. 
Most of it was formerly shipped to the Mediterranean, 

f There is ft suiall portion f.Town in thi? l^nimbiiiD rnnci|>al»tie$ aud iu 
Uftly, but of an iutWiur i|iialltr. 
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but of lato years the Rn^lisli millers have Icamt to 
appreciate the peculiar qualities it posscsRes, which 
principally consist in the strength of the flour it pro- 
duces, and since IS 51 and IS52 large quantities have 
been imported into this country. 

Tlie linseed, which is shipped from Ilostof, is ^rown 
throughout those districts that are watered by the Don 
and tlie Volga, as far as the point where, making a bend 
in their course, these two rivers approach for a short 
space, within 45 miles of each other. Tlie linseed plant 
is cultivated by proprietors, as well as by the peasantry. 
The plant is of a coarse kind, and the fibre is thrown 
away as useless f but many good authorities consider, 
as the demand for flax is so great in Europe, tliat the 
stalk of the plant might be turned to account at least for 
the coarser kinds of linen. 

Rye is grown over the w^hole country principally for 
home consumption in the shape either of flour or brandy. 
Russian brandy, " Vodka," is extremely strong, measuring 
about 30°, which is nearly e(iual to common spirits of 
wine.*" A small quantity of r}'e has been lately exported 
to Holland, lor the manufacture of Schiedam. The 
Government are the chief purchasers for the rye brought 
to Rostof for exportation. They contract for it in the 
shape of flour, which comes down the river packed in 
mat bags, of which 500,000 or 000,000 Tchetwerts' are 
yearly received, and shipped from Rostof to the Crimea, 
and the coasts of Circassia. It is ground by windmills, 
and watennills high up in Great Russia. 



* This is Jilw thii ciise with Indian fliniinution in the- l)iddinj;8, on account 

linsood. of the war. It lias l)oen for some time 

*• That is wht'n niamifactnrcd, but in contoniphition to do away with the 

not when it is sold to the pu})lic, after farming of the excise, and to introduce 

ha V injjj pa 8scKlthrou;;h the excise. I'he a system somewhat similar to our 

excise is farmed in Kussia accordini: to own. 

jrovonm:ents, and islet by anction for ' This word has the same nieanir.'^ 

sliori terms of years. Mr. 'IV^ohorsky in Kussian, as 'Sinarter" in F.n^lisK 

states, that last autumn (lyoJ) the 7W<(/aYr/ being derived from Tc/Jr/iV/* 

farms were relet, and that there was no four. 
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Besides the rye flonrj mutiitioDs of war, such as anchors, 
cliaiiiH, cables, shells, shut, cannon^ and ironware of every 
description, are shipped hence for Sevastopol and other 
places. The ammunition stores of metallic composition 
come firstly from Lugan, at the confluence of that tribu- 
tary of the Dun called the DonetsCj^ and the river Lugan 
about 100 miles from Rostof. Here are iron-works, and 
a cajinon foundry belonging to the crown, which in the 
time of Dr. Clarke were all under the direction of an 
Englishman named Gascoigne, formerly superintendent 
of the Carron works in Scotland, whose improvements he 
betrayed to the Russian Government, ** Fi*om thence,'* 
says Dr. Clarke, '* the Emperor's artillery passes by water 
to the Black Sea. Mr* Gascoigne found excellent coal 
at Lugan, in consequence of wliich discovery, as well 
as its convenient situation for water carriage, the foundry 
was there established/' Probably some of the finer arti- 
cles required for military use come from Toola, which is 
the Birmingham of Russia, and famous for Its guns and 
pistols, and many articles are bow supplied from some 
parts of Siberia. 

The exports of wool from the Sea of Azof have not 



^ Dr, Clarke makea aIbo tbe follow- 
ing QWriatJona on the name gf tbia 
river, wliich, being of considemble 
si'jxs, ninB through the Governnnint of 
Kharkof, and mcots the Don &i Bonm 
distiincc alHJve Tcberkaak, aiui fmm 
wlvich the reeks, he thinks^ took the 
naiod of Tan am, which they a[)[ilied 
to the Don. Ht; siiva, '* 1 muat re- 
ciu^iit the rciuler to sup^wse hitnaclf 
entciriu^ the mouth of the Don, and 
pniceiHlJii.: \x\i tho rirer to tlie difitancc 
of about Di) mi lea, alx>ve its emlx>ii- 
i^hurtjs, and mther mora than 4 G above 
tlie town of ^rcherkask. He would here 
find the Dat^notz failing into the Don^ 
by two mouth B, twjiomlcd from each 
oilier by a distaiice of 10 or 12 milea. 
But the |«o|ile hero have, frorii 
titne inmiernciHrtl, eiitortahie^l a notion 
that it luavcs the l>on at^iin before it 
leiicht's tho »ca, and, taking a north- 
westerly diroctiiin, f^dlti into the 



Pal OB Mseotifl, to the north of all tho 
other mouthfl of the Don, of whieh it 
18, in fact, one. This north ernnioat 
raotith of the Diju, on acconnt of the 
river whose waters its chanuel ia m\\>~ 
Tioaeil jiteuliarly to contain, h calletl 
biin.ietz, ami to axpross eHhcr its 
slugj^ij^ii cnrrent, or it« exit into tho 
sea, Datd Duumtz, The tir*jeks, 
steering frt>m the t!rimea towards tho 
mouth of the Don, and, as ihtjirenthloiu 
was, keeping; close to the shore, entereil 
first tbia northernmost mouth of the 
river. It boa* theti, as it does now, 
the name of Dftmwiz^ Idmnt^tZt or 
Timo^XZy whence the word Tanau 
woulJ be easily derived,"^C]arke, i* 
2fi7* It rnuHt lie remarked, however, 
that a gentleman from TfHianmk in- 
forruH mo that tho wor<^ is distinctly 
pronounced IJomlZj as the Gemians 
write it. 
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kept pace with the lai^ increase which has takei 
place in other articles of export. The amount expoite 
in 1853 was 5,190,708 lbs., being a decrease of nearly I 
millions of lbs. on the quantity exported in 18629 ai^d ai 
increase on that of the preceding years, the averag 
exports of which seem to have been about 4 millions of Ibe 
The decrease may be ascribed to the great oompetitio] 
offered in the western markets by the shipments mad< 
from Australia, and by the increasing home consumptioi 
in llussia. In the trade carried on by caravans througl 
Siberia, between Eussia and Cliina,'' cloth is the chie 



■ The iinjorUition of Kussinn wool- 
loiirt into China must be very hir^re to 
MUpply the extensive lU-niand which 
exists Tor them in the north and centre 
of C']iin:i. Tlie thick lu*avy kinds, 
which the Chinese call " hala,** after 
the Russian name for wrappers or out- 
side Coverings, whicli are often made 
fn»ni cloths of this description, are 
chiefly iu reiiuest, and arc much used 
f()rcU)akRand travellui'^drfsses : those 
of rwl and green hues are much es- 
teemed, on account of tlie sui-erior 
depth and hri«;htnoss of the Russian 
ix^lours. These cloths arc from 20 to 
?iO yards lonj:, and from Oli to C4 
inches broad. IJel^an and Saxon 
cloths are alw receivetl throui^h Rus- 
sia. Small iiarcels of Russian wooIUmis 
are br^miiht to Canton, where they 
enter int«) competition with Kuj^lish 
«;iKMU,to the disjidvanta-^e oftl.e laitiT. 
Itussian blue cloth may Ihj 1x)U;^ht at 
If i dollars ]iT yard, and in the inte- 
rior it is a dollar chea]>er : other kinds, 
excejit sc'arlet, are chea|n.T. 'I'hc 
Chinese couM not sell at these pric-es, 
unless they ohtaiiic'^l tliem at rates 
even h)WiTtlian tluMost of piiMJuclion; 
and there is little doubt tliat the Rus- 
sians {tart with them at a loss, but arc 
eventually nMuuiicrateil by the liij^h 
profits they an* able to realise on teas. 
Kiaehta and Mae-mae-Chin are the 
will known towns on the Russian and 
Chinese bt»rders resi»ectively, whirre 
the trade lietwei-n the two ojuntries 
is carriiMl on. It is purely a Ixirter 
tnide; no numey is allowed by the 
Chim^se to i»ass. Thr mejisure of 



value is bricks of tea, aven^^Dg aboa 

3 llis. in weij;ht ; and the chief stapl 
of exchan«:re on the side of the Kussian 
is clotli. Tea is the princiiial articl 
given by the Chinese, of which it i 
calculatttl that 18,000,000 lbs., o 
the value of 5,300,000 dollarB, ar 
taken bv the Russians. The Kuaaian 
have of late begun to ship tcaa Troii 
the eastern i^art of China, and t^ioj 
in the tea sent throuj;h Eurojje, the; 
nwive aljout 2,000,(XX) lbs. by water 
so that their total consumptfon nia; 
Ih' ])ut at alout '20 millions of 11w! 
and is rapidly increasing. It is a dis 
puted jioint whether the liussiai 
Giravan tea is the same kind rh tha 
wv drink, or whether its undoubtetll; 
sui>erior quality arises fn.»ni the lani 
journey. Mr. Rarkes thinks that tli 
tia is the same, but Mr. UlU was tol 
at Iviachta that it came from diffcren 
provinces. (Hill's * Siberia,* vol. i 
iSiVt.) Kiaehta is 4000 miles fron 
Moscow, and lOiX) from Pekin. Th 
a»st of transi)t>rt of t«i from Kiacht 
to M«»scow is a)mi>utc»d at 401, a toij 
or -If//, jier lb. ; Chimsu trans|K)rt i 
^'ii. p«T lb. ; total cost of trans])or 
]KT lb., 7^'/. ; e4»st of water transjxtr 
from (.'hina to Russia, *2i(L Price o 
K'st tea in Russia, 1J7. lis. i>er lb., wliicl 
ap{>ears <rnormous to us in England.- 
(S<H' Parkes' Ih'i»., .baimal of H. (;ci»fl 
S>c., vol. xxiv. j». 3(m;.) The Uus.m:ii 
estimate of the value of thi- cbith ex 
pjrt^tl to China is aUait -100,1 K.XV., an 
total exjKirts to (.'hina, 85(.),177/.- 
Sce IJlue lVx»k, p. 57. 
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article of barter, and the prices of the wool in the f^rease 
tire less ijiHuenced by those which the ex|>orter, guided 
by the state of the London market, is able to pay, than 
by the greater or lesser demand for Kussian cloths at 
home and in China. There is little or none of the wool 
shipped in its original greasy state. It is either brt»ok- 
waslied previous to the sheep being clipped, which is 
accomplished by dri^dng them through a stream, or hand- 
washed in warm and then rinsed in cold water. This 
latter operatioUj wliich cleanses the wool much more 
effectually than the former, is generally managed by the 
foreign merchants themselves, who for that object have 
large wash-houses established at itostof and KJierson. 
Tlie Merino fleeces require particular care, for previous 
tu their being washed they have to be assorted according 
to the fineness of tlie hair. This process requires some 
skill and considerable experience, as a parcel of wool 
seldom consists of less tlian five or six assortments. 

The common Russian sheep, which is raised as well by 
the rich landed proprietor as by the poorest serf, requires 
little care. Its wool is of a long staple, coarse and wiry, 
and at all times finds a ready demand in the English 
market, where it is particuLirly well suited for purposes 
where a long stapled wool is the chief requisite. The 
best wool of this kind is produced in the Cossack 
territories, and goes in the trade under the denomination 
of Donskoy, The Tatar broad-tailed sheep is generally 
of a brown grepsh colour, and is found in all the steppes 
inhabited by the Nogais Tatars, Kalmuks, Khirgiz, and 
other eastern tribes. It produces a wool of considerably 
less value than Donskoy, which is used by the natives 
in the manufacture of coarse cloths and carpets, Tho 
Merino sheep was introduced into the south of Kussia 
about forty years ago. The cHmate is not altogether 
favourable for the growth of fine wool, and the losses 
incurred during and after long and severe winkers are 
great. The quality of the wool is generally good, and 
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there are flocks which produce an article equal in textun 
and fineness to the best Silesian wool. Tlie Merino sheef 
are spread all over the country, but are principally to Ix 
found in New Eussia, and in the government of Sarato: 
and others adjoining it. They require considerable care 
and as the rearing of them is attended with great expenses 
they are only to be found on the lands of the Germai 
colonists and of wealthy Bussian proprietors. The Merinc 
sheep of South Russia is a descendant of the Saxon breec 
originally introduced into this country, which it stil 
closely resembles. The Valachian sheep, otherwise callec 
Zigay, has been successfully crossed with the Merinos 
and the breed thus produced, wliich has retained much o 
the character of the Spanish sheep, generally goes undej 
the name of Metis or Scldonsky. 

The quantity of fine wool produced in Eussia hat 
/ not, I beUeve, increased of late years. Some five oj 

six years ago, in the governments of Ekaterinosla 
and lOiarkof, it was estimated that upwards of one 
third of the Merino sheep reared in those governmenti 
had perished through disease and want of fodder. Or 
the whole the proprietor of Merino sheep is exposec 
to greater risks and losses than those incurred in anj 
other branch of husbandry. Cases often occur, when, ii 
the course of a few days, the toil of many years is irre 
coverably lost. A late spring, with frosty nights ii 
April, is sometimes the cause of the greatest mischief 
the fodder collected during the autumn proving insuffi 
cient for the maintenance of the sheep, and the frosi 
killing the lambs the moment they are dropped by thei] 
mother. Most of the flocks are under the care of i 
German shepherd, and on many estates no expense hai 
been spared in introducing in the management of th< 
sheep every possible amelioration. Amongst tlie finesi 
Hocks in the south of Kussia is that belonging to Doi 
Baguer, the Spanish Consul-CJenerul at Odessa, and liii 
brother, au establishment which dates from about thi 
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year 1839, and numbering lately 15,000 head of Merino 
sheep. In JS44 he shipped a cargo of rams to the 
Sultan, some of wliich were of the value of 40/., which 
presents a great contraKt to the common price of sheep 
• in Sontheni Eussia, which is from 4-^. to &s. a-head. In 
well-managed flocks a regular register is kept of the rams 
and ewes and of the quality of their offsprings. Every 
Bheep is branded mth a number in the ear, and it is the 
art of the shepherd to take care that the breed is so 
mixed as to keep one uniform average in the wool and 
raise the standard. The lambing time is in April, shortly 
after the sheep quit the sheepfolds, in which they are 
sheltered during the winter. 

The exports of taUow from the Sea of Azof in the year 
1853 amounted to 35,926 cwt. In the south-east part of 
Russia the principal melting establishments are at Bach- 
mut, Slavansk, and the neighbouring towns. In the early 
part of the spring the melters proceed to the various cattle 
fairs held in the governments of Ekaterinoslaf, Kharkof, 
the Tauride, and the lands of the Cossacks, to effect tlieir 
purchases. After they have collected the quantity of cattle 
which their means allow them, their next care is to select 
and rent tracts of land on either side of the Sea of Azof 
for them to feed upon. Considerable experience is re- 
quired in the selection of the pasturage grounds^ for the 
profit which the melter derives, after his cattle have been 
converted into tallow, depends less on the price paid for 
them and the price he receives for the tallow, than on 
the fat state of the cattle and tlie amount of tidlow which 
they consequently yield. Thus^ in years of drought, when 
the cattle can but barely subsist on a scanty vegetation, 
and hundreds perish through want of water, the tallow- 
dealer incurs losses against which it is imposHible to guai*d. 
In the beginning of September the herds of cattle quit their 
summer pasturages, mul are slowly driven towards the 
melting stations, where the process of slaughtering and 
melting generally commences about the lOth of October. 
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The animal, after being killed and stripped of its hide, 
and after the head and the legs (at the knees) have been 
cut off and the inside taken out, is then divided into four 
parts, which are thrown into the cauldron. With the 
exception of two strips of flesh taken from off each eide 
of the spine, the whole of the meat is converted into 
tallow. The bones are crushed, and a small quantity of 
fine tallow is collected from the marrow contained within 
them. Old sheep, especially of the Merino breed, whose 
wool deteriorates after they have reached their fourth or 
fifth year, are Ukewise converted into tallow, which may be 
valued at about U. less per ton than tliat produced from 
cattle. The average price of taUow on the spot is 25/. 
to 28/. per ton. There is a large home consumption for 
hides, and of late years very few have been shipped 
abroad, although the export duty has been considerably 
reduced. Oxen being found more valuable when used 
for draught, cows are principally used in the manufacture 
of tallow. Some twenty years ago there was hardly any 
tallow shipped from the Azof; all that was produced in 
the districts surrounding it being sent to the fairs 
which are held at Belgorod, where it was bought up by 
the Petersburg dealers, who sent it over land to the North. 

The cattle in the South of Russia are of the same 
breed which is found in Bulgaria and the Danubian Prin- 
cipaUties, of a uniform white-greyish colour, long homed 
and with large bones. The German colonists have im- 
ported cattle from their own country, and their cows are 
found, especially for dairy purposes, much superior to 
those of Russia. A Russian cow costs about 9 or 
10 R. =i: about 1/. 10^. ; a Grerman cow from 20 to 
25 R. = from 3/. to 4/. In the South of Russia no cheese 
or butter is made beyond what is required for the wants 
of the inhabitants, but a considerable quantity of salt- 
butter is brought down the Volga and the Don from 
Siberia, and is shipped to Turkey and the Greek Archi- 
pelago. 
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Formerly wheat w^s the only article of importaiiGe 
shipped at Rostof for a foreign market. Linseed, wool, 
and tallow were firBt introduced a>s articles of export by 
the house of Messrs. William Yeames and Co., the 
only English merchants on the shores of the Sea of 
Azof 

The exports of Eussia consist almost wholly of articles 
of raw produce^ which are raised by the assistance of 
foreign capital. Of the whole exports of the empire, 
which of late years have reached a total of* nearly 18 
milHons sterling, about 7 millions are yearly sent from tliis 
country as an advance upon goods that are to be delivered 
afterwards. Thus upwards of one-tliird of the price of the 
whole exports is paid from three to nine months before 
the merchant receives bis goods." This system is neces- 
sary because there is a great dearth of capital in Russia ; 
and if money were not advanced to her beforehand by 
foreigners, she would not be able to pay the expense of 
raising and forwarding so large a quantity of agricultural 
produce as she at present exports. From the diificulty 
of communication in Russia, and the great distances 
that have to be traversed, the expense of carriage fre- 
quently forms a more considerable item in the price of 
the article at the port of shipment than the original 
cost paid to the producer. Thus a quarter of wheat 
which costs at Eostof in store 22s., its average price Ln 
ordinary years, has been bought of the grower of the 
wheat for about IO5. The expense of carriage has 
amounted to about Ss., so tliat about 4^, per quarter 



■ Tko fci me o r year for ad vancio ;; t h 8 
mosiflj varie* uotjsidembly, accor<tmg 
to tlie nature of the i^ojkIs^ the jilfto© 
of pfodnolion, and the claaa of pajple 
from whom they me Iwu^ht. For the 
gnodsj consisting fmncipaily of liiii«ed 
and wheftt, purcbaaed on the Volga, 
the [Kin, and its tributaries, most of 
the miiiity ts advanced mi KiHy as 
Heptembcr on products to arrive the 
next jear m Jimo. On taUow Ui ht? 



deUvorcfi in April the advancea are 
generaUy made m the winter, and on 
tbafc to be delivered in October the ad- 
vances are matltj in A|>ril and May. 
For siich of thi.1 fine wix>ls as aro ptir- 
chasod on the estates of the jiro- 
ducf^rs, tbe advances are made about 
January or February, and aomutinies 
the greatest i>ortion of them ia pur- 
eha«ed for ready money at the fairs. 

Y 2 
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remains to the exporter as interest on his money, remu- 
neration for his labour, and other incidental cliarges. 

Bussia is a poor country ; she lias not had time and 
opportunity to lay up, as we have done, a vast amount 
of money, always seeking for employment in all parts of 
the world. With a rich soil and an industrious popu- 
lation, she has numberless opportunities of laying out 
money so as to bring in lai^ profits, as is proved by the 
current rate of interest, which is about 12 per cent.** 

Most of the purchases of Bussian produce are made on 
contract during the autumn and winter months, when 
two-thirds, three-fourths, and sometimes even more, of 
the total amount is paid for in advance in hard cash. 
The foreign merchant established on the shores of the 
Sea of Azof reimburses himself for the produce he has 
shipped abroad by emitting bills at three months* date ; 
and as the import trade, as has been shown, is com- 
paratively insignificant, and liitherto no banks have been 
established, he is obliged to send his biUs for negotiation 
either to St. Petersburg or to Odessa. From tlience the 
proceeds are remitted to him by post either in gold or 
silver. Tlie commission and brokerage on the nego- , 
tiation of the bills, and the insurance and postage on the 
transmission of the money, amoimt to about i per cent. 
Most of the bills drawn at Taganrok are negotiated at St. 
Petersburg, because the exchange there is generally more 
favourable than at Odessa. It frequently occurs that a 
whole month elapses from the time the bill is advised 
until the money which it has realised is received. Tlie 
heavy stamp-duties now charged on bills are a serious if 
not an insurmountable obstacle to any improvement in 
the transaction of money operations. 

Merchants now deal directly with the producers, through 
the agency of confidential clerks settled in various part« 
in the interior of the country. Pavlosk, on the Don, 

" The rate of interest in South At CJalatz and ] brail money nmj be 
Huttsia vari(!8 from 8 to 14 [ercent. safclylaidontal fixan 15tol8iK3rcent. 
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about 400 miles from Rastof, in the principal station tor 
these afjents. The great house of Ralli ^' has, besides their 
establishment at Pavlosk, a complete network of agencies 
over all the country situated to the east of Moscow, 
where such of the linseed and wheat as is shipped at 
St. Petersburg is chiefly produced, 

I have now given a list of the principal articles of 
export from the Sea of Azof, and endeavoured to explain 
the manner in which so large an amount of agricultural 
produce is raised in so poor a country. The imports, as 
I have said, are kept out not because the population are 
unwilling to receive them, but solely by the high duties 
of the Russian tariff. These were reduced in 1H50, but 
not low enough to create any senf^ible benefit. M. Tego- 
borski, in his answer to M, Leon Faucher, at once admits 
tliis factj and says that the finances of the state would 
undoubtedly profit by a diflerent policy; Tlie reason for 
not relaxing the tariff is probably political, Tlie manu- 
facturers, whose trade has been created by protection, 
would undoubtedly cry out at any change, but the more 
powerful body of the consumers would be favourable to 
it, so that the Government woidd have little to fear from 
the hostility of the public feeling. It would have, how- 
ever, a decidedly libend political tendency. It would be 
impossible to admit foreign goods in large quantities and 
at the same time prevent a greater intercourse with foreign- 
ers, who would be chiefly the inhabitants of Western Eu- 
rope. These would bring with them their 5wn ideas, the 
results of unfettered reason, for which the natives of 
Rus8ia> of all people in tlie world the most unprejudiced, 
teel a natural yearning. The Russiaji Government is too 
wise not to see that it would be impossible for it to keep 
up its present system under such altered circumstances ; 



p Tlio Greek consul -general in 
I i< melon, M. Rilli, ia tlje liead and 
fi milder (if tills hons*.' of TtixWt brothers, 
who liavo liijiiK^li lEJlitliUj^hiiK-nt^ in 
«ll Lhc *Ar^^i tt^wns til hlurti|H) Aiid 



Asia m far as tlie eastern liTnits of 
the Peraian empire. They have re- 
cently (^tpt'TRHl ii hnmch huuso in 
( 'jilciitU, wIm re oihcrGrii'kti have now 
e^^tahlinhcil IhetnjjulvcH. 
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and therefore, although it admits the beneficial effects 
of larger foreign importations so far as an increase of 
wealth is concerned, yet, considering as indispensable 
the maintenance of its present military system^ it is 
obliged consistently to refuse free trade. 

The Don and the Volga are both frozen every year 
from about the beginning of December to the middle of 
March. When the navigation is no longer possible, very 
little produce arrives at Bostof, and the average quantiiy 
brought down by the sledges is insignificant, owing to 
the general unsteadiness of the weather. As the shallow- 
ness of the water makes the navigation of the Sea of Azof 
very di£Gicult (by the Greeks and Bomans it was called 
a marsh, and not a sea),^ it has naturally been felt that 
the emporium of goods for exportation should be at some 
place to which large ships can have access, after the diffi- 
culties of its navigation in coming from the interior of 
Bussia have been passed. This led to the establishment 
of the quarantine at Kertch, as has been explained in a 
former chapter. It was thought that goods would be 
brought at leisure down the Azof by ligliters, and that 
stores would be erected there, as they liave been at Odessa, 
for the raw staple articles of exportation. For reasons 
that have been detailed, this expectation was not realized ; 
and while in the year 1852 no less than 1606' vessels 
with an average tonnage of about 250 tons passed the 
Straits of Kertch, and entered the Azof to take in their 
cargoes at some of its ports, a very small number stopped 
to be loaded at Kertch. As ships are obliged to stand 
out so far from the shore at the ports of the Azof, 
receiving their cargoes by degrees, and cannot be ftilly 
laden till they have passed the Straits of Kertch below 
Yenicaleh, there is a great employment of lighters in 
the Azof, wliich are manned chiefly by Cossacks of the 
Don and Little Russians. They are an inferior descrip- 

** "Limn^ Moeoticc " in Greek, " PaluH MtTotis " in Latin. 
' Tho total tonnage was 393,C)l)fi tons.— Blue Book, p. 27. 
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tioii of craft, and llio nites they charge vary extremely 
according to the season-* 

In years when an imnsnally large amount of trade lias 
been carried on, great inconvenience has been felt from 
the inadequate means of conveyance by water. The 
delays also in the arrival of the lighters, which sometimes 
take six weeks to come down the Azof^ cause a great 
waste of time and capital. A plan has often been set on 
foot for liaving stuam-tugs on the Azof, wliich would 
cause a great saving in time and expense, and might 
easily be eflected, l>ecause the anthracite mines are very 
near Eostof Tlie failure of this and other beneficiEiJ 
projects must be attributt^d to tlie extreme scarcity of 
capital, and the languor attending all ciTorts at improve- 
ment under the restrictive regulations necessary in a 
despotic monarchy. 

Such are a few remarks on the passage of goods 
down the Sea of Azof from the great producing countries 
of the north. The way in which they reach Rostof 
from the interior is by the noble river of the Don, 
wliich rolls its full tide of waters through the govern- 
ments of Toola, Tambov, Orel, Woroneje, and the vast 
aiid fertile territory of the Don Cossacks. Toola is only 
about 150 miles to the south of Moscow, and there is 
therefore water communication with all the seas of the 
world witldn a short distjmce of the capital of Great 
Russia,^ But this is not the only river that feeds the 
commerce of Rostof. At about 125 miles from the 
mouth of the Don, by two happy bends in their course, 
the Volga and the Don approach within 45 miles of 
ejieh other, and thus goods can he transported from the 
Ibrmer to the latter river, and another vast circle of iertile 



• l?et Tchetwert, for wheat 
Hcjstcf to Ta^atirok . ♦ 
Tatratmik to Kertch . , 
Frsjui Kafeliriliii ti* Kos^Uif 



1 Oo, to 1 60c,, or lOd. to IBd. 

50o. to 1 50c., or dd. to Ud. 

1 Oc. to 5 Oc., or lOtL to is. 2d. 
l,or lOfL 



* I am DoL certain of the exact place nl whidi llii^ Don becom«& navig^hl^. 
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regions can be drained of their produce for the southern 
market. As the Don runs through some of the most 
productive governments of Great Russia, so the Volga" 
sweeps in a larger circle to the north and east, and rising 
in the ancient government of Tver, becomes navigable at 
about an equal distance from Moscow as the Don, describes 
a quarter of a circle round the town, and then, bending 
northwards into the government of Jaroslav, passes 
through Kostroma and Nijni Novgorod. At this cele- 
brated place of Oriental traffic it effects its junction with 
the Oka, another artery of Great Russia, aod then rolling 
its increased volume directly eastward to Kazan, the Tatar 
capital, it there changes its course to the south till it 
nearly meets the Don. The two rivers nm for a short 
distance parallel to one another, till, suddenly diverging 
at right angles, the one falls into the Azof and the other 
into the Caspian Sea. At the point where the rivers 
nearly meet, Dubofka on the Volga is about 45 miles 
from Katchalin on the Don, and vast quantities of mer- 

" The Volga waa called Rhao by as Tver, Oiiglitch, Romanof, Jaroslav, 

the ancients; the Tatars called it KostR^ma, Makhna, Kijni Novgorod, 

IdSl, Add, or Edel, which signified Kousmodomiansk, Tcheboksar, Kazan, 

abundtmce, generosity, richts. The Simbirsk, Syzran, Saratof, Tsaritzine, 

name of Volga, or Wolga, has the and Astrakhan. It waters fertile 

same origin as Boulgar or Bulgarian, regions, and is ornamented on its 

and this name was given to the river lower course with fine forests. Its 

because .the early scats of the Bulga- principal navigation begins at Tver. 

nans were situated on its banks before The Volga has the advantaaje of 

they moved to their present country having no cataracts, or any dangerous 

on the south bank of tlie Danube. It passage ; but its depth gradually 

rises in the district of Ostachof, in the diminishes from time to time, so as 

government of Tver. Its course to to give reason to fear that it may be- 

the mouth of the Kama is from west come unnavigable even for vessels of 

to cast, and thence it runs to the a moderate size. At the begiiminj; 

south into the Caspian Sea. It jiasscs of the eighteenth century the salt 

through the governments of Tver, vessels of Siberia could carry from 

Jaroslav, Kostroma, Nijni Novgorod, 130,000 to 150,000 i)Ouds ♦ of salt ; 

Kazan, Simbirsk, Saratof, and As- now they cannot carry more than 

trakhan, and throws itself into the 90,000 jwuds. Fish is most abundant 

s*m by 70 mouths, forming a mul- in it; the principal kinds are the 

titude of islands. Its course is about beluga, sturgeon, biella ryba, ster- 

2500 miles ('4<XX) versts) long. It let, &c.— Vsin-olovski, Diet. 0,0*]. 

passes several im^wrtant towns, ^uch Hist, de V Empire Iiusse, art. * Volga.' 

* One i»oud = about 40 lbs. Knglish. 
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chandise are yearly carried across by bullock-carts from 
one river to the other. The importance of their jimction 
of course fijced the attention of Peter the Greats and it 

rwas one of his projects wliich he did not lire to execute, 
The canal he ordered has never been dug; and thus one 

^iink is wanting in tliis magnifioent system of river com- 
munication. If it were made, a great saving to mer- 
chants in time and money would be eflfected, and com- 
merce proportionately increa>sed.'' 

From this short review of the countries which naturally 
depend upon Rostof as their port, and from the great 
lines of water communications wliich meet under its 
walls, it would appear that its commerce, although it has 
greatly increased, is not a twentieth part of what it 
ought to be, and that it is capable of an indefinite ex- 
tension* The 40,000,000 of Slavonians round Moscow, 
which form the real heart and strength of the Russian 
Empire, send through it now a continually increasing 
portion of the produce of their labour, and would, if they 
could, receive through it innumerable articles which 
can be more advantageously produced in more civilised 
countries than their own. If free trade were allowed, 



* Tlie project or untting t>ie Volga 
and the Don, so as to comj^letc the 
oom&itinicatioii between the UfiUic, 
Black, aud CaspiaTi Seas, is vury 
ancient. SeleucuB Jiicanurt then Be- 
ll m II., aud after wards Peter the 
Great, undertook the exccutWM i>( it, 
and, if it has not yet been effected, 
tlie delay must be attributed to other 
drcumatauoeB than to the difficulty 
of the enterprise. If the Tlavlia, 
which falls into the Ikm^ and the 
Kaniitchiaka, which falls tut^ the 
Vokift, were rendered navigable, the 
dbtJvuce neces&ary to unite these twft 
mighty it reams would only be 3 miles* 
The diffieuJty which Peter the Gn^t 
t;nct>untered waa, that the level of the 
1>>Q wus higher than that of the Volga 
by a distance which the aoulemician 
Lovit/. found to be 3W feet. The 
cck^brated Pallas then suggcflted a 



junction below the Tlavlia, where the 
Don, making an angle, appniacheM 
the Volga within 60 verat^ (about 35 
miles), and the groimd is a bed of 
sandstone easy tti work. They might 
also be joined by a canal from the 
Knrjx>vka, tin the left bank of the 
iJitn, and the Sarna^ a tributary of 
the Volga \ and this woultl be easy, 
because of deep ravines and valley fl 
near a convenient ^xjint of junction, 

Peter the Great, however, unit^ 
the Von>neje, which falls into the 
Don, with the Niasta, by a canal ; 
and im tlie last river flows into the 
Racxivna, the Ba^xjvua into the Oka^ 
and the Oka into the Volg^, ji is 
possible U> navigate from MiMOcm 
into the Oka, and thence into the 
TX^i.^Vsevdovski, Diet. Hut, tk 
rKmpirv /f*ijwr, art* * Don.* 
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this natural interchange would go on rapidly increasing 
to the benefit of both parties. At present the exports are 
great, but the Russian does not get nearly his full share of 
profit, owing to the necessity he is under of receiving to a 
considerable extent money instead of goods in payment. 
With this hard cash which he receives, for which Europe 
would gladly substitute manufactured goods, he is obliged 
to buy these latter articles made by his own countrymen 
of bad quality and high price. Thus a considerable 
amount of Ilussian labour and capital, which are so scarce 
in proportion to the opportunities for employing them, are 
consumed less profitably tlian they might be, in manu- 
facturing these commodities, instead of developing the 
dormant resources of a most fertile soU.^ Still in the fece 
of all these checks to a natural system of exchange, agri- 
cultural production has greatly increased of late years, and 
' the beneficial effects of the change in our navigation laws, 
and the abolition of the duties on com, have been very 
distinctly felt. English capital flows willingly to Bussia, 
and, while there is the greatest difficulty in getting a few 
hundred thousand pounds for India, millions find their 
way to Russia, so that I was informed by the late Greneral 
Duplat, who was for many years our Consul-General at 
Warsaw, that two years ago he had officially conveyed the 
offer of capitalists in London to the Russian Government 
to lay out 13,000,000/. for the construction of railways in 
Russia upon very moderate terms. The whole of the ex- 
ports of Russia are raw produce, consisting of articles of 
first necessity in Europe, of which she can never send us 
too much. Her people are essentially agricultural and 
commercial, and not a martial race, as is generally sup- 
posed. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that the Rus- 
sians are a military or warlike nation. To the eyes of 
Europe their military despotic government, with its 

^' In s[>itc of the prot<'otion aflordcd facturcrs of Russia arc always in a 

by all but prohibitory duties, and the dcprt'ssod state, and do not c^iin by 

»;rrat expense incurred by tJje nation to this stnte of tilings, although their 

support a fictitious system, the niauu- countrymen lose. 
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grasping tendency to increase its teiritories by conquest, 
has given them a character which they do not deserve. The 
serfs and the lower clasii^es are tbrced by the conscription 
into the ranks of the army, which experience has taught 
tbem to consider as the hardest fate they can meet 
with. Of the higher classes of society few devote tliem- 
selves from taste to the military profession, but in order 
to maintain tlieLr station in the nobility, and to pre- 
serve its privileges to themselves and their heirs, they 
are obliged to serve the state for a certain number 
of yearSj until they obtain at least a subordinate l^ank. 
such as that of lieutenant. Tlius among tlie officers 
possessed of landed property or independent fortunes, it 
is not surprising that there axe many who view with 
disgust any event, such as war^ which obliges them to 
remain in the army longer than they otlierwise would 
have done. Kept in the ranks against their inclination, 
it is natural that on the field of battle when facing the 
enemy they are not moved by the same martial and 
stirring spirit which animates the officers of other armies. 

It is not intended by these remarks to impeach the 
bravery of the Kussian officers and soldiers, which would 
be absurd in the face of tlieir former cond\ict in the 
French wars, and recently of their gallant defence of 
Sevaatojx)!, but to account for their want of succes?^ when 
made to face in the open field the soldiers of two free 
nations. 

Tlie Russian merchant conducts his commercial opera- 
tions with intelligence, and amongst them are some, wlio^ 
witliout being able either to read or write* tnmsact with 
sin^^ular ability and success an amount of business which, 
in more ci^dlised countries, would require an experienced 
manager, assisted by a staff of experienced clerks.' There 



" Thh is confirmed by Tt^£?olx>rsl;i. 
'" The tbiu^/* he sayH, ** whioU struck 
mv. the imnat tlurmg my sburl »tay ai 
Nijni Novgorod in IH52 wa,^ tjic mm- 
pUcity^ and I might alruoeit my tho 



apparent carelegsiie8»» with which oom- 
mcTcial affflira were orilinnrily carried 
on without the u^jent^ uf hrokcru 
(conrtiL^rK). Considering tifat there 
were sales to Ihe mnaunl of iO,OOCV0OOf, 
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is, likewise, no lack of enterprise in him ; but the restric- 
tive laws of the countr}% the obstacles placed in the way 
of intercourse with foreijjn lands, and the prohibitor}^ 
duties charged on imports, prevent this spirit of enter- 
prise from developing itself to its full ext<?nt. In no 
country do I believe would the effects of free trade be 
so rapidly felt, and tend more to ameliorate the physical 
and moral condition of the ]>eople. 

All customs, all prohilntions, are drawbacks on the 
free or natural system of trade between nations; and 
it might even be contended that manufactiu'es would be 
far more likely to spring up in Bussia imder such a 
system, than under the protective system now in force. 
If free trade were estublished, at first, undoubtedly, the 
Russians would buy foreign manufactures, but the price 
of all articles of consumption except the common neces- 
saries of life would be immensely reduced, and an 
improved style of li\dng would be possible among all 
classes. The agriculturists would get more for their pro- 
duce, and be able to let us have it on cheaper terms ; manu- 
factures in our countries and agriculture in theirs would 
be much stimulated ; roads would be made, the desert tracts 
cultivated ; the population would be raised both morally 
and physically, and wealth grtulually accumulated ; until 
at first the coarser and then the finer manufactures were 
attempted in the natural progress of events, and with 
undoubted success. The Eussian people, patient, la- 
borious, admirable workmen, have nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. I have said elsewhere, that English 

in tho short space of three or tour more l)usiness done at the restauniDt 

weeks, 1 wiw surprised to see the Ex- of tlie Troi'lsk (troitski troetir) than 

chaiii^e almost always deserted. Many at the Exchange. Sometimes, no 

im]n>rtiuit affairs were amcluded with- doubt, a merchant becomes emliar- 

out any formality, on the simple word rasscd and unable to fulfil his cn- 

of the parties, in the cafes and restau- pa«j:ements, but it is rare that any 

rants. This methoil of conducting nian of tolerable credit frees himself 

business is generally in use in Russia, in re^ilar l>ad faith from a bargain 

and constitute^s a chanicteristic trait concluded witlnuit the forumlitiw 

of our commerce. Few i>ersons are which would u nder it legally bind- 

aware that at Mobcow then' is much ing.** — Ktmirs, vol. iii., p. 287. 
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noaiiters find them iiiiicciirate ; but this T I>eHevo ti> pro- 
ceed Irom no natural incapacity for accuracy, but irurn 
their not understtindiiiff the use of their work, from their 
want of general education, and the little inducement ami 
encouragement that exist for improving their condition 
in their degraded social position. 

It ^appears, then, from what I have said in this chapter, 
that the commerce of the Sea of Azof is rapidly increasing 
in importance ; that the countries surrounding it are rich 
and, as yet, undeveloped \ and that, from the fine system 
of river communication which reaches the sea at Eostof, 
it is constantly drawing towards it fur shipment a 
larger portion of the productions of Great Russia, There 
cannot be a doubt that, when peace is restored, a great 
impetus will be given to its trade ; that it will benefit by 
the increased movement that will probably take place on 
all the shores of the Black Sea ; and, should the Russian 
Government wisely change its military policy, and allow 
its stout-hearted and enterprising subjects to pursue their 
natural industrious bent, capital and population will flock 
to the south, and Rostoi* and Kertch will rival the Tima 
and Panticapae\un of ancient days. No restrictions will 
then be placed on those who wish to come and learn in 
Europe; no pa^spoi^ will be refused to enterprising 
young Russians who wish, in France or England, to gain 
that knowledge of the arts and sciences which is impos- 
sible in their own country ; and no viUgar and ignorant 
censors wiU be placed at tlie gates of the empire to keep 
out books as the most dangerous enemies of the existing 
system, because the most valuable of them treat of truth 
and liberty. Russia wiU allow the fraternisation of her 
people with us, and admit the imports of more civilised 
countries as the surest way to increase her own com- 
merce, and by these means she, as well as Turkey, wiU 
be really admitted into the European federation. Ctm it 
be said that she hits been one of us as yet, when she has 
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isolated her people, and kept gigantic armies hovering 
in what we may call with Hitter her territory of Eu- 
ropean Asia, to menace i>oor down-stricken, corrupted 
Germany on one, and the Asiatic nations on the 
other side? If she will really, once for all, fix the 
limits of her empire, and give up her menacing atti- 
tude and aggressive tendencies, she will not require 
a miUion of bayonets in time of peace ; and we ought 
not to believe that she has changed her policy unless 
she consents to reduce her armies. This we know that 
on former occasions she has positively refused to do ; let 
her be obliged to diminish them when peace shall be 
made, as the best guarantee for its future maintenance. 
If the peace party in Enghmd really wish for peace, they 
ought to urge this point, which will be far more useful 
than motions for the reduction of our own forces. For 
how can we safely reduce, with the enormous standing 
armies on the Continent, and how can the continental 
Powers reduce their forces, with a million of men always 
hovering over them, and ready to fall upon them without 
notice ? llussia has said by her ambassadors that her 
position is exceptional, and for that reason she cannot 
reduce like other powers. Why is her position excep- 
tional ? Tliis she lias not condescended to tell us. Her 
people is the most peaceable in the world, and the troops 
cannot 1x5 wanted to coerce them. Indeed, it is noto- 
rious tliat there are hardly any troops in Great Bussia, 
the most thickly peopled and important part of the 
empire. There is only one infantry corps stationed at 
Moscow out of ten corps wliich compose the whole army. 
Where are the rest of her forces stationed ? Tliere where 
she expects to make conquests. They are distributed 
fan-shape round the European edge of the Bussian 
empire, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, that they 
may overawe Germany, and advance to supjx)rt one 
another in any move upon Turkey; while 170,000 
men are kept in the Caucasus to root out the prin- 
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ciples of liberty and extend Asiatic conquests.* Can 
any man believe that 400,000 men are kept in Poland 
merely to coerce the shattered, prostrate form of that 
unfortunate kingdom ? Is there not a sufficient guarantee 
for Russian possession of it in the share which Austria 
and Prussia accepted of the spoil ? Wlien Austria and 
Prussia offered to reduce their armies, and Russia refused 
to reduce hers, was it because she wanted so large a 
force for self-defence ? This was evidently impossible ; 
and the army in Poland was required, not to prevent 
a rising of the Poles, but to support a Russian influence 
in Germany which has been most detrimental to the 
best interests of that country. If we wish, then, for 
permanent peace, the Russian army ought surely to be 
reduced, and who would benefit more by this measure 
than the inhabitants of Russia themselves? See how 
they hate the army ; look at the miseries which the con- 
scription entails upon them; observe how large a por- 
tion of the resources of the empire is wasted to support it, 
and think if those millions of capital created yearly by 
human labour were laid out in permanent improvements 
instead of being improductively consumed, how great 
would be the increase to Russia in wealth and intelli- 
gence! Tliere is, I believe, no good result from war 
which may not better be brought about by peace ; but, 
as we are engaged in this tremendous contest, let us hope, 
when peace shall at length be made, and perhaps the last 
great knot in human afiairs resolved which prevents the 
even progress of the world to its destined termination, 
that as many nations will be freed as are able to enjoy a 
rational liberty, and that peace may be secured on such 
a basis, with such guarantees for its continuance, that 
future difficulties may be resolved by some form of 
national arbitration. 

• ThiH was tlio number of the country in 1846, and it was aftor- 
corps of tb« Caucasus when I left the wards, I believe, increase*!. 
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APPENDIX. 

( A. ) 



LIST OF THE RUSSIAN NAVAL FORCE IN THE BLACK 
SEA IN JANUARY, 1853. 



Names of Ships. 


No. of 
Quns. 


When Laid 
Down. 


When 
Launched. 


Observations. 


♦Silistria . . . 


84 


Dec. 


1833 


Nov. 


1835 


" Unmanned, not being 
j fit for service. 


Sultan Mabmoud 


84 


Feb. 


1835 


Oct. 


1836 


♦Tri Svetiteli . . 


120 


Dec. 


1835 


Aug. 


1838 


IDocked for repairs in 
) 1852. 


Tri Hezarhef . . 


84 


Nov. 


1836 


9 9 


9 9 


Gabriel. . . . 


84 


Ang. 


1838 


Nov. 


1839 


\ 


Selafael . . . 


84 


» » 


9 9 


July 


1840 


•«j 


♦Uriel .... 


84 


9 9 


9 t 


Oct. 


) 9 


Twelve Apostles . 


120 


Oct. 


) 9 


June 


1841 


S 


Varna .... 


84 


i 9 


9 9 


July 


1842 


08 . 


♦Yagndil . . . 


84 


Sept. 


1839 


Sept. 


1843 


of tbe line 
b Nicolaie 


♦Rostislaf . . . 


84 


May 


1843 


Nov. 


9 9 


Sviatolaf . . . 


84 


9 9 


9 9 


9 9 


1845 


Ilvabri .... 


84 


June 


1841 


July 


1847 


Tcbesnie . . . 


84 


July 


1842 


Oct. 


1849 




Paris .... 


120 


9 9 


1847 


) ) 


9 9 


Grand Duke Con- 
stantino . . . 


|l20 


May 


1850 


Sept. 


1852 


Empress Maria . 


84 


Oct. 


1849 


On tbe stocks 


/ 














Screw steamer ; en- 


Bospboms . . . 


120 


Sept. 


1852 


Ditto. 


gines ordered in 
England. 
To be laid down dur- 
, ing tbe year. 




120 












120 


• 


• 


• 


• 



Frigates. 



Flora . . 
Mcssembria 

♦Sizojwli . 

Medea . . 
Kagul . . 
Kovama . 
♦Kulefebi . 



44 
60 

54 

60 
44 
52 
60 



Nov. 1837 
Oct. 1838 



July 1840 
Oct. ,', 
Marcb 1841 
,, 1844 



Sept. 1839 

Oct. 1840 

Marcb 1841 

Sept. 1843 

9 9 > » 

, , 1845 

,. 1847 



Corvettes. 



Raylades . . . 


20 


Andromacbe . . 


18 


Calypso . . . 


18 


Orestes . . . 


18 


Ariadne . . . 


20 



Oct 1838 

Jime 1840 

,, 1841 

Dec. 1845 

Jan. 1847 



June 1840 

July 1841 

Sept. 1846 

Oct. 1846 

Aug. 1853 



Built in Nicolaief. 

Ditto. 
Built in Sevastopol ; 
docked in 1852 for 
tborougb repair. 
Built in Nicolaief. 

Ditto. 
Built in Sevastopol. 
Built in Nicolaief, 



Built in Nicolaief. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sevastopol. 



* Slink on the 24th of September, 1854, at the entrance of the port of Sevastopol. 
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Apt. — A. 



List of the Russian Nayal Force in die Black Sea in 
January, 1853 — continued. 

Brigs. 



NimM or Ships. 


No. of 
OmM. 


WbenlAld 
Down. 


When 
Launched. 


OhKnrmCiom. 


Merciuy . . . 


18 


Jan. 1819 


May 


1820 




Argonaut . 




12 


Feb. 1837 


Sept. 


1837 


Sevastopol. 


Temistocles 




16 


Oct. 1838 


Nov. 


1839 


Nicolaief. 


Perseus. . 




18 


June 1839 


June 


1840 


Ditto. 


Endymion . 




12 


Sept. 1839 


Nov. 


9 9 


Ditto. 


Nearchus . . 




12 


9 J « > 


f 9 


9 9 


Ditto. 


Euroas . . . 




16 


June 1840 


July 


1842 


Ditto. 


Ptolemy . . 




18 


July 1842 


Sept. 


1845 


Ditto. 


Theseus . . 




18 


9 9 9 > 


9 9 


9 9 


Ditto. 


Achilles . . 




16 


From the Baltic. 






Orpheus . 




16 


Dec. 1842 


Sept. 


1845 


Sevastopol. • 


Ja8<Hi . . 




12 


Jan. 1847 


Oct. 


1850 


Ditto. 



€k)net2 . 
Latoshka 
Smelaya 
Drotig . 
Zabiaka 
Urcilaya 
Skulchwaya 
Opil . . . 
Soudjuk Kal^ 





Schooners. 






Sept. 


1834 


March 1835 


In Nicolaief. 


Feb. 


1837 


Juno 


1838 


Ditto. 


Oct. 


1838 


May 


1839 


Sevastopol. 


Nov. 


1837 


June 


1839 


Nicolaief. 


Oct. 


1838 


Aug. 


) ) 


Ditto. 


March 1844 


Sept. 


1845 


Ditto. 


9 9 

Oct. 


» > 
1849 


> > 
1 1 


> 9 

1852 


Built in Nia 



16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

8 

8 
16 
10 Formerly Vixen, taken in 1837. 



Cutters. 



Struya . . 
Lutch . . 




12 


Sept. 1834 


July 1835 


Built in Nicolaief. 




12 


9 ) > > 


> > f > 


IMtto. 


Legki . . 




12 


» > » » 


Sept. , , 


Ditto. 


Nerok . . 




10 


Oct. 1838 


July 1839 


Sevastopol. 


Skori . . 




12 


]March 1814 


Sept. 1845 


Nicolaief. 


Pospeshnoy 




10 


» > > » 


9 9 9 9 


Ditto. 


Provomoy . 




10 


> » 9 1 


9 9 9 9 


Ditto. 



Strela . 
Orianda 



10 
10 



Yachts. 

Sept. 1834 I April 1835 I Built in Nicolaief. 
July 1836 May 1837 Ditto. 



Peroun . 



Bombard. 
June 1839 I July 1842 I Built in Nicolaief. 
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List of tlie Russian Naval Forck iu the Black Sea in 
January, 1853 — continued. 

Steamers. 



Names of Steamers. 



Horse 
Power. 



Obtervations. 



Wladimir . 

Bessarabia 

Gromonosetz 

Crimea . 

Odessa 

Chersonesus 

Elbrns . . 
Tenikale . 
Toman 

Bayetz . . 
Mogutchi . 
Molodela . 
Cholchia . 
Grozni . . 
Sevenain Zvezon 
Peter the Great 
Andi . 
Dargo . 
Danube 
Pruth . 
Berdeansk 
Taganrog 
Inkerman 
Mobil . 
Meteor 
Ordinaretr 
Skromni 
Argonaut 
Vogin (Warrior) 
Vitiaz (Hero) 



400 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 

250) 
180/ 
180 

136 

136 

136 

120 

120 

120 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
90 
90 
90 
80 
60 
60 
40 
40 

250 

250 



Line steamers be- 
tween Odessa and 
Constantinople. 

Line steamers be- 
tween Odessa, 
Crimea, and 

Soukhoum Kale. 

[Employed on the 
coast of Circassia 
and for the forts 
on the coast. 



From England in 1848. 
From England in 1843. 

From England in 1848. 
Ditto in 1849. 

From England in 1889. 

Ditto in 1837. 

Built in Nicolaief, 1842. 
Ditto, in 1834. 

From England in 1834. 
) From England in 1845. 
I Packet boats. 
IFrom England in 1851. 
/River boats. 
>From England in 1845. 
/Packet boats. 

From Enjrland in 1838. 

Built in ( }^- 
I Nicolaief. i ]^' 
[Tugboats. \\^l 

From England in 1851. 
^Now building in the 
jlliames ; screw steamers. 






Gun-Boats. 

I'wenty-eight gun-boats built between 1841 and 1852 for service in the 
Danube. 

Transports^ 
Thirty vessels, measuring 10,627 tons, built from 1837 to 1852. 



The Empress Maria, 84 guns, was launched on the 2l8t of May, but will not be rigged 
for some months. 

The Bosphorus, 120 guns, has not been advanced since the day her keel was laid 
down, nor are the slips mads for the two other three-deckers that are to be commenced 
this year. 

There is no timber grown near Nicolaief; it comes down the Dniepr, and is employed 
in its green state. 

z 2 
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(B. ) 



FIELD MARSHAL COUNT ALEXANDER VASSILIAVITCH 
SUVOROFS DISCOURSE UNDER THE TRIGGER.' 



A SERIES OF IXSTRUCTIONS DRAWN BY HIMSELF, FOR THE USE OF 
THE ARMY UNDER HIS COMMAND, AFTER THE TURKISH WAR; 
AND SINCE TRANSMITTED BY ORDER OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO EVERY REGIMEN^T IN THE SERVICE. IT IS COMMONT.Y 
CALLED SUVOROF's CATECHISM. 



(Tlhe General is supposed to be inspecting the TJne and addressing Uie Tn^ops,) 

Heels close 1 Knees straight! A soldier must stand like a 
dart! I see the fourth— the fifth I don't see. A soldier's step is 
an archine^ — in wheeling, an archine and a half. Keep your 
distance well ! 

Soldiers, join elbows in front ! First rank three steps from the 
second — ^in marching, two ! 

Give the drum room ! 

Keep your ball three days : it may happen for a whole cam- 
paign when lead ° cannot be had ! 

Fire seldom — but fire sure ! 

Push hard with the bayonet 1 The ball will lose its way — the 
bayonet never 1 The ball is a fool— the bayonet a hero I Stab 
once : and off with the Turk from the bayonet ! Even when he's 
dead you may get a scratch from his sabre. 

If the sabre is near your neck, dodge back one step, and push 
on again. Stab the second I Stab the third ! A hero will stab 
half-a-dozen. 

* Published in the Appendices to rest their pieces. 
Dr. Clarkc*s Travels. — A discourse *• The Russian arcliino is 28 inches, 
under the trigger is the harangue * 'i1ie Russian soldiers buy their 

made by a general to liis troops when own lead, 
the lino is drawn out and the soldiers 
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Re sure your ball 's in your gun 1 If three attack you* stab the 
tirstj fire on the second^ and bayonet the third ! This seldom 
Viappens, 

In the attack there is no time to load again* When you fire, 
take aim at their guta ; and fire about twenty balls. Buy lead 
from your economy* — it costs little I AVe fire sure — we lose not 
one ball in thirty ; in the light artillery and heavy artillery not 
one in ten. 

If you see the match upon a gun, run up to it instantly — the ball 
will fly over your head^ — the guns are youi^ — the people are your& ! 
Down with *em upon the spot I pursue 'em* stab 'em I To the re- 
mainder ^ve quarter — ^ it's a sin to kill without reason ; they are men 
like you. Die for the honour of the Virgin Mary— for your mother*' 
— for all the royal family 1 The Church prays for those that die ; 
and those who survive have honour and rewanL Ofi^end not the 
peaceable inhabitant I he gives us meat and drink — the soldier is 
not a robber. Booty is a holy thing 1 If you take a camp^ it is all 
yours 1 If you take a fortress, it is all yours I At Ismael, be- 
sides other things, the soldiers shared gold and silver by handsful, 
and so in other places ; but, without order, n§ver go to booty 1 



i 



A battle on the field has three modes of attack. 



Ist. 



On the Wing 

Wliich is weakest. If a wing is covered by wood, it is nothing; 
a soldier will get through. Through a morass, it is more diffi- 
cult. Through a river you cannot run. All kind of intrencbmeut 
you may jump oven 

2nA The Attack in the Centre 



Is not profitable — except for cavalry, to cut them in pieces — or 

else they *11 crush you, 

3rd, The Attack behind 

Is very goo<l, only for a small corps to get round* Heavy battle 
in the field, against regular trooj>s. In squares, against Turks, 
and not in columns. It may happen against Turks, that a square 
of 500 men will be compelled to force its way through a troop of 
6000 or 7000, with the help of small squares on the flank. In 
iueh a case, it will extend in a column. But till now we had no 

* The trcftiiury of the nwrn. 

" Tlie tmtae ^ivqu by the Ru&eiaus to the emprcee. 
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need of it. There are the God-forgetting, windy, light-headed 
Frenchmen — if it should ever happen to us to march against them, 
we must beat them in columns. 

The Battle, tijx/n Ifitrenchments in the Field, 

The ditch is not deep — the rampart is not high — Down in the 
ditch ! Jump over the wall I Work with your bayonet 1 Stab ! 
Drive I Take them prisoners 1 Be sure to cut off the cavalry, if 
any are at hand ! At Prague the infantry cut off the cavalry ; 
and there were three-fold, and more, intrenchments, and a whole 
fortress ; therefore, we attacked in columns. . 

TJie Storm S 

Break down the fence 1 Throw wattles over the holes! Run 
as fast as you can ! Jump over the palisades ! Cast your fiiggots 
(into the ditch) ! Leap into the ditch ! Lay on your ladders ! 
Scour the columns ! Fire at their heads ! ily over the walls ! 
Stab them on the ramparts ! Draw out your line 1 Put a guard 
on the powder-cellars ! Open one of the gates ! The cavalry 
will enter on the enemy ! Turn his guns against him ! Fire down 
the streets ! Fire briskly I There's no time to run after them ! 
When the order is given, enter the town ! Kill everj' enemy in 
the street^s ! Let the chivalry hack them ! Enter no houses ! 
Storm them in the open places where they are gathering ! Take 
possession of the open places ! Put a capital guard ! Instantly 
put picxjuets to the gates, to the powder-cellars, and to tlie maga- 
zines ! When the enemy has surrendered, give him quarter ! 
When the inner wall is occupied, go to plunder ! 

There are three military talents. 

1st. T/ie Coup d: (Ell 

IIow to place a camp. IIow to march, ^^'here to attack, to 
chase, and to beat the enemy. 

2nd. Swiftness. 

The field-artillery must march half or a whole verst in front, 
on the rising ground, that it may not impede the march of the 
columns. When the column arrives, it will find its place agmn. 

' It is im|x)ssiblc in this tiansla- piTserve tlie brevity and energy' of 
tion, consistent!}' with fidelity, to the original Kussiun.*^ 
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Down hi 11^ aud on even ground, let it go iri a trot* Soldiers 
march in files, or four abreast, on account of narrow roads, streets, 
narrow bridges, and narrow passes, through marshy and swampy 
])laces ; and oaly when ready for attack draw up in platoons, to 
shorten the rear. When you march four abreastj leave a space 
between the companies. Never slacken your pace ! Walk on ! 
Play I Sing your songs ! Beat the drum ! When you have 
broken off ten vcrsts ^ the first company cast off their load, and lie 
down. After tliem the secund company ; and so forth, one after 
the other. But the first never wait for the rest I A line in columns 
will, on the march, always draw out. At four abreast, it will draw 
out one and a half more than its length. At two abreast, it will 
draw out double. A line one verst in length will draw out two, 
Two verets will draw out four ; so the first companies would have 
to wait for the othera half*an-hour, to no purpose. After the first 
ten versts, an hour'a rest The first division that arrived (upon 
the coming of the secoud) takes up its baggage, and moves fonsard 
ten or fifteen paces ; and if it passes through defiles on the march, 
fifteen or twi^nty paces. And in this manner division after divi- 
sion, that the hindmost may get rest The second ten versta, 
another hour*s rest, or more. If the third distance is less than 
ten versts, halve it, and rest three-quarters, half, or a quarter of 
an hour, that the children ^ may soon get to their kettles. So 
much for infantry. 

The cavalry marches before. They alight from their horses 
aiid rest a short time, and march more than ten vcrsts in one 
stage^ that the horses may rest in the camp* Tlie kettle-waggons 
and the tent-waggons go on before. When the brothers*' arrive 
the kettle is ready. The master of the mess instantly serves out 
the kettle. For breakfast four hours' rest, and six or eight hours 
at night, according as the road proves. When you draw near the 
enemy, the kcttlc-waggons remain with the tent-waggons, and 
wood must be prepared beforchaiul. 

By this manner of marching soldiers suffer no fatigue. The 
enemy does not expect us ; he reckons us at least a hundred versts 
distance, and when we come from fan two hundred, or three 
hundred, or more. We fall all at once upon him, like snow on the 
bead. His head turns. Attack instantly with whatever arrives^* 
— with what God sends. The cavalry^ instantly fall to work^ 



* This is a Russian mode of ex- 
prosaiou. To proceed ten versti*, tlicy 
say, Ti> break off ten. 

"^ Children and bmtherft; apiHilU- 
tiottjs given by Surdrof to his troops. 



' Wlmtever anives. Buvt'rof bcjgaa 
tho attack as soon as the colours 
nrrivoil, evcti il hu Lad but half a 
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hack and slash I Stab and drire I Cut them off I Don't gife 
them a moment's rest I 

3rd. MMrgy. 
One leg strengthens the other I One hand fortifies the other! 
By firing many men are killed I The enemy has also handa, but 
he knows not the Russian bayonet (alluding to the Turks) I Draw 
out the line immediately ; and mstantly attack with cold anna (the 
bayonet). If there is not time to draw out in line, attack, from the 
defile, the infantry with the bayonet ; and the cavalry will be at 
hand. If there be a defile for a verst, and cartridges o^ex your 
head, the guns will be yours I Commonly the cavalry makes the 
first attack, and the infantry follows. In general, cavalry must 
attack like infantry, except in swampy ground ; and there they 
must lead their horses by the bridle. Cossacks will go through 
anything. When the battle is gained, the cavaliy pursue and 
hack the enemy, and the infiintry are not to rcmun behind. In 
two files tliere is strength: in three files, strength and a half> 
l^e first tears, the second throws down, and the third perfects the 
work. 

Rules for Diet. 

Ilave a dread of the hospital I German physic stinks from afar, 
is good for nothing, and rather liurtfuL A Russian soldier is not 
used to it Messmates know where to find roots, herbs, and pis- 
mires. A soldier is inestimable. Take care of your health! 
Scour the stomach when it is foul 1 Hunger is the best medicine ! 
He who neglects his men — if an oflicer, arrest ; if a sub-oflSccr, 
lashes ; " and to the private, lashes, if he neglects himself. If loose 
bowels want food, at sunset a little gruel and bread. For costive 
bowels, some purging plant in warm water, or the liquorice-root 
Remember, gentlemen, the field physic of Doctor Bellypotski. " 
In hot fevers eat nothing, even for twelve days,** and drink your 
soldier's quas ^ — that's a soldier's physic In intermitting fevers 
neither eat nor drink. It 's only a punishment for neglect if deatli 
^ensues. In hospitals, the first day the bed seems soft; the 
second comes French soup ; and the third the brother is laid in 
his coflBn, and they draw him away I One dies, and ten com- 

^ Strcn«?tli ami a half. A common have Ixicn a manual of medicine, pub- 

uiode of expression in UnHsia. Su- lishcd for the use of the army, 

vorof aimed at the style and lanj^uago " Here he endeavours to couutoract 

of the common soldiers, which ren- a llussian prejudice, that is favour- 

dered his comjiosition often obscure. able to immoderate eating durin** 

" Jiashcs: the literal translation fevers. "^ 

is sticks. P A sour bcveraj^c, made of fer- 

" Professor Palks bupi>oaed this to mcntcd flour and water. 
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pauiona around him inhale his eKpiring breath. In camp, the sick 

aud feeble are kept in liuts, and not in villages : there the air is 
purer. Even without an hospital you raust not stint your money 
for medicine, if it can be bought j nor even for other necesearies. 
But all this is frivolous : we know how to preserve ourselves. 
Where one dies in a hundred with others* we lose not one in 
five hundred in the course of a month. For the healthy, drink, 
air, and food ; for the sick> air^ drinkj and food. Brothers, the 
enemy trembles for you ! But there is another enemy, greater 
than the hospital, — ^tlic damned " / dont kfiowJ'"^ Frum the 
half-mnfemng^ the guessing^ ('/^"j?i deceitful^ the jmlamritig^ er/id- 
voeation^ sqtwamishness, and mnseJise of " IJonl Awom?,*' many 
disasters originate. Staniraering, hackering,' and so forth ; it s 
shameful to relate I A soldier should be sound, brave, firm, 
decisive, true, honourable ! Pmy to God ! fn>ra Ilim come 
victory and miracles I God conducts us I God is our general! 
For the " / dont know " au officer \s put in the guard j a staff- 
officer is served with an arrest at home. Instruction is iif/ht ! Not 
instruction is darkness! The work fears its uiaater." If a peasiint 
knows not how to plough, the corn will not grow ! One wise man 
is worth three fools I and even three are little, give six ! and even 
six are little, give ten ! ^ One clever fellow will beat them all, 
overthrow them, and take them prisoners ! 

In the last campaign the enemy lost 75,000 well counted men 
— perhaps not much less tlian 100,000. He fought desperately 
and artfully, and we lost not a full thousand" There, brethren, 
you behold the effect of military instruction. 

Gentlemen, officers, what a triumph ! 

N.B, This translation has been rendered perfectly literal, so 
that effect is often sacrificed to a strict attention to the real signi- 
fication of the words, instead of introducing jmrallel phrases. 



'' 8uvi5rof hml so great iiii aversion 
to any pereon eayitii; '* I don't know," 
in answer \o lim qncsUiinR, tlmt hts 
litjciiiuc at most niad witSi ]mBsion^ 
Hb ortiocrs and eoldiera were m well 
awure of thl« Btngulju'ity, tiiat tlioy 
would hazard any answor insUmtly, 
iMjcnrate or not, rather tlian ventnrt! 
to incur his diai>leaBurc by profeashig 
ignorance* 

' Ilio words here are aome of thorn 
jiot to be translatisd, and Heetii to b« 
thu cmna;^c of liin own fancy, Thw 
linsHiaui^ lhein»««.d vcs cannot atlijc an 
o^[)licatiuu to thctu. 



' A Rnaaian proverb. 

^ tierti Suvr5n>f is a little in hi« 
favourite character of tlic buffoon. 
He f^enemlly closed his hanin^ea by 
e nclea v ourinjf to ex oi tc 1 an ;j;h Ler am \m% 
hiEj troojxj ; and thiti niode of forming 
a climax h a j4.-Gnlinr dianvcteriBtic 
of the conversation of the Rnssian 
boora. Jn this mapner: — "And not 
only of the IxxirB, but of tbe gentry ; 
and not ordy of the ijentry, but the 
f ioblc« ; iind not only of the TJobleHj 
but the enijieroiu" 

" A Hltglit 4^Xivgg<^ratiou of Hu- 
vuroPB. 
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ON THE TIMBER TRADE OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 

RUSSIA.* 



MoCT people will acknowledge it to be a matter of some diffiodty 
to turn the habitual course of trade into any new channel. For a 
century the forests of Lithuania exported by the Duna from Riga 
timber, and more especially masts; supplying thereby all the 
dockyards of Europe. The value of this branch of commerce 
amounted to about 2,000,000 roubles per annum. Each piece of 
timber passed through the hands of two sorters, who are an incor- 
porated body, and are responsible, by their oath, for the quality of 
the article. Tliese qualities varying in different countries, the 
merchants are in the habit of sending their t)rders to the principal 
sorters, naming the quantity and the quality which they require. 
These men then despatch a cutter to the spot, to select and appro- 
priate the timber according to the orders which they receive ; and 
the timber so selected is inspected afresh at Riga previous to 
shipment. This sorting or surveying is a joint-stock affair, the 
profits ujwn which go to a general fund, and are divided at the 
end of the year. There are two modes of bargaining with the 
wood-growers : either by purchasing of them a certain number of 
trees, chosen by a competent judge, or by taking an entire wood 
on lease, with the right of felling such trees as may from time to 
time suit the lessee ; in which latter case the price is regulated 
according to the quantity of timber removed, charging so much 
for masts and so much for planks. The time for felling the trees 
is in the months of October and November; and although it 
would be better to postpone it until the sap shall have left the 
trees, yet, at a further period of the season, the snow would render 
the woods almost inaccessible : and it is necessary to avail one's 
self of the drawing or sledging, just in time to bring away the 
timber already cut Nevertheless, the felling sometimes continues 
until the month of January, or even February. Despite the care 
of the surveyor, 10 per cent, may reasonably be deducted from the 

* From Hagciueister's Kqort on iLe Commerce of New Russia. London, 
1836, p. 120. 
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original cost of timber on account of the occasional felling of trees 
lAhat are objectionable; whicb are left on the lani It is com- 
monly understood that masts of this description shall be left to the 
land-owner, and that no more shall be paid for than are taken 
away. The timber intended for Riga is all lopped and trimmed 
on the spot ; and ujion the breaking up of the ice in the Dniepr 
or in the Beresina (near to which rivers the greater part of the 
woods are situated} the timber is launched, in order afterwards 
tliat it may be sent down the Duna to Riga. It is only from the 
nearest forests that timber can be delivered at Riga in the same 
year in which it is felled ; for with reference to the more distant, a 
second land-carriage betwixt the l>niepr and the Duna becomes 
indisjtensable. It often happens that, the time to complete the 
squaring of the timber during the first winter being insufficient, 
advantage is taken of the delay caused by the frosty in the break- 
ing up of the ice of the Duoa, to complete it. By this means the 
timber arrives at Riga in the fine seaaon, and is fit for immediate 
sliipment. 

The thinning of the forests of Lithuania has compelled the 
fellers to move gradually farther and farther southward. Even 
now hot few maiden forests are to be found near the river in the 
government of Minsk ; and the supplies of timber are now chiefiy 
furnished by the government of Tcheniigof and of Kief The 
timber trade must, therefore, necessarily be driven into the hands 
of the Southern Russians. In lieu of transporting the timber, as 
before, against the current of the Dniepr, and of a long journey 
over land, it is now abandoned to the stream, and thus floats 
rapidly down to Kherson, where it arrives between May 15 and 
July L 

The masts and bulks are commonly fastened together in rafts 
of 100 pieces each, and are managed by fuur or five men. 
Planks and staves are conveyed by means of large barks, manned 
with fifteen or sixteen men, Tlie expense of water-carriage is 
about 25 roubles each for large masts. The vessels that are with- 
out decks cost as much as 1200 roubles; those that are decked 
are worth double this sum ; but owing to their inability to re- 
ascend the river, are usually sold at Kherson for a few hundred 
roubles each. The merchants of Odessa have not aa yet directed 
much of their attention to the timber trade ; either because grain 
chiefly occupies their attention, or because of the want of proper 
experience on the ^Kirt of the speculators ; the first purchases of 
nnists at Kherson, for the arsenals at Toulon and at Carthagena, 
proved disiistrous in their results. Nevertheless, as Odessa poa* 
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868868 8onie Very rich hou8e8, with whom it is become almost a 
point of duty to open fresh outlets to the commerce of the country^ 
and since bad harvests have obliged other houses to direct their 
capital to articles till then almost unknown, the timber trade at 
Kherson has progressed very rapidly. In 1833 the value of the 
timber and wood exported from that place amounted to 1,000,000 
roubles, or nearly 180,000Z. In 1834 many ships loaded with 
masts and staves for France and Spain. The great saving effected 
in the charges of transportation to ports of shipment, as well as 
on freights, will render it impossible for the trade of Riga, hence- 
forward, to compete with that of the Black Sea, in supplying the 
south of Europe, where the consumption (of staves more particu- 
larly) is very great. Kherson is able to obtain timber from the 
very same forests which supply Riga^ at from 20 to 30 per cent, 
cfieaper^ owing to the loss of interest on the capital employed, 
six months being the intermediate time of its arrival at Kherson, 
whilst the passage to Riga occupies at least twenty months. 
Besides, on landing the timber from the Dniepr, it remains a long 
time exposed to the air before being again launched in the Duna, 
which cannot fail to injure it. A sorter, or surveyor, from Riga, 
is already established at Kherson, for the purpose of placing the 
timber trade on the same footing as in the former city. He b 
accompanied by twelve Lithuanian labourers, practised in the 
trimming of masts, which are prepared on the spot where they 
are felled. A skilful workman will not be able to trim a laige 
mast in less than a week. Excepting pine planks, which are 
sawn in the town, all other sorts of timber are sent to Kherson 
ready trimmed. The largest masts shipped hence are not more 
than about 20 palms in diameter, and about 85 feet in length. 
Those of larger dimensions, being purchased chiefly for Holland, 
are sent of course to Riga, but there is no doubt of the possibility 
of conveying them to Kherson with as much facility as to the 
former place. Even the smaller masts, which are all very cheap, 
are very superior in quality to, and much more durable than, those 
of Moldavia, Tuscany, and the Adriatic. The Oak, on the con- 
trary, like that of Moldavia, is too soft for ship-building ; never- 
theless for staves it is certainly superior to that of the Romagna. 
These staves are cut from six to eight feet in length, and six 
inches broad, by two and a half to three inches thick. They are 
sold in lots of sixty, called shocks, the cost of one of which shocks, 
at Kherson, of six feet, was, in 1834, about 37 roubles. They 
can, however, l)e had of all dimensions, by apprising the seller 
iHjforehaud in the months of August and September. 
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In addition to t\w timlM^r dcstinetl for ship-liuildinp", wmni of 
almodt erery shape is brnurfht from the greatest pnrt of S^iuthern 
Russia for buildiiifr, and for other purposes. This trade is in the 
hands of speculators from Kherson, iitid is carried ori at places 
where the timber is felled; it is only the timber intefided for 
foreign shipment, and certain sorts, ttmt would find but a very 
limited sate at home, that are ordered beforehand, Igreu ami 
iSakhovka, the one above, the other below, the cataracts of the 
iDtneprj are important places for the trade in wood. jVt these places, 
the carmen of tlie environs, w ho fetch fish and salt from the ports 
of the Sea of Azof, load the wood that has come down the Dniepr ; 
in this manner it comes to the same price m that which is brought 
down tlie Volga and the Don in small qnantitie^. But it is 
pro liable that, in time, the oak of Kasan, which now supplies the 
shipyards of the North, will be obtainable by this last>-meutioned 
'route. The forests, with which the mount^iins of the Crimea are 
covered, furnish ttv the shipyard of Sevastopol excellent building 
timber and much firewood ; Odessa, in particular, which procures 
it from the north of Bessarabia, likewise consumes a great deal of 
it ; still, as a great j^rt of this hitter province is entirely stripped 
of woodf it is under the necessity of supplying itself from Mtddavia, 
especially from the district of Kiatra, which is very woody, and 
which exjiorts wood also to Onstantinoplc, Bessarabia derives 
from thence only firewood ; but building-timber, masts, planks, and 
staves, are sent down the Serct (a river which separates Moldavia 
from Wallachia), and find a vent at Galatz, whence they are sent 
off in great rafts to Constantinople ; and, before the Sultan pro- 
hihit4Hl it, these articles were sent from tlience into Egypt In 
1832 the value of these exports amounted to more than 500,000 
francs. The masts of Moldavia arc of a very inferior quality 
compared with those of Russia ; but many vessels buy them at 
Constiintinople, because they are so very cheap. Neither ts the 
oak fur ship^huilduig so hard as that of Bulgaria^ which, on this 
account^ is generally preferred. In general^ a great quantity of 
timber is imported from Bulgaria into Ismail aijd into lleni, as, 
for the last five years, that article has not been burthened with any 
duty, and it forms one of the most important branches of commerce 
at both plac!*:*s. Rumelia likewise exports a considerable quantity 
of timber, esixicially staves, from the port of Bourgaa 
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COMMERCE OF PORTS OF CRIMEA, 1852.» 



I. Port of Eupatoiua. 

There was imported into this port in 1852 — 

Goods 132,902 S. R. 

Cx>in ^2,240 S. R. 

Total .... 135,142 S. R. 
Exports — 

Russian produce . . . 266,719 S. R., 
and no coin. 

31 foreign vessels entered the port of Eupatoria. 

The coasting trade presented the following numbers : — Arrivals, 
189 — of which, 1 from Petersburg. Departures, 188 — of which, 
5 for Petersburg. 

II. Akmeshed. — III. Sevastopol. — IV. Balaclava. — V. Yalta, 

These four ports have only a coasting trade. 



Akmeshed 
Sevastopol 
Balaclava 
Yalta . . 



Number of Coutera. 





452 

66 



Departures. 



466 
10 

62 



Besides, steamers anchored 49 times in the port of Yalta. 
The coasters brought and discharged in these four ports, besides 
provisions for the state, goods of the following value : — 



Akmeshed 
Sevastopol 
Balaclava 
Yalta . . 



Brought. 



S. R, 

1,051,451 
137,408 



Took away. 



6. R. 

3,883 

107,793 

749 

130,315 



* Trade and Navigation of the Crimea for 1852, from the * Journal de St. 
IMtersbourg.' 
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VI. Theodosu. 

The imports into the port of Thcodosia in 1852 were- 

Goods 137,822 S.R. 

Coin 10,841 S.R. 



Total 144,663 8. R. 



Exports — 



Goods 57,237 S.R. 



Foreign vessels . 
Coasters . . . 



ArriTaU. 



97 
144 



D^partnrw. 



14 

229 



The coasters brought goods, 150,823 S. R. ; and loaded to a 
value of 96,862 S. R. 



VII. Kertch. 

1862 : Foreign Imports . . Goods 

Coin . 



40,395 S. R. 
2,900 S. R. 



Total 43,275 S. R. 

Exports 41,386 S. R. 

and no coin. 

113 foreign vessels arrived, and 73 left: of these 113 arrivals, 
52, after passing quarantine at Kertch, entered the Sea of Azof 
The coasting trade had 1111 arrivals, and 1094 departures. 

The coasters brought, in 1852— goods, 834,671 S. R., besides 
stores to the account of the state. They loaded goods 359,418 S. R. ; 
of salt from the Lakes of Kertch, 1,464,140 poods were sent 
from the Lakes of Kertch to the ports of the Sea of Azof; 91,435 
poods to the Black Sea ; and 74,775 poods to Petersburg : — total, 
1,630,360 poods ; which makes 911,445 poods more than in 1851, 
and 576,020 poods more than in 1850. This is the largest expor- 
tation of salt that has ever been made ; for even in 1837 the 
exports only reached 1,431,975 poods. 

The reduction of the excise, and the permission to pay for it in 
the ports of the Sea of Azof, are the causes of this increase in the 
export of salt to the interior of the empire. 
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Re8umii 

It results, from the accounts given above, that the commeroe of 
the Crimea was more important in 1852 than in 1851. The reason 
was the good harvest of 1852. The export of its production was 
on a larger scale, and consequently the import was larger ; more 
cottons and mixed Turkish silks were imported into Theodoina ; 
more fruits and tobacco to Eupatoria ; more coal to KertdL Tlie 
export of wheat and other grains was also larger ; also of walnut- 
wood from Theodosia, and more linseed and wool, and tallow and 
butter, from Eupatoria. The increase in commercial a£Gadrs, of 
course, occasioned activity in the shipping. 

The coasting trade, always more important in the Crimean 
ports than foreign commerce, has continued slowly to improve, as 
may be seen from the following tables for 1851 and 1852. 

I. Foreign Commkrce. 



KiH»atoria . 
r»ixlaolAV)i . 
TIiciHk«ia . 
Kcrtch . . 

Total . 



Value of CjOOiIs. 



Impurtations. 



1851. 



119,280 

()48 

04,832 

35,353 



250,122 



1852. 



132,002 

133i822 
40,305 



307,119 



ExporUtioiu. 



1851. 



120,070 

44^033 
21,077 



102,689 



1852. 



206,710 

57,237 
41,386 



365,342 



Less coin was imported in 1852 than in 1851 ; it was 15,981 S. B. 
More was exported. 



Eupatoria 
r>alaclava 
ThciKlosia 
KcTtcli . 

Total . 



N«vig»tk)n. 


AxrfvaU. 


'Depwtarw. 


1851. 


1852. 


1851. 


1852. 


22 
3 

50 
108 


30 

07 
113 


14 

10 
04 


31 

14 
73 


180 


240 


8H 


108 
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II. Coasting Trade. 



Akmeshed 

Euiifttoria 

Sevastopol 

Balaclava 

Yalta . . 

Theodosia 

Kertch . 

Total . 



Value of Merchandise. 



Importationa. 



1851. 



243,097 
757,920 
4,162 
177,290 
94,832 
877.285 



2,154,586 



1852. 



116,878 
1,051,451 

137,408 
150,823 
834,671 



2,291,231 



Exportationa. 



1851. 



380 

199,799 

143,522 

2,190 

85,153 

44,933 

266,378 



742,355 



1852. 



3,883 
262,410 
107,793 
749 
130,315 
96,862 
359,419 



961,431 



Akmeshed 

Eujiatoria 

Seva8to[>ol 

Balaclava 

Yalta . . 

Theodosia 

Kertch . 

Total . 



Departures. 



1851. 



2 

195 

463 

15 

84 

247 

1,038 

2,044 



1852. 



5 

188 

466 

10 

62 

229 

1,094 

2,054 



Arrivals. 



1851. 



1 

187 

483 

12 

96 

201 

1,053 

2,033 



1852. 



5 

189 

452 

7 

66 

144 

1,111 

1,974 
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ADVANTAGES LIKELY TO ACCRUE TO THE TRADE OF THE 
DANUBE FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FREE PORT AT 
THE ST. GEORGE'S MOUTH OF THE RIVER. 



The subject of the opening of the Danube is so intimately 
connected with the countries about which I have written, that I 
think it will be interesting to the public to read the following 
memorandum which has just been sent home by Mr. Cunningham, 
the English Consul at Galatz, and a merchant at that port 



MEMORANDUM. 

As the navigation of the Danube forms one of the Four 
Points to be settled between the Allies and Russia, there can be 
little doubt that the present war will not terminate without the 
navigation of that river being placed on a clear, secure, and last- 
ing footing, and such as to encourage the investment of capital in 
mercantile enterprises in the vicinity of this river. Further, that 
those nations interested in the trade and navigation of the river 
will adopt proper means not only to remove all material impedi- 
ments to the navigation in the first instance, but also that they 
will provide a permanent fund, by a tax on vessels frequenting the 
river or otherwise, to keep the channels in the best state for the 
security and despatch of shipping ; and will further make such 
arrangements as shall appear most conducive to the extension of 
the trade of the countries situate along its banks. 

No one measure would conduce more to the facility of the trade 
and navigation of the river, to the prosperity of the countries on 
the Lower Danube, and to the extension of their agriculture, than 
the formation of a free port at the mouth of the river Danube. 

In order to understand the advantages which a free port at the 
mouth of the Danube would confer on the trade of the river, it is 
necessary to state how it is carried on at present, and the diffi- 
culties it has to contend with, particularly in the export trade in 
grain. 

All the grain of Wallachia is exported from Ibraila. 

All the grain of Moldavia is exported from Galatz. 
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All the grain of Bulgaria which goes out by the Danube b ex- 
ported from Matchin. 

Note. — In spring, when the water in the Danube is high, some small 
sea-going yessels go up to Silistria to load Bulgarian wheat, 
and to Giurgevo to load Wallachian wheat. 

All the grain of Bessarabia which goes out by the Danube is 
shipped from Reni and Ismail. 

ITie grain, the produce of one of these provinces, cannot be 
brought to any other province, not even for shipment, but the vessel 
must go to the port where the grain is in order to receive it. 

This state of things causes much trouble, inconvenience, and 
expense to the merchant, as the merchant residing in one of the 
towns mentioned (generally in Galatz) may be shippmg grain 
from all these ports at one time, without being able to ascertain 
the quality or condition of the grain he is shipping at any port 
excepting at the place where he resides. It is also inconvenient 
and expensive to shipmasters, who must first call at Galatz for 
orders, and may afterwards be sent to any of the ports mentioned. 

Galatz and Ibraila are called free ports by their respective 
governments, but most improperly so : first, grain and tallow can- 
not be brought from Wallachia into Galatz, nor from Moldavia 
into Ibraila ; the importation of these two articles into Moldavia or 
Wallachia from any quarter whatever, even for exportation, is 
prohibited. It follows therefore that the grain of Turkey cannot 
be warehoused in Galatz or Ibraila for exportatioa As grain 
forms nine-tenths of the export trade of the Danube, it follows 
that the name of Free Port is altogether illusory. 

Excepting the above two articles, and salt, all other articles 
may be brought into Galatz and Ibraila, and exported without 
payment of duty, provided the following forms be observed. Oil 
introducing the article it must be declared for exportation, and it 
must not be sold. If sold, the buyer must pay duty on exporting 
the article. But it must be observed that all articles the pro- 
duction of Moldavia and Wallachia are brought into Galatz and 
Ibraila respectively by land without payment of duty, and the 
duty is only paid on being exported by water fit)m the so-called 
free port 

It is scarcely necessary to add that as in Turkey and Russia 
there is no pretension to a ft^e port, the duty on all articles sent 
into either of these countries would have to be paid on entering, 
and again on being exported. '^The introduction of grain into 
Uussia b prohibited. 

2a2 
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It must be evident that it would be very advantageous to the 
export trade of the Danube, which is at present almost entirely 
confined to grain, to have some one jioint where the grain from 
all the different shipping ports could be brought forward in river 
craft, and there loadi^l on board of sea-going vessels. This can 
only be effected liy having a free port established. But this free 
port would be eiiually advantageous for im])orts, which, being 
brought to one jilace, could be more conveniently sent forward to 
their various ports of destination along the Danube. 

As steam jiower for river navigation has such an evident advan- 
tage over sailing vessels, it is quite behind the age to take sailing 
vessels 100 miles up a river for cargo, when the cargo can be 
brought down more easily and economically to the mouth of the 
river by steam ; it is therefore apparent that, in seeking to estsr 
hli^h a free jx^rt on the Danube for the first timejXi ought to be 
placed as near as possible to the sea. For this reason the free 
jK)rt should he placed either at the Sulina mouth or at the St 
George's nioutk As, however, Sulina consists only of a narrow 
strip of land between the river and a marsh, and as that strip is 
subject to be ovei-flowed, Sulina is not suited for the site of a town. 
At the St. (leorge's mouth, on the right bank of the river, the land 
is high and well suited for the enaction of a town, therefore the 
free port should in preference be placed there. It is probable 
that, on application being made, the Turkish Government would 
grant the riglits of a fret* port to the whole of the island Kuselm 
fonned by the l)anuk% the branch called Donnawitza, the lake 
Ramsim, and the si^a, Kven on the left bank, on the island of St. 
George, the ground is much higher than at Sulina. At the outset 
the St. Georgia's mouth presents a difficulty in comiwrison to that of 
Sulina, namely, whereas the Sulina mouth has only a single bar of 
about 150 yanls broad, tlie St. George's mouth has kinks extending 
out fully a mile ; but, as the entranct^ into the St. George's has never 
been carefuUf/ tfurvet/eJ, it is not known whether a channel may 
not extend all the way out, which only requin»s to be marketl out 
by buoys ; but in every case there can Ik? no doubt that a channel 
could be ojKMied up and kept open, at an expense which would fall 
very light on the number of vessels likely to enter it, in comjiarison 
to the heavy li^'hterage which they have hitherto had to pay at 
Sulina. The St. George's branch is much finer than the Sulina : 
it discharges at lt»ast ten times more water than the Sulina does, 
and this shouhl reiul(M- it easy to make a deejKir channel than at 
Sulina ; it is nmch l)roader, and then»fore would aftbrd more ae- 
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commodation for shipping. It may be asked why, when the St 
Geoi^ ]Nresents so many advantages over the Sulina, no attempt 
has been made to render these advantages available ? but when it 
18 conadered that Russia only held the left bank of this branch, 
while Turkey held the right bank, whereas Russia held both sides 
of the Sulma branch, it is evident that it was for the advantage of 
Russia to keep the St. George closed, and thus have the whole 
trade of the Danube under her control. 

To show precisely the disadvantage of having to ascend tlie 
river with sailing vessels to receive cargo, it may be stated that 
sailing vessels seldom arrive from Sulina at Galatz in less 
than fourteen days, and not unfrequently they take a month 
to come up. Again, in going down, what between putting part 
of their cargo into lighters in order to go over the shoals 
in the river, and what by grounding and getting the vessel off 
again, three weeks or a month are frequently consumed between 
Galatz and Sulina. But the best proof is in the rates of freight, 
as a vessel, obtaining 12«. per quarter from Galatz to England, 
would take cargo from the mouth of the Danube to England for 
Ss. per quarter. 

No doubt a vessel might save much time by being towed up the 
river by a steamer ; but there would always be danger of the vessel 
grounding, and part of the cargo would always have to be put into 
lighters. The steamer could bring down four times more grain in 
proper barges than the vessel could carry, and in less time. 

The uncertain political position of the Danube, and the diffi- 
culties and delays caused by quarantines, have hitherto prevented 
steam navigation from taking any considerable extension in that 
river ; in fact, there have not yet been any steamers exclusively for 
the trade of the PrincipaUties and Bulgaria. The steam naviga- 
tion on the Lower Danube at the commencement of the present 
war with Russia was as follows : — The Imperial Royal Danube 
Steam Navigation (^^ompany of Vienna despatch a steamer weekly 
from Vienna to Galatz, and vice versa. A steamer went weekly 
both up and down between Galatz and Tumo Severin, on the 
Wallachian side of the river; and a steamer weekly between 
Galatz and Skella (Jladova, on the Turkish side of the river. 
Besides these steamers, this Company had occasionally tug- 
steamers between this place and Calafat ; and within the last four 
years it has had a number of iron barges, called shlepfsy on the 
Lower Danube, to be towed by steamers, for the conveyance of 
grain and other merchandise. The Austrian Lloyd's Steam Com- 
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pany of Trieste had steamers performing rix voyages monthly 
between Galatz and Constantinople: this Company also kept a 
steamer plying between Galatz and Ibraila. The Russians had a 
steamer perfomung two voyages monthly between Galats and 
OdesBiL 

When, however, the trade and navigation of the Danube dudl 
have been placed on a satisfactory and permanent footing, there can 
be litde doubt that the companies having steamers on the Danube 
will increase their number, so as to meet the requirements of trade ; 
or, should such not be the case, other companies will be esta- 
blished, as capital cannot be long wanting for an investment wfaidi 
ofiers at once security and good returns. 

Until the war between Russia and Turkey in 1828, grain and 
tallow from the Principalities could only be sent to Con8tantino[de. 
Certain Turkish commissioners came yearly to the provinces and 
purchased grain, fixing their own price for it, and tiiat price was 
so low as not to be remunerative (o the cultivator. Consequentiy, 
very little grain was then grown in the Principalities, and it was 
harvested and brought to market in a most careless manner, having 
a great deal of earth and dirt mixed with it, and the quality was 
very bad. 

By the Treaty of Adrianople, the Russians gave free trade to the 
Principalities and the cultivation of grain was extended. So soon 
as the exportation of grain from the Principalities began to take 
a certain extension, the Russian Government perceived the double 
error it had committed, and endeavoured to correct it: this 
double error was, first, the trade of the Principalities was increased, 
and the attention of Europe was thereby called to them ; secondly,, 
the grain exported from the Principalities came into competition 
and lowered the price of the grain of the Russian ports on the 
Black Sea. For this end the Russians prevented the establishment 
of a general entrepot on the Danube; they imposed vexatious 
quarantine regulations on shipping and merchandise; and they 
prevented the removing of banks and shoals and other impedi- 
ments to the navigation of the river. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements and impediments, 
the exportation of Moldavia and Wallachia by Galatz and Ibraila 
down the Danube in the year 1852 had reached the following 
quantities : — 
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Wheat 

Indian Com . . . 

Rye 

Barley 

MUlet 

Total 



Galatz. 



IbraiU. 



Quarteni. 

187,555 

329,279 

96,900 

468 



614,202 



Quarters. 

343,584 

725,259 

1,296 
80,278 

5,180 



1,155,597 



Total 



Quarters. 

531,139 

1,054,538 

98,196 

80,746 

5,180 



1,769,799 



The exportation of grain from Turkey, and consequently from 
Bulgaria, was prohibited until the year 1839, when the expor- 
tation was allowed by the treaty of commerce made between 
Turkey and England in that year. The exportation of grain from 
Bulgaria by the Danube has made very little progress hitherto, 
and not more than 200,000 quarters of grain of all sorts have 
been exported by the Danube in any one year. 

There are many reasons no doubt for this want of progress ; 
among which are, the improper interference of the Turkish 
Government, which has abeady forbidden the exportation of grain 
four diflFerent times, under pretext that there was a scarcity of 
grain in Turkey ; the interference of pashas and other Turks in 
authority, who are always endeavouring to have a monopoly of the 
grain trade of their districts ; also the insuflficient protection of 
the cultivators. But another reason, and which had great influence, 
was the want of a proper place for shipping on board of sea-going 
vessels, as there is no place on the Turkish side of the Danube 
with suitable warehouses, and Turkish grain was not allowed to be 
warehoused in Wallachia or Moldavia.. 

Little doubt can be entertained, that inquiry will be made into 
the causes which prevent the extension of agriculture in Turkey 
for the purpose of removing them, and that, in consequence, the 
exportation of grain from Bulgaria will increase rapidly. 

Grain of Bessarabia is exported from Reni and Ismail on the 
Danube, but by far the larger portion of the produce of that 
province goes to Odessa for shipment, being attracted to that 
place by the lower rate of freights which prevails there than on 
the Danube. Were the freights from the Danube reduced to the 
same rates as those from Odessa, there can be little doubt that 
nearly the whole of the grain produced in Bessarabia would be 
brought to the Danube for shipment. The quantity of gram 
exported from Ismail is larger than what is exported from Beni ; 
in the year 1852 the quantity exported from these two ports may 
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have amounted to 400,000 quarters. It is proper to obeerre, 
that although Ismail is situate on the Kilia branch of the Danube, 
yet the vessels at present frequenting that port enter and go out 
by the Sulina branch, and would consequently go by the St George's 
were it rendered more commodious. 

From what has been stated it results that the quantity of grain 
exported from the Danube in 1852 was : — 

Imperial Qnarten. 

FromOalatz 614,202 

„ Ibraila 1,155,597 

„ Bulgaria (about) 200,000 

„ Bessarabia 400,000 

2,369,799 

But the production of- Moldavia and Wallachia goes on increasing 
at the rate of about five per cent, yearly, and should this free port be 
obtained, a further impetus will be given to the exportation by the 
reduction of freights. For the same reason it may be expected 
that the exportation of Bessarabia by the Danube will be greatly 
increased, as produce, in place of being carried to Odessi, will be 
brought to the Danube for shipment Then as regards Bulgaria, 
taking into account internal impediments to cultivation, which may 
be expected to be removed, and facilities to exportation and lower 
freights, it cannot be doubted that the production and exportation 
of grain from Bulgaria will increase very rapidly. For these 
reasons it may safely be reckoned, that ten years after the 
establishment of peace, and a convenient tree port near the mouth 
of the Danube, the following quantities of grain will be exported 
fix)m the Danube : — 

Imperi&I Quarters. 

From Wallachia 2,000,000 

„ Moldavia 1,000,000 

„ Bulgaria 1,500,000 

„ Bessarabia 1,000,000 

5,500,000 

Regarding the present manner of bringing forward grain for 
shipment on board of sea-going vessels, it is to be observed that 
all the grain shipped from Galatz comes forward to that place by 
land. Of that shipped from Ibraila, not over one-fifth comes 
forward by land ; the rest is brought down the Danube by river 
craft, called kerlatze^ from Calafat, Islas, Giurgevo, Calarrach, 
&c. Latterly, the Vienna Danube Steam Navigation Company 
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has occasioiially brought down grain from Upper Wallachia in 
ahlepfs or iron barges. Of the grain shipped from Bulgaria, a por- 
tion is shipped fr^m Silistria by small vessels, which go up to that 
place in spring when the water is high ; the remainder is brought 
dowDy by kerlatze, fr*om Widdin, SistoTe, Bustchuk, &c, to 
Matchin, for shipment. At Matchin some warehouses have lately 
been built. The grain shipped from Bessarabia is all brought for- 
ward to Reni and Ismail by land. 

The rate of freight, by kerlatze, ftx)m Calafat to Ibraila, in the 
course of the last four years, has ranged from P. 60 — P. 120 of 
the G. S. per 1000 okes, equal per quarter to 2«. 2d. to As, Sd. ; 
but P. 80 per 1000 okes may be taken as the usual freight, or 
per quarter 2s. 10</., for conveyance the distance of 300 miles 
English. The freight charged by the Austrian Danube Steam 
Company for conveying grain in iron barges, towed by steamers 
from Calafat to Ibraila, varies according to the season and de- 
mand, but may be taken on an average at 30 kreutzers per 100 
funti, 4^. per imiierial quarter. The kerlatze, or river craft, per- 
form a voyage from Ibraila up to Calafat, empty and back with a 
cargo of grain, in alxmt two months. A steamer towing shlepfs 
can perfonii the same voyage in ten days. 

The freight from Galatz to England may be taken as 50 fer 
cent. high(;r than the freight from Odessa to England ; thus, 
when freight from Odessa is 7s. per quarter, the freight fix)m 
Galatz is 10s. 6d. : these are low freights. But were there a port 
at the St. George's mouth, the freight fix)m thence to England 
could never be more than from Odessa, but would probably be 
10 per cent. less. Thus allowing Is. or Is. 6d. per quarter for 
freight from Galatz to St. George, there would be a saving, when 
fr*eights were low, of at least 2*., and when freights were high 
5*. to 6*. per quarter, in favour of bringing grain to the ships, in 
place of sending the ships to the grain. 

There would also be a great saving on the Insurance, and in 
the time of sending the merchandise to market. 

Charles Cunningham. 

OaMz, Apiil 4, 1855. 
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1831^ 134. Ad^ CAmbHdge, 1S33^ 12«. Ediuhtirpch. ISSt, 1S«. Pqblto, 
183B, 13«,etf. BriiioV 1838, 12*. Uvcitji»1, 1S3T, Ifij.M NftWCifltlu, 
ISaa, l&i. BinDinKhftin, ISSB, IS. Qd. Olu^w, 1SI'>. i5#. PljmoaClv 
1S41, ISf. BiL Madch4iter, 1S42, lOr, R^ Cork, 1S43, 13ji. Y&rlt. 1S14, 
SOt, Ctmhrid^, lS4a. 12*. Sonthamptoii, ISiaj JIM. Olfold, 1S4T, ISi- 
Sw«ii«% 1848, 9m. Blmilngbarii, 1849, 10». Edtnburfh. iSSa, lfi«. 
Ipftwtcb, 1B51, lei. U. B«lfK3t, 1S&2, 15<. Hall, ie&3, tO«. Qei. 

BEOGDEN'S (Rav. Jab.) IlluRtratioB» of the Lilargy and Ritnal 

flf tbft Uultod ChnroJi of Engtaad mud IreUtid. Bcini; Senoous tnd 
SUtonnH f«lMted from the Workfl of flmiaent Dlrfim of lbs iTth 
CaBtufy, 8 Yola. rout Bvo. 2l5. 

^ (MhoUc Safeguardfl ftjEitiiiiit the Enrore, ConnptioM, 

■ad Ho«ltifl#of the Church of ihnm.: lit^tif? Sprmim* md Tmcla seleeted 
from the Worka of ecitnent Dl vineA of tha 17th C«d tm7 . Ssamd EdUion 
With rrofufl &nd tDdu. S Yoli. Svd, d&t. 




BUNBimrS (C. J. F.) JaiiiTml of & Bfl^deiic« ti tbo Ctt^ of Good 

Tlo]>B ; with Exruriii^ni into tba Interior, and IIdIh tm. lh« Niitar«I 
Uiakiry &u4 ^aUv« Trlbe» of Uw Coimtiy. Wooddilik FovldY«w fin, 

BUITTAN (JoHK) and Oliver CromwelL 8^eet MOffT»^lii«ft 

BUBOHERSH'S (I^rd) Memoir of the Opemlioti« of the Allied 
ArmliW ufid«r Prints l!e]iw*ri»iibDi^ and MurnbAf Uliiehgr doilLig tJio 
Utt«r end iiflStMi. 8ti>. sU. 

Early Cumpnigni of Ibo Dake of WeUIngton in 

PnrtagK) mud Bpntn. &T4. S*. 6(t 

BURN*S (LtJTOT.-Coi.) French and ERgliah Diatlonuy of Kival 
BURXE9' (Sm ALKiANura) Joomej to the Citj of CyKMjJ. 
BUBNS' (HoBiKT) Life. Br Jobh Qimm L^osmah* i\M 

I<f(<K?n« Fca}9, ^VQ. Sir. 

BOEB^S (G. D.) Inatmcliaiis in Pimctiod SnrrejiBg, Topogra- 

BUJTOK'S (SiE FowBLi) MemoiiB. With SelectfoM from his 
CorrwipoadflDK. Bj hi* a<jii, /'ptw-iA Editim. &to. 16#.; or, /ltpt**ir 
mmm. Ft>8ieTo. St.@tf. 

BTBOFS (LoBj>} Life and LeiterB. By Thomas Moore. Platea. 

e Voli. Feap. Svn, iSf. Or, Una Vohim«, royal &w 14j. 



Poetical WotXe. Pktcfl. 

Or, Oaij Voluaie. Royal 8ir&. 13if, 

Pocket EdiliOD. 8 Voli. 24nio- 



10 Yolfl. F<sap, Sra 50*. 
2Da. 



DtuQai, 2 Ybti, Uappo tuid Don Juaa 

Tftlea and Poemi. 2 VcJa. 



Childe Harold's Pilgriinage, Bluatrated Edition. 

Witt ao Tlgnettem. Ctoito Brft. lOi.&d. 

Beautiea — ^Poetry %nd Prose. Fcap. Sto, 3*. 

BUTTMAN\S LEXILOOUS; or, n Critical ExammatioiL of the 

jM4?atilii^ &nd EtjTnolf^irT of mmneroini Gn>«k Wcrdi and Fiwasoi^ 
fnti'ridt'tl phm'L pally for H ami! r and Uesiod. Tmn^ilated, aad edited, vfth 
Ex]^1jii]iit«ir7 Noted and copious Ibdaxes^ hy Bev. J. IL FiiOLUCl. 
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CALYIIfS (Joair) Life. With Exttft<*tB from his Oorwspondence, 
CALLCOTTS (Ladt) Little Arthur's UiEsti>rj of Eoglimii Seven^ 
CARKME'S FRENCH COOKERY. 

Bi£tmti ^ititifi, riittn. 8vo. 1^. 

CARMICHAKL*9 (A. N.) Qretk Verba. Their Pormationj, 

1 n-uxu I uritiGBr mud Defects. Snajnd EdUiim. fost Bto. Bir. 6cf. 

0AE17AHVOF8 (Loftti) PcvHtsgal, GalUeia, and tha Buqno 
FntTtae^. From Nntca jiiji4o d tiring a Joumoy to tbo«o Countries* 
TJUrdSditim. I'otittJvo. fi«, 

CAMPBELL'S (LaEi») Lives of tbd Lord Ch&nceUorg and Keepers 

of tbe Gre^t Saal of Knglund, FrcJtu the EhtWvU Tijnes Ifl the Demih of 
LqM Eldriu tfi 1638. I'kird Edition. 7 Vols. Hvtt. IO'Im. 

Livea of the Chief JuBticeft of EogUnd. From the 

Nonu^a CoD^uejit to tba Dofttti of Lord MAttafiey . 'i Voln. Svo. 30d. 

Life of Lord Bacon, 

the CbuiCfiUufi, Fcap. Sto. S^. 

- - (GBOKofi). Modem Indln* A Sketch of the System 

of own Qov&nim^aU With Rflme Ao&junl of the NitlTea Mid Naliva 
iDaiitudooa. Sfcimd EdUioa. Svo» 16f. 

~ — India as it may he, 

GoT«mniBiit; ABd Follcf . fivo. ISLf, 

— ^ (Tnoa) Specimon» of the ISritish Poets, With Bio- 

Ijrniphfc&l nhd Critic] Notk^M, and an Esa&f na JS&js^UbIi Foeliy. S^ii^ 
Mdiiioii. Fortfjift. Kojal Sto, 15#, 

— Short Lire* of the Biitieh Poets^ With an Essay 

on Hogliflh FoeUf . PoHt e^D. 5«. 
CASTLEKEAGH (The) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 

of tbe odScUt curivr of the 1«.(« Vlitwufii Ct^Uvreagb to the cfoid of hi* 
Ufe, Edited bf tba UAiiQtfii or LoirmjNii'rKAif, 12 VoU. @to. Ui^ SJtcb. 

GATHCARTS (3iit GEORas) Comm^ntariea on ihe WarinEofflia 

«Ad Gflnniiiy, IS12-15. Fkns. ilvo. 14j* 

CEYLON, An Historical and DeseriptiFe Account of its Fast 

i.ihl Freteat Q<indUion. Po»t 8vo. 

CEJlBMED roe (Tnx) | or, The Story of the Littlt Brothet and 

Sister. By Otto SPKCKTia. Ptmtai. lOmo. fin* 
CLARENDON (Lord Chajoillob) ; LiTes of hia Friends and 

Coiit«mpdri.rle8j it]itst»LiYa of Portmit* in hi* (iallerf. Dy Ladj 
Thb&ima Lit WW. Portrftits. 3 Void. Svn, 42*, 

OLABK (Sra Jahkb) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
AnecHint of ih() Heflt Plftc«ii for Luvilida En t^ South of Cuzapfl^^fcc FatttJk 
JSdUiim, Pofitt^vo. lOf. tiiJ, 

CLA0SEWITZ*3 (GsiniRAL Carl Tot) Campaign of 1812, in 

TmatlAted frqCD Cta« Uermwn, Mnp. 8ro. 10*. 6ii 



Reprinted from the Lives of 



An Outtine of a proposed 
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CLITE'S (LoMi);iife. BjHttr. G. R. QLSta, M.A. Poat 8m U. 
C0L£EIDGE*3 (Samubl Tatloe) Table-Talk. Fourth Mithn. 

-^ — (Hefat Kblsoji) latroductioiifl to tJbe Studj of 

ttl* Of^k Cl«As1c Poetd. Third Editii)n. Faip. Bvo, 5i. ed 

COLONIAL LIBEART. [See Home md ColonM LiUmirJ 
COMBER'S (PiAv) Friendly Advido to Uio Eomui Caihotlca 

UKngUoiL Bf Hat. Dr, Hook. Fcjip. Bra. &). 
COOKERY (Domestic^ Founded on Pritjciplei of Kconomjr and 

Fr«et1ei.l KnoTlcdg'?, &nil adAptrd far prir&L? FimiiLtca, Xtvs aiid 
Chtaptr Edition, Wuitdcutsk. F cap. Bra, &#< 



CRABBERS (Rev. Gioaoc) LIT^ and Lettera. 



BjMeSoh, PortnuL 



«4«. 



- Life and Poetical Works. Plates^ S VoK Fcap. 8to. 
OTj Duo Vdiuiie^ KojriJ Sro. 10«, M, 



CUMMING'S (R. Goai>oK) Five Tears of & Hunter's Life in the Far 

Intoiior &( South AfHi». ^^Nu-t^h <Md CKeapet Editioru WltU Wix^dcuUn 
S VoU. PoatSTO. 1Z<. 

CURZ0J4:'S (Hoy. RoBEitT) YuLte to tbe Monaateiiet of the Ler&nt. 

FimrtkSditiim. Wood^utH. PMt 6vo. l&f. 

- — AftMXMiA AND ERZtaoon. A Year on ike Frontlere 

of RoasIa, Turkey, uid LVnl*. t%ir^ BHiwii. Map and Wo^dCiUtA. 

CUKNINGHAM'S (Allah) Life of Sir David Wilkie, With Ma 
JmiTCi&it, aad Cdtlcal Remarks qq Worlu of Aru Foru-iMt, 3 VoIa. 



— Poems and Sonp. Now first collected 

aoA amagod, vitL Blogra|TtikA] Notice. 34mo. 2«. Bii; 



(Capt. J. D.) HifltOTy of the SlkhB. From 

llu Orl^ti of ti]« l^atioti to tlw lUttie c^f the SutleJ. Se&md EdUmi. 

~ — - — (PETEa) London— Past and Present, A Hand- 
book to the AntfqiUitbii, CiirtMltlM, Churches, Workji of Art, PabUc 
BdlLdlngH, Hnd FUafA eonvi^u-tl w^tti Int^restifig and hbtodaJ aaio- 
-'-"— Secomd Mdititm, Puat Btd. I6i. 

Modem 



Londtm. A complete Guide for 

Ttiltofi to Uw MetrojwJl"' ***P- Iflmo* Si^ 

Ilnnrona of London, Including a circle of 25 

mllw TOttnii St. V*vi}% With lilnta fcr EiCiirsionB hy RMlp-Road,-^ 
andBi^fir. PoMgrn Jnth^I^t^». 



— — Wettns!nfltor Abbey. Ita Art, Architecture, 

and Aa»Ml»tl™s. Woodcuts. Feap. Sro. If, 

Workii of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 

now £nt printed fhnti the last ediMotm vhich paaaod tindnr me Authoz'i 
(Jirn eye. VleneCtoa. 4 toIj. Bvo. SOi. 



■ — Lives of Eminent Englmli Poets. By Samuki» 

J€api9oMt D.D. A Kent EdjtioD, with Notea. 3 voIb. 8vo. ^Im^M. 




BeoDBdf from bt« ACcesAi^ffa to ttio death of Qumsd CAroIJne, Edlbjd 
wlChNfTteH. StiiimdittidC/uiiptrEdiiwTK FiDrtniL 2 Vols. tfro. Si«. 




Hidiorj of tbe QuiUoime. 



CROMWELL (Olivkk) and John Bunyaiu Select BiogmphieB. 

Bf KaHE&T Bovf ii£t. PoMtSvo^ Hi-^* 

DAB WIN'S (Charles) Jouma! of Heee&rcliea iaio the N>tQn.I 
lliataij wa6 Gfiologf of the Countriea Tialled duiiug i. Yof bgo rouad tl» 
Warld. PofltSro. 7t.6d. 

DATTS (Sir Hcmpbat) Consolationa in TraTel; or, Laat Daji 

of a FhUonopbur, i'l[/^tA f^filwn. Wcodcuti. FcAp. Bro. &. 

BatmO'iiiA ; or, Days of Fly Fiihing. With some Account 

ttfflifl HabfU of Flfllifit b«loiigia£ to Iha g^ma E^lmo* #burlA MHimu 
Fc«p, Svo. 6t. 

DBIOTIS* (QioHoi) CitieB and CemetericB of Etmnaj or, the 

extiint Local K^mjiiiis or Etniscan A^rL Platei. 2 VqIa. &vo. 4%i. 

Stimmer ia Anilaluiia, New Edition. Poat Svo- 
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DEYBEETTX'S (Hon- Capt.. R.N-) Lives and Letters of the DeTerem 

EKrk of Essex, \n the Ktfii^ii of Eli^hH^ih, Jmni-e ]^ und CharLea 1^ 
, 1540—1846. Chiefly frem unpuhllfhed documents, PortTi,ita, 3 VoU, 
Svo, 8a#. 

DODGSOBTS (Bxt. CO ControTerey of Faith; or, Adific« to Ckndi- 

dntejt f4>r llnlr Ord^'rs. Containing an Anidysla and Elxpoiittiott nf tbn 
Argument br which the CflthoLic IntetpruUtioa of th« Biptlsnul Berrlora 
Id to b^ rindicaibd. llItDD. 3t. 

DOG-BEE A KING j the Most Eipeditiotia, Certain, and Ea«y 

Method^ v'hether greftt excel1«no« or onlj mfidlccrity b« r«qufred. Bf 
Iit*OT,-Coi., HirrcttJjrfloN. ^^Hxmd Zkfilifm. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. it- firf. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on PrinclpJw of 
Eeoncnn; and Pnwtical Knov1edg«, »n3 wlaplea for Frlrate FamUlfii^ 
Nev and Vhaajw KUtwii. Woo&tmiA. FcKp. 3to. 6«. 

DOUGLAS'S {G¥WBRAt» StE Howaru) Treatise on tho TheoTj 

uid Prajctlca ef Gunnery. i^urtA Ediiicn. Ft&tQS. Sto, gli. 

Treatise on tho Principle and Conatruction of Military 

BddgiMip »nd the I'liHsaixe of RiTurU la MiUtary Upifrationj* TAwtl 

DRAKE'S (Sir Fbabcm) Life, Voyages, and Eiploite, by S«a tad 

LAQd. By JaQ3f B^aow. Third Edititm, Post 8to, 2i. M 

DRINKWATER'S (Johh) History of the Siege of Gibraltar. 

l779-l7Sa, WUh a Dt^Bcription and Acoonnt of that Oartiaon itim tht 
£arll«ftt Fbriodt. FcwtSvu. 2g.1iiL 





BURHAM*9 { Admiral Sir Philip) N'av*! JMe md Serrkes. 



Br 

DTEE'S (Tiranii H.) Lifo and L^tem of John CktrisL Compiled 

frnm JiiithetiitJfi ScmTCtia. Forlsiklt Svo^ 15,i^ 
BASTLAKE (j^t'^ '''"^''it?^) The Scboola of Paii^ting m It»ly. 

I the I -. Firm! ttu? Ofrrnfcn *if KtriJtKii. Kdirrdf with 

Hoim^ I... nitimiTat&l iritii lUu Kngrn^in^ from ttiA Old 

ContiibationB to the liteiuturo of the Fine Arta, 
EDWARDS* (W. HO To}iigc op the Bifer Amazon, isclniMiig & 

TUit to Para, Post Stti, a*. 0d, 

BGEETON'S (Hair. Cirr. Fnijrcra) Jerattial of* Wint^rli Toar in 

India; frith & Vliitt<> NcpRoI. Woodcutfi. t^ VoLi. Puit^Tn. l&*. 

ELDONB (Lord Chavcxlldk) Public and Pn^te Life, with 3el«o- 

Ed^Um. Poiifail. S VdIh. Pout Sro. lili. 

ELli£SM£E£'3 (Lokd) Two Slega of Yioniia bj tlis TurkB. 

TimavlJkted from tbo O^muiL Poat Sf'D. 2^^ 6v^, 

— Sc<Kmd Campaign of lUdetKty in Piedmontp 

THe Dofetice of T^iQefiirftr mud tke Camp of th^ Boa, Frdm tlitt Q«n»ftB. 
PoitSro, 6«.6(1 

L&f0 cad Ch&nieter of the Doke of Wellrngton ; 

Be&m4 Sdition. Fcap. Svo. 0d. 



Cftrnpalg^ of 1812 in Eusaia, from the Gorman 



The Pilgrimage, the 18lh of Hoiismber, and 

«tber Pt?«mB, Pof t Sv^o, 

ELPHINSTONEB {Hon. Moir»TSTPAiii') Hifltory of rndim-^tbe 

HtDdt>d and Maboniedat] Periods. Third Sdition. Mip. Bro. 18«« 

ILWIN'9 (Rev- W.) Lires of Era!n«tit Britiih Poeta, Fix)m 

ChAtieer lo Wordfiw&rtU. 4 Vols. Svo, /« Prrparatim. 
ENGLAND (HiaroRT OP) From the Peace of Uti^chl to the Peace 

of VerealUe*, I7lft— ^, Bj" LtiBP MAUdsr. Lihrarg Ediiiom, 7 Vola., 
Btti, 83*. ; i>r< ibp«lar EdiUmtf 7 Vols, i»Qat &to, 45!*. 

■ — — From the Fbst In radon by the Romans, 

down to the I4tli year of <^Ti©on Tictoili'i Relgii, By Hu, Maaehah, 
6&£« I^ottMib/. Woodcuts. 12mo. fl*. 

Ai IT II : S^JCiftl, Political, and Tnduitrial, in th# 

MtddlQ flf thA itUi GcQtnrj. By W* JonKsroH. 2 Vob. P^^st 8v-o. ISt, 

and ' France undet the Hoase of Lancaster, 

With ui Introductory Vleir of tlM Early E*foKD*4liiii* 8roy 15*. 





ISKIMAUX (The) and English Yocabukij, for theiue of Travellere 

ia tb« Arctic Kffgioua, 16nHJ* Qs, GtL 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES/* Being & Selection from thi 
LiTKftAHY pAPtiLA tthleli bATfi app&mred In tlmt Jfinnuil. 
S ToU. Fcttf). 8rD. St. 

ENGLISH WOMAK IN RUSSIA: or, Impre««ions of Mannere 

&bd Bocluty during a Ten Vews' H^sideaco in tbtt Country. Wood 
cuts, PoitBTO. lOi Gd. 

EXETfiU'S (Bisaop of) Loiters to the kte Charles Butl^^ on tlie 

T^ftiiloif EciU parts of bim Bonk of the Rntnan i'ltboUc Church ; with 
Bemu-kB on carULn W»rlt8 flif Dr^ Jltlaef and Dr. Lia^rd, and oa * 
p«Tti of tho E^ldjeDCB of Dr. Doyl^^ Sieo^ SlHitm* Svo. Ilk. 

FAmy RING (The), A Collection of Tai-kb sod SroBtEtfot Yonn|r 

Penons, Prom the tiemmn. Hf J. E.TavijOII, ILlujitr&ted by U]C£acu> 
Dottle, ^.cond Editifm. Fcup. J?to. 

FALKNER'3 (Fubd.) Mnok Hanuiil for tho Uie of Parmem A 
TmatlBf! on tbu Nnttjm bnd Viibie of Mtitiurei. Stamd Edithn, with & 
GlosfSAry of Termd and An tndex^ Fcap. Bvo. bs^ 

FAMILY REOEIPT-BOOIL A Collection of a ThouMnd Yaluablo 

And Uaefta K«C€liit«. Fc&p, &yo, 5jr, Bil. 

FANCOURrS (Coi.) Histoty of Yiicatim, from iti BiBcorery 

to tbts Close ttf tbti ITtb CeRtnrj. With Map. 8v5. 10^, 0(1. 

FABINr3{Luioi Caeio) Hiatory of tbo Roman Sute, 1815-60, 

Tranalatiid fhsm thfl lUllan. Uy lllfht iloD. W* E- GLAi>8TOiri* 
Volji. 3 & 4, Sto, tSB. ftBcb. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 

of North Anitfrics, fruio the Klrer PoeoDiac, to T&xm And tba ProatlQTS 
ef McJilco. PUt£(f. 2 Vole. 8to* Sftj^ 

FELLOWS' (Sin OHXRLEfl) Trarela and Re^MBarchea in Aata Minor, 
more puUeululj la tbe FiO^dii;0« or l^^eU. ^^tie ^mhn. Flutes. Ftwt 
6ro. 9t. 

FERGUSON'S (Robkbt, M.R) Eesaja on the IHaoawi of Women. 
Pwt t. Pii«rp«TiU FcTer. Po^t Svo. ^s. 6«f- 

FERGITSSON*S ^Jamm) Palaces of NinCTOh and PenepoliB 

KuHftored : an B4iHiy on Anclojit AsivrUn and PeriLftn Ai\!bitectutti. 
Wlth4fi Wofxltnla. Sto. 16j, 
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Poril of Portsmouth ; or French Fleets and Eogliih 

Fofta. Third Ediiioft, Plau. Svo. Sj. 

Handbook of Architecture. Being- a 



Cooclao e^nd Popiilu Aocoiint of tbc Different StjFle^ prav^lllni^ In &11 
Ai*i nnd Conntrieii la Oio World, With h Dt^aiptityn «( tlie mwt 
ramAriiLiblo Hiifldlnffft. With 1000 Illuitrmaont, 8wo. In the /Vw. 



FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. 
Ut«d fTOEB th« GemuD hf Lady JDurF Gordon, flro. IStv. ' 



Trana- 





FiT^t rrmuiplcfl of Algebra^ for the TIte of Schcroli, 
FISHLAKEB (Hmr. J, R) TraneUtioii of Buttmin*! Lesilt^g^i ; A 

Critical KtamiiUfcttini of the Meaafnx and Etjmviti$^ <^iwam€t^snu^ Qimik 
Word» tod PuneK«rtiitefld«4 pHiuSlMll^ fbr Homer &nd 1 j ectod, Wlih 
EzpUiulorf Kolu ud €optDU« ladift3L«i;» T/iird EiUtiffn, &td. li#. 

'TnuiAktioiL of Biiitmiii*t Citftlofne of IrregnlftT 

OnA TiiriMiwlU] All tb« Tenae* extast— tbetr Fomuttoo, MeuiLn^^ 
ud Uwgv. with Ezpliiuktiuy Not««^ a&4 feaMamfttiiicd tfjim ImAtx. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Tsi). An Bag»j reprinted from the 
FOED'S (RiCEiLiui) HAodbook for Bpftitt, Aodalu^iA, Eotida, YdeDcia. 

CatiiloniA, OrmitidL DilLUcIii, Amwoti, Nmv&n^. ^e. Third ami tutuniy 

Galhcrbga from SpaiiL Poit 8 to. fl*. 

f 0BSTTH*8 (Willilm) HortensluB, or the AdvocBte : » Hbtorical 

Ekiftf cm Uw Offl«j and Diitj«s of ui Advuciite^ Poit Sto* 12t. 

^ Hi*tory of Napoleon «t St. Helem. From the 

L«tteFB utd JoiiniAl^Qf Sin Hun&oir Lowk. Feiftni.Lt mud Hapil. 3 Vols. 

FORTTINE*S fRo»iit) Narmtive of Two Visits to Chin% between 
tli« fewn lBi3^2, with fall Descrlj^tioni <jf tti« Cuitiire of the Tea 
FlMLt. Third £iiiti4>m, lYoodcntiL ^VoLl PoetSvo. 1S«. 

FRANCE (H isTORT or) . From the Onqaeai by the Gani a to tbe De&th 
of LduJit FbUlpFQ. Br Mrs, MAmutAH. XtA Thmnmd, WoctdeaU. 

FEIHCH (Thb) in Algion; The Soldier of the Foretgn Lepon^ 
■ml {hit ^mtmn of AM^-Ktdftr, TmndUUid by Ladr Dtmr Qo£iio«. 
PMtfito. tf.6tf. 

G ALTON'S (PEineJS) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifia and 

CoDtHvHboei Kf&ilAbtQlD WtM CuucktrLcB, Wooiicutik P^stiro. 6** 

GEOGRAPHICAL (Tbi) Journal. Published by the Royal Goo- 
grajihicfcl Society of London, Bvo. 

GERMANY (Hwtobt of). From Ihe luTaaion by Maritia, to tbe 

Jr««ei]taiQe. OatliepIaiiDf UnuMAftEBAM. etk Thotuand, WoodOiU, 
QIDBUN'3 (Edwaei>) Life and Correspondence. BjDuit Milmjj. 



Dec! me and Fdl of the Raiuaii Empim A i^ew 

EdiUtjA. Prwfded by th# Autobtngrmphf of Gtbmhi. Edt|«d with 
Notes hj Dt, AVm. Bmitii. Portnilt mna M*pa. S Vol*. Sto. OOlf. 

GIFPARD'S (Edwaud) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotea of 

tho Erttlib Nftvy, tVnla. Fc*p.8vo. 5t. 



OISBOBNE'S CTho^s) Essays on Agriculture, 



^jinf Mditim, 




PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 
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GLADSTONE'S (RtdBt HoK.W, K) Pmjer« su-rangea from iLo 

Lltuf£y for Funiilf Uio. StetmaSdUim, lamo. 3t.M. 



— History <>f llw Booua State. TrmwUtad from the 

ItaJlAUof Luioj Ca&lo Fabi:ml Vd^Iit, 3 mud i, Sto« 12s* eftch. 

G0LD3M.rTH'S (Olivir) Workg. A New Bdition. Frintfld from 
the Uut «4Ulnn9 reviMd t? tba Autbor^ E4ll«it bj rma Cchxiitii- 

QLEIO'3 CEiT. G. B,) C»]iipdgnfl of iha BritUk Armj at Washing- 
tda and Kevr Ortuiu. Pout 8vo, 3tf . Od. 

Storj of tbe Battle of Waterloo^ Compiled from Pnblk 

(tod Autbeutk; Stiurce^, Biist S^ru* £«« 

Nart&tive of Sir Eob«ri S«]e*a Brlg^o in Afghaiiliten, 

Tltb u AcoKmC of tbu S^lKure ud DoAuiea ofJalUlalMirt. Fott gro, 3«;6<C. 

Life of Robert Lord OliT-e* Ppttt 8to. fi#. 

— Life and Lettera of Geo era! Sii- ThomAfl Munro* Port 

tiro. 5ff, 

QOOCH (HoBBBT, M.D.), On the most Important Diaeaees pecttli^ to 
GORDO N^S (Sir Albjc, Duff) Sketches of Germ An Life, and Scenea 

Grooi tlui War at Libera tlotL Fmtn tliti Q ermmii. Poat 8vo, 6i. 

(LiDT Dijif), Amher-Witch : the moat iiLterettin^ 

Triftl jbr Wttchtmft ever kn^vrn, From tha G^miiiD. Poit 6t«. fti. fld. 



French in Algiers. 
I#|^aD, 2. The Prbon^^rs of 



1, The Scildier of tbe Foreign 
Abd-«l-Kft4ir* From £bo FrcDcb, 



Remarkahle German Crimea &nd Trials. 



From the 



GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDRIK. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Ev«at6 of thu Ufa of Qiir S»Tiomr IntdUgibU) sud prt^Jttabisi. 

GRANT'S (AflAHBt,), Neatorians, or the Lost Tribes ; coatainiiig 

E^d«^ncfl of their Ufiotity, tiu^ir Mormon, Ciifltonis, uid Cer«iBCiial«a | 
with Sketcbea of Travel La Aneieni AAiurriA, Armt''n1«,ftnd MeaopotamlA; 
4ntl Ellitstnktioiutif Scrlpmra Frophjeef. Third Mii^ioii. Fc4p. St«. 6«. 

GRENVILLE {Thb) LETTERS AND DIARIES i being the PubUe 

*ad Prlvite CrurrcupciodflnMi of Rtt^rKe Gnavilk% h\» Friends lad Con- 
Wmpomrleii, daring m period of 90 yeani*— Including hi» Du&t oir 
Politic iL EFH.VTi wljUe Fintt Lftfd of the Treuuty. Edited^ Willi 
KoteiK b^ W. J. gjiitB. 4 Voli. Sto. Iflt* tub, 

GREEK OBAMMAB FOR SCHOOLS. Ahridged from Matthhe. 
fij the Bunopov haixw^v. Siffhth EdUvm, tiTlaed b^ Eist. J. Eowasehi. 
Itah St. 

Accidence for Schoola, Abridged from Matthus^ 

Bf the nisuop or LoMDCX. ^\?urc;l Jiititini, r^riseil by Rev. J ^ EnwA&na. 
12200. ^. 

GRET*3 (Sib GEoaai) Poljnepiiitt'" Mythology, and An<!ient 
TndiUDiul Uklory of tbo Nqw ^e^A^ Raw* W^odcata. Post 



GBOTE^S (GMiftei) Hirtory of Gre«c& From tbe E*rUest Period 

ti> tlis death of J.)«x»i4«r(l» Gi¥«t Map^, livoU, Bru. lOi.<»Acb« 

r*» Far* Mi^ &« Jbui « /tpflow* .— 

yoLA. I<— IL— LcfEQitiirT QneoB. Gncisn Hlifeny to Hie R?fgii of 

ToiJ. 1 [ I.-I v.- 1'- ■ " TTiiiT AthflBi, mud th& Le£)il»ltoii i^r Solon. 

Gfvdjui Cah ( €b» CvlllWinpnmy N mtUmm ■omiiiiilsg- 

OrwAft. Grfi . iiqwB to tfaa int PsnlAu lavMko, uid Uw 
B»tll«orM4riir.Mi. 

TTol** Vj— VI.— Pcrnlmi W*r imd TttrulflELOf Qnfto* 1^ 3t«rvB«. Fsrloi 
bBt w g HT !! thp Prr^iift nitrf cha PalofMHip«iliui Win. t^lepaiHMil^ 

Wiril'. ^ i:L»d of tb« Ath«Blaiuia^tDit ^TreciiJUL 

VoLl. V U • ofljlklii (town to tli« ItaLllt: ot Kbtdtu. 

YoLf-y 1 X.— \ r . - tarfttkn of tbm DemosnAjp at A thetu down 

|« ibe lJe«tli M uodoo Cfi -C 4oa-a30> 

YciL^ XII.— Tb«> <- < L^.j^of AiexuQufUir Um 0t«AL E«rf«T of 

F1*t0 4Jld Ariit'tk'. 

0U120T (M.), on tba CiDiet of tlM Bdoeeia of tbo En^jiii 

^— Daxaocracj In Fnnce. £u^ Ediiitm. Bwa. 3#. GdL 

QIJB WOOD'S (Col.) Deftp«.tchefl of the Duke of Welliugtcn duiing 

hlji VM-tcnift CiLinTi4L(pi«. CoinpiLtd from OlficUl uid Auttwniic Dccu- 
mestB- X»u<f €^i^ttgod^ and ofnqtieie EJision, 3 wit. feruu 2tt. v^h, 

■ StlMtioaG from the WeHingtaxi DeapatdLes 

•Ad Oeottnl Orden. >W tAtitum. &va, IS*. 
— = — — — Speeebes in Parliament of iho Duke of 

WeUitifftnti, a Tol*. 8to. 421. 

QUSTAVUS YASA (Hirtory of)* King of Sw^en. With Ext;«e(a 

fttJin bis Corrcftpondfocc. Fortrait 8vo. lOt. (fld. 

HALLAM'9 (Hihbt) Coii»titutAon»l History of Eogland, from the 

Aeceialon of Henry the SeTpnth to the I>cflUi i>t Qtot^ Uw B«09od. 

HiBtory of Europe 4urirjf tti« Middle Agea. Tisi£& 

AMiM. 3T6lA. evo. Xk. 
Introduction to the Literary RistoTy of Europe, daring 

— Littraiy £u«ja . Mid Cbaractew. Sdected from the 

liut wfifk. FeA|>. &ro. St. 

HAMILTON'S (WxtfEE) HindoeUHp Gc<^i*pMcftUy^ Statbticdly, 

lJlllaifltfirlelv.LJ}^ i^y. 2 VaU. 4to. B4i, tkf. 

^ — (W, J,) Hese&rchet in Asl* Minor^ Ponttifl, &nd 

Arm«iiU; wftli tame Ais^unt of th(^ Atitii(ait[« imd Geology af tbme 
Coiinti1«». FlAtca, 2 Vols. St<s. 38*. 

HAilPDEH'S (BisBOPj Eas^? on the ?hilo«ophicftl Evidence of 

Cliddllftiiity, h6t the frt'difeJlUf otjf^lned to m. S*riplure Kov elation 
iKni its Coliicidencif *ltli the Facta of Nntiirc. Svo. &i, fl<f, 

HARCOITRTS {EuwARD VEftnos) Sketch of Madeira j with Map 

ftiid PUtea, Pc«l 8to, 8»h OtL 

HART"B AEM\' LIST, {FtiMkh^d Qmrt^iymdAnntmUy.) Svo. 
HArS (J, IL DfttJXKoitn) Wett^m Barbarj^ ita wild Tribes and 
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HAKD-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, ConTermticiiifl in 

EDgLmli, Oermnn^ Frfinfib, lUid ItiilUnp ISrd. St* Si, 

— BELGIUM AKD THE BHIKB. Miipa, Post Sro, &». 

^ ^ -- NORTH GERMANY— HoLLAMD, BKLoiuii, mad 

SOUTH GEUMANY^Ba»am,Aaitrm, SalEb«rf, 



the Atj«tr{»ft und BAirajriAa Altifl* t^ '^'J^culf *>id tiu DuiulMr fir^otu Ulm 
to Ui« Black t3«iL. Map. FoetSv^. Bm. 



— — SWITZERLAND— the Alp« of Bayoj, uid Piedmont, 
OF FRANCE— Normandy, Britianj, the French 



Atp«, tbe R{T«n Lotrftt BuEn,a. Kbtme^ uid Gapooci^, l)iiiL[tliln^» ritirvtite, 
aoa tJifi FfreoCTS*. M«jtKi^ Post Svo. ii»r. 

SPAIN — AndftlmiA, Rond*, Onmadii, Talenck, 



G&talonlA^ Gttl]lct% Amgocit wM. IJarjure. Uwga* ^ VoIjl Vast ^vt). 

= — PORTUGAL. Map. Pgat Svo, 

PAINTING— the Germ«ii, Dntch, Spanist, imd 



Prenefa SefatHtli. From tlid (J^«rm«Q of Kiiolsk. £dlted by fliB 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, tbe 



KlTtonj Venice, Lombbnly , juad Tuecui^. Mfrp. PtiatSvo. 8t. 
^ CENTRAL ITALY— South Tus<jakt ,and the 



HOME— AND ITS ENVIEONS. Map. Poit 

Svo. 7j. 

SOUTH ITALY— NuplM, Pompeii, Hecculaneaia, 



V«aTiUAf &c. Map. Pofldvo. 15*. 
PAINTING— the Italian Sclioob. From the Ger- 



uau «r Kuoufc* Edited bj 3ii Gjiaalka EArruxi. Wwdcutj. 3 



— PiCTUHE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Being a 



BiognpbicAl Dkiiomirr tif Juliinu l^jitntem; wltli a Taljl6 of ilm Ooa- 
temporary 3ctMX»l6, By a Lapv, Edil«d by iUu^u N. Witurm. 
Poiit ivo, Oa, t^. 

QEEECE— the loniim IsUndji, Albania, Theisalj, 

uid Hiici»]unlA. Maps. Post Svo. lfi#, 

TURKEY— MaIiT^p Asia Moroa, Co»iTAMii3n>Pij:, 

AfmaitlJi, MABofKjtamlii, i&c. Miip». pQ^t Uvta, IQit. 

EGYPT— Thebe», the NUe, Alexandria, Cairo, 



tho PrrvnMji^ Mount &lnAi, Ac. Map. Vmt Bv^j, 1A#, 

DENMARK— NoawAY utid BwrnDrnt. Mapi. Poil 



6ro, ISi. 



Bto. I2jt* 



EU5SJA— Tbk BALt30.A«J) EiKLAaD. Haps. Post 



DEVON AND CORNWALL. Mapfc Po«t Sto. 6*, 
LONDON, Past amu Pmsamni^. Bei^f an Alpha- 



betical Aocollllt nf alt tlia 
of Art, PlaeQn, and Streets 

Fvatart). lAr. 
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HAlf D-BOOK OF MODERN LONDON. A Qiido to all objecla 

EKTIROKS OF LONDON. Incloding » Cirole of 

3D liUw niimd St. P&tiL'it Mnps. Pde£§tq, {Iftart^ nad^,) 

— - BRITISH MUSEUM ; ira AnnqiTiTiM 4jni Scplj- 

Tiwi* 900 Woodcuts, Poft 3to. T<, Ad. 

-^^ — -^— PICTURE GALLERIES ur ato xkab Lo»i>o». 

WiHi Critiaa Noticed. PoalfciTo. lOi* 

WESTMINSTER ABBBT— iti Ait, Ajclut«etnre, 

und AaBoCilatioua. Woodeuta. ItStna. 1j« 

HISTORY, Alphabeiicallj amuiged. 3to. (2i^earli/ 



— (OFFICIAL). Giring an Historica! Aocwint of tike 

Diitlis attuh»d to tba r&rious Civil and IC«1«iiU«tlc»l D^putmaBli «f 



FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from EngUih 

A Neir EdLtio^i vlth hq Index. FBtp. &yo. 1^. 

— " AECHITECTUEE. Being & Conciie and Popnl&r 

AeediiQt tif the OtlTi-rvtit Btylea pro r All ids' In mil Afies moij Couniiics 
fu the Wnrld. With a. iHy^icriptiDTi of tlio molit nmuiikbl^ DuUdinjpi, 
Bf JAJfu FF^HGUh&ON. IlhiJstrjtloaa. Bvo. InthtJ^-KiM, 

-^_^- CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With VltAm, 

— MEDLIVAL ART. TraMlatcd from the French 

of M. Jtiliis L&bu-Utist 4ad Edited by Mrs, Tallin ut. With muMlraUoiii, 

lOiAD^ (Stii FftAnms) Rough Notes of aome Rapid Joitraeja aeroaa 

the FAiDpiM mud ovt^f the Andes, fml Svo. 3#, €dL 

BuUhlcfl from the Brunnen of NaasaiL Bf an Olo Maj*. 

Si^h Edition. lOrao. 5i. 



. EnuiSf»iiL Shih Ediihn, Fcap, Sro. 28. 6dL 



Stoken and Pokera, or the London and North- Weeteru 

fiAllirar. FctBt Bvo. 2m. fkL 

DefflnceleflB State of Groat Britain. Contentt— L Mili- 

tjuy W*rf»re. 2. Njit»J Warfara, 3. Thft Itivftsltn cf Knulttod* 4. The 
Cipture ot Londcm Iit & Fmiich Amij. &, Th*! Tromttncot of Women 
la Ww. e. How tu lJer«ud Ureat BtlUIn, FobE gra. 12#, 

Faggot of French Sticks, or description of FAria in 1851. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Sfjctmd Edition. Map. 8to* 12*. 

(StB OEOfioit) Forest Scenes and IncHenta in Canada. 

3tomdEdiivm. PoatSvo. 10*, 

Home Tour through the JlanuEitjtnring Districts of 

llnp^IaQd. ^cttliiiidt t^uti IreUni!, hichbdJitg^ m& ChuaDfsl UlaUd^ and the 
Ills of Mim» Tkir4 Edition^ 3 Vohi, Post £vo. I2tf* 



HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRABY, 



Ci>mpkt€ In 76 Psrti. 



THE niBLE TS. SPAIN. Bf ^Eomas tloMOir. 

JOtHNAiS IK INDIA. Bf Bisooip n^Mm, 

TKA VELS I?i Ttl K HOLY LAND. By CAPt4]3n IXST ftod BtAMCiLBl* 

THE eiBGE OP GIBRALTAK* By Joast DanrKWATn, 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Panmoiro Ha¥* 

LETTERS FROM TIIK BALTIC. Bj ft Li&T, 

THE AMUKB witch, Bf Ladt Orrrr Goidom , 

OLIVER CKOMWELL & JOHN Bi'NVAN. BjRohkbt BoothiT- 

?iEW SOUTH WALES, By Mbjl MftazDm. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANC la DRAKE. By JoKJf BA»IliOW, 

PATH t:U HIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHIKl. 

A KESlliENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. G, Lmwif- 

SKETCHES OF FEKSI A . By tiK Jobm Maloolm. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Ladt Durr Goizkw. 

B&JL C EB R IDG E H A LL. By W Aiat);aT«m Iktimo. 

VOYAGE OF A KATUBALIST. By Charlis DAKwrw* 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESOITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDfl ByLoBDMlSOV* 

GIPSIES OF SPAIN. BjGkoiioic Bonuoir. 

THE MAEi^UESAa. By Hkojumk Mklvtllb. 

LIV01NIAN TALES. By ft Lii4y. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By R«t. J. Abbott. 

SALENS RRIOADE IN AFFOHANISTAN, By Rxr, G. R. aLKio. 

LETTERS FROM ^f APRAS. By & Ladit. 

H I a HL A N D SPORT 3 . By Cha£LB8 St. .Tomr, 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS, By Sm F. B. H<ai>, 

GATHERINGS PROM 9PATN. By RiCwari* Fowj, 

SIEGES or VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Loed EtiJMMWi. 

SKETCH EB OF GERMAN LIFE. By Bm A. Goaocw. 

ADVENTURES IS THE SOUTH SEAS. By Him Aim MiLmtl. 

STORY OF BATTLE 'of WATERLOO. By Rbv. G. R, Glei^. 

A VOYAG E UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. EuirAKDii 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Cait. Mit*Air. 

MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By RlV.a kJOAXn. 

CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Ret. G. R. Glmiq. 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Rur-roif, 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lobu CAJorARTOsr. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Kev. O. R. Glkj^. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, By IL W. JUraArrtt. 

THE AUTOBIOQRAHY OF HENRY STEFFKNS. 

TAI.Efi OF A TRAVELLER. By WAamsoTOir ItTjire. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Tbomaji CAJtrujEi,!,. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lokd MAnny, 

LONDOM k NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sm F. B. Hmad, 

ABVEKTURES in THE LYBIAN DESERT. By Batu St. Johjt, 

A RESroE^iCE AT SIERJftA LEONE. Bjr & LAirt. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO, By Rb¥. G. R. Oi^M. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Sojr. 

LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By WAtHHroroi Utivo. 
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HOQK*a (Rky, Bil) Church Dictionaij, Seetiiih Mdiii^, Sw. !«#, 
^^ — — Dbcoarsea on the Kellgions CoatroTemes of the Daj. 

— Adyice to the Roman Catholics. Bj Dsaji Oohbeb. A 

yei^ ^iii&t. With NoLmi. Fc&p» dro^ 3;x» 

(TnEODoiB) Life, An Essay. Eeprinted from the "Quarterly 

HOOKEKS (J. D.) Hwoalayaa Joumalflj or, Noteiof an OnetiUl 

Ntitur&lliit In Beat^ tLa Slkkim And Nepal ULiii«)ArB3t ihu Kiiuii 

HOOPfiE'S (Liiirf,) Tea Montha among the Touts of the Tuski ; 

tritli Ineidenti of itn Arctic flo*t Bjrpifdition in Beurak of &ii Jolm 
FraDtlln. Bj LiKtJt. lltwrKa, K.N, PlikttH tSi?(j. 14 j. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dm*.K Milkajt. jr«« MdUioJi. 

Yfith 300 Wuodcuts. Crtjwu Sva. 21*. 

(Life of)* BjDran MrtiLtir, NetP Edition. Woodcuta, 

and colDiiFed Borderi. Sto, 9h, 

HOHKER'd (FftANois) Memoirs and Letteis. By liii Baotmo, 

Seiond jmHim, torttkkt. 2 Vd^ &W9* Wis. 

HOSPITALS AND SISTEBHOODS. Second EdUion. Pcap.Svo. 
HOUSTOUN'S (Mas.) Yacht Yojs^ga to Texas and the Gulf of 

Mexico. FUAm. 2Yo\n. Fo»t8vo. Sic. 
HUMBOT^DrS (Alex,) Coamoa ; or, a Physical BeBcriptloii of th« 

World, Transl&ltid bjr i^iiL, mud Mun. Sauji^x. Seventh ^itum, 3 Vcds^ 
PostBro. lOt.arf. 

— Aspect* of Katai-e in different Landa aud in 

difTereal ClIiniiteL TmiBUted hy Coi^. uid Um&. iABiK£. 3 Tola. 
Post flvo. 6j . 



HUTCHINSON (Couihkl) on Dog- Breaking j the moat ejEpe- 

dlfcioiu, eerulu, mud euj Method^ wbetber grt^t ExoiUence iit obJy 
Modloerttr be raiuirtd. ^eoftd EdiHm. Woodcuts. F«»p, 3vo. 7*. &(, 

INKERSLEY'S (Thos.) Gothic Architecture in Franoei Being an 

Inquiry Into tbu Chrcmolotsk^i SLii-i:«a9ion of tbe Rmuneiqtie uq4 
Baint«d 3tf let;^ with Kolli:4Ji of aomo ctf tho prijietpttl BtiildliiK9^ «ul 

lEBY AND MANGLES^ Travela in Egypt, Kwbiap Syria," and 

the Holy Lmnd, including A Journey rmuid the Dci4 Sei| *ii4 thfvugli 
tbe CfTUiitry fiut of tba Jord«n< foAt 3vg. 2«. 6(i» 

JAME8' (HBr. Taow ab) Fablea of M&of. A New Tersion, chiefly 

from tho Orliffiml Greek. With 100 UrigtOAl DeHlgtui, by J&Har 
TtMSitu I^PBt 6vo. Us. Gd, 

JAMESON'S flilHfl,) Handbook to the Pictnre Oalkriea in md 

near l^ndon. With HHtoilcal, Blogiiipbical, Md Critk*! KoticcH 

Podt 6V0. ££t£^>Ti<l aficfidfim, 10#, 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Account* 
of fieoent Dutth Travellers. A^m Biitiim, Post Bto. 6*. 

JEATIS'a (LiiirT.) Manual of Qperationa In th^ Field, for the Uieaf 
0131e«i«, Foit St0. ftt. Odi 
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JESSB^ (E]>wAmv) TlntA to Spoil of tntereit ^n tike Tkfiiitj ol 

^ SeeoM sud Occapfttiona of Cotmtry life, With E«eol- 

Gleftning* ill Kmtnt&l Ilktoiy. Witk ine«doi» of the 



JOCELYN*S (LoKb) Six Mouths vith th« CliiiiM6 Eipeditioii \ or, 

L»T«fhm A Soldier's ^lote-Uoak. SmimA Miitiam, Fcap. @vd, &«, Sif 

JOHKSOKB (Dl Sui0flip) IMe : Bj Jamea Bo4w«lL Including 

thfl T<Mir t«i the Hebrides, with Kolet 1^ Sim W. Scott, Edlt«d Ih^ 
liw Bl^t Hod. JoHic Wiuo> CsoKSt* A JTm £ctifKr% tIUi mwh 

^ — lives of the moit emmest £i}^l|flli 

py^ti, A Her Edition. EAlted uid Ana&utcd. Bj Pbteb Ci^^ixoh^m. 
i vol». Bto. SSt. 9i, 

JOHNBTOfTS fWx.) Englt&d a« H u : Sockl, Politica], and 

IndustrUl, tn tbe Middle of t2i« tStli Centurj, 2 VoLa. Post 6to. I3tf. 

J0NES*3 (Ret. Righa&d) Esi^ on the DistnbnUoti of WedUi, 
imd oa ilM a^iutes i^TaxatkM. Fiut I.— EEI4T. BmimiEditim. P^«t 

JOUBNAL OF A KATtTRAUST, Fmaih MdHion. Woodctttm 

JOWBTT^S (Eer, B.) Comroentarj on Si. Paut*ii EpbtJea io th« 
TbtanlOiitiuu. GilAtlAOir and ttomftu. Wltls Not«i and DLMerUtSoiu, 



KEN'S (Bishop) Life. Bj A LATXAir* 



Second Mdiiton, FortnuL 




^ — Ei^poaltion of the Apostles Creed. Exkmoted from hia 

Pructlcti of Dlviof Lovfc" Alnp ^ififi^n. Fc*it. 1*. erf* 

Approach to tbo El^tf Alttr. Extracted from his " M^mtt^l 

of Pmirer'^ atid "■ Fmctioe 9f Dlrlas Ijot^ jSr«w Sdktan. Tt^p. Sto 
or 24IDO. l». Gd. Mtch. 

KING EDWARD Ylrs'i Latin Grammar; or, in lutrodaction 

to the Latla Tongu*, for Iha I* hi ^f Seliwtla. Teittk Editvm. t^aa. Sf . SiL, 

^- ^ Firat Latin Book, or the Accidence, 

ijutKE and Pfowd^, irith »ii EoglUli TmutatloQ far tim Um of Joalor 

KINNEAR'B (JoHjf a) Cairo, Peira, and DamiMmfl, descHhed 

trom Not«m madfl during a Tdcsr ^ tho»e CountrtoB: wUfa Botnarlc* on 
the GoTQntnieut of Meliiim^t AU, and ob tlw pnaent praapaeei of Stria, 

KNIGHT'S (Chjjilis) Knowledge is Power: m Yiew i>f the 

PloducttTB forces uf Modern Sc»cletT, and tba residti of Ltboor, Capital 
udSkllL YTdodfiun. Fcsp.dvo.' 7i.Git. 

^ Once upon a Time. 2 Vole. Fcap, 8fo, 10*. 

Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcnte. Fcap^Syo. S#, 

KOCH'9 (Pbofissor) Crimea atid Odesaa; tbeir Climate and Ee- 
poan^ doeiibed Irom penioiiiil kiiowledf«. Hap. PoatBvo. 




and French Schof^s). 4-l,,.ij *,,*,ia,*ti,* #*"*" ^^^ ^^ima3«^, kammh, 
with tiotm, bv StB Edhitvd 11kai}j B&tt. With Woodcati trxaa the Old 
Bfuifn. a Vats, Foit Bto. S4j. 

LABARTHE'S (M. Jclbs) Handbook of Mediae^l Art. Trani- 

l&tc4 frciTD the Pn^nob of M. JdLWI LrAIti>ETBXp UDd edited with D&tes Mkd 
iL^uHtMthniiip bj Mkm. Pallia el Woodf^itts. Svo. 

LABOKDE'S (Leon Dx) Joumej through Arabia Fctreea, to Mount 
BLnai, And the liUc&Tated City af Ptitfiea, — ihe Edam cf tbu i'ropheclefl. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Keedlework. With Practical Remarks 

on Iti Frep&r&tion iiDd AmmgoiaeDt. Plo-tcAp poat Svu. &m. Gd. 

— My KaitdDg Itook. TVoodcutfi. Two Farts, 16mo. 3*. 

— My Crochet Sampler. Woodcnta. Two Paris, 16mo. 4^. 

Hinta on Detomlive Needleirork. 16mo. 1** Cd, 

LANE*S (E. W.) Arabian Kighte. Translated with Expkuatary 
Jfotea. Witb W«odeqt8. UojtlBvo. aij, 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Ktwo Eowaeu tsk TIth^iO For the Uw 
— - — - First Book (Kiiro Edwarij VI.) ;' or, the Aoddence, 

SjmUx^ r^nd FfcfJiodf, vlth EugLiati TroiisIatJoa for Junior Cluict, 
LA YARD'S (AusTEK H.) Nincrch and its RemaiDS, Being a 

Karratlvti of Keat Arclieji «iid DLioaverleB Amldat tbe Kuitkd of As^y^rim, 
Witb ftn AccouDt of tiic CUftlde&d CluiitUiUof Kui-^UUn ; U4i« Yi^zedls, 
or DflTtl-wttmblpptirH ; Knd »n Knitwtry Into Use Mahhcts and Arti of 
ibe Arnieai Aasyiiiuw, Sixth Mihm. Plaint and Wooden UJ. 2 VoIj* 
8vct. Ms. 

— — ^— Nineveh and Bsihylon ; being the Revolt 

at a S«fODd IlxpeditioD io AaBYriHn Fourteetilh ThotaiiTicL Fifties and 
"Woodcat!** Sto. 3 It. Or Fine Pjiper. 2 Vtila, 8yo. 3Q#, 

Popnjftr Account of Sinereh. 15th Edition. With 

Woodcuts. PttSt i¥o. Bj. 

— Monuinciitfi of Ninereh. lUuitrated by One Hundr^ 

En^rftringa. loperiai FdUd, 1(H. lOr. 

— Second Senes. Illuatrated bj 

tieveaty PUtos. liiiport*! Folio. 10/. iCij, 

LEAKEYS (Coi* W. Maetih) Topography of Athens, with Remark* 

Oii itA Autlqultlet^; ta which, ia Added, tbe Dami of AtUcK. 
Miilian. FUlQfl. SVola.eva. 30j. 

— ^ TraTclfl in Norlhem Greece. Maps. 4 YoK 8iro, 

Greece at the End of Twenty- throe Yeare Protection* 

^ — Pcbpotiiieaiaca : A Supplement to Travelii in the Morea, 

8to. 16a. 

— ■ — Thought* on the Degradation of Science in EngUnd* 
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L1SLIF;S (C, H.) Handlwwk for Young Paiaten, With llliiBtn^ 
LETTERS FHOM THE SHORES OF THE BALTia 

Ladt. FoAt S?o. tf, fid, 

Madraa; or, Firat ImpreMioiw of life and 

M*ao4n la IndlB,. By * Lajit^ Pout 6^0, 34. M. 
-^ Sierra LeonCi written to Friends at Home. 

LEW IB* {Q. CoRWKWJkUi) EsMy os the Oovommfi&t of DependencieB. 

DloflUTy of ProTinoiftl Words used in Hfrefofdfllure and 

Acme of tbtt lUJIJotiitiis Covnti«s. I2mf}. is. Or/. 

Eesa/ on the OrigitL and FormaUon of the Eomance 

L>iB(jTHgni ' ffinrwiiri Tif 1 tinn Sro. 123. 

— (Lai*t Thehesa) Fritjndfi and CoitempoTttriei' of the 

Lord Chuncsellor CUiTsiidMi, IllmitnUTi* of Portnlts In bis Gullery^ 
WUb an Introductlan^ oantAinin^ m. DeaulptiT^ C4lalC|gv<i of the Mc^TW, 
ftnd aa Acooiml o( tlie Oiigifi of tho CdlectioQ, FertimiU^ d YqUi. 

— ^ — ^ (M, G.) Joumftl of A Bewdeace among tbe If egroM in tke 

West Iiidi«B. Poiit ev«. lU. (M. 

LE:SmGTON (The) PAPEES; cir. Some Aceouot of the Courtis 

of l^(nrff>n nod VlunoAit tlw«ii4 of t^ 17th UafiEun-t Extracted from 
Olticial and PrlTVtB CarreiipoDdeiiM, IQ&i'iese, EiUbsd bf IIOK. H* 

LIBBELL'S \ll. O,) History of tbe Republic of Eome. From the 
ciosfl of thfl Second Funic W*r lo tbe avatb <3f SjlU. 8 YoIa, SvOi /« 

BchooV History of Bome. From the Earliest Times U> 

tli6 EtsiibU^hmciit Df the ££tiplre> WoodcuUi. Puit Svo. 7j.6df. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Sketches of tte Hiatory of Chriitian Art. 
— ^— Llrea of the Lmd&ajs ; or, a Memoir of the Houeea 

ol Cmwford und BRUaiTes. To whicli mm nddc^, E^rtrv^tfl from tbe 
Offitdit! CoovKpondtidce of Alexander, slJith Ku-f of fUilt^Kn-eii, during 
tlMjIwoon Wat; togvtiiervltli P^onid Nftrtmd^ea, by bi» Bmibtn, 
tbe Hon. R^^hcirt, QrAia, J&ineA, JDhn, &ad lliigh Ltudany; imd bf bid 
Slit«rt EAdy Aiiti« B&rtujrd. 3 Vobi. 8vo. 42f, 

Progression by Antagonwm. A Theory, involTlng 



ConalderiLtlDJia toucbing the Prcdcat PoiiltiaiQ, Dutien^ uii EKsatiny of 
Qttmt BritAtn. Bro. flj, 

' ' (Rev. Hebtrt) Pmctiral Lectnreft on the Historical 

Boo^A of the Old Te«itnmeiiL 4 Tc^Ih. Ifimo, 10*. 

LITTLE AKTHtm'S HISTORY OP ENGLAKB. By Udt 
LIT025IAN TALES.— The Disponent.— Tlie Wolrea,— The Jeweaa. 

By tlis AuthHsr of " Letten 6^am tbe Battle " Toai Bvd, fti. Qii. 
LOCKHARTS (J, 0.) Aucient Spanish Ballads. New Edition, with 

niwalnAtad Titles, Bord^mt, &c. Mo. Or t7AwQ» ^IditJiM. POit&vo, U. M. 
- — — Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Edition. Fcap- 8to. S*. 

History of the Late War; with Sketchea of Nekoiij 

WdMngton, uui Kapdeoa. I&edo. 24. Bd. 



LOUDON S (Kjis.) Ladies' Q«rdenor: or, Instmcilons in OftrtletiiBg. 

With Dli^ohDvifl for Kveiy Menlib la tfas Yur^ uid % C«leiid«rOf 
Opar&tlotui. EiffhlA Edition* Woodcatt. Fc«p. Bro. &<. 

^ Modem Botany for l>adi«» ; oTj a Popular Introdtictloa 

tottiaN^tunU ?j9tCEJofPl4nla. S*&n*d Edidtm, Woudcutd. Feap. 8r&.6#« 

LOWE'S (SiA Hudbok) Lelt«ra and JonmaU, during- the CupUntiy 

of Nmp»leoa nt St Hfileiu. tlv William FottiYTM, PcrtjmU, & Voli. 

LTELL'S (Sir Charleu) Principlcjs of Geology; or, ite Jlodcm 

Ch&ngea of the E&rthAUil EtA InhikbiiADts contiLdBi^ 14 ULiiBtntive of 
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MftBual of ElemeiLtary Geology ; or, tbe Ancient CliangeB 

of (tie Eiith fljid its T11hftbs.t9.ntj 111 ustrnted bj Iti Geol^gleal Manumeiiti. 
, lyih Mdititm. Woodcuti. Bva. 

— TraveU in North America, 1841-2; with Obfierrationfl on 

tba Vuitod Butdfit CanAiM, wad. Ngrft ScotlA. PUtca. ^ Vols. Post B^ro. 

— Second TMt Uj tbe United States of Horth America, 

MAHON'S (Loed) Hiatory of llngland, from the Peace of Utrectt 

to tba F«c« or Veraftlllea, 1713—83. Third MdUim. 1 YoIb. Sto. 
I^.; or, i^pit^i-£E/ilufli. 7 VoU» Foal Svw. 42*. 

- — " Forty-Five ;" or, a If arrative of the Behelli<>n in 

Scotlind. PuntBTD. 3f, 

— Hifltory of the War of tbe Succeaeioii in. Spain* Second 

— Spain under Ch&rlea tbe Second ^ or, Extracts from the 

Cofrfi2fp»D(lc![ic^ of tlje Uitm. ALix.4irDi»n BTJU[iio$>K,B£ltiakMiiiiBtiii at 
Uhdrld flrotii IttdO to t7ULK ^tcomi Ediiion. PcitfirtK &. 0d. 

life of Looia Prince of Coud6, aumamed the Gr^t, 

Pfl«t8T0. B*. 

Life of BelisariuB. Sec<md Editions Post 8vo. 10#. 6<iF* 

Hifltorical and Critical Xi«aja, Poat &to, fi*. 

BioTj of Joau of Arc. F^ap. 8ro* I*. 

MCCULLOCH'S (J. R.) ; Collected Edition of Hioixno'a Political 

Works. WItli Note«Aiid BiUmolr. SeamdEdiivtn, 8vo. iQi#. 

MALCOLM'S <Sia Johh) Sketches of Peraia, Thwd MUion. 

Fuat Bva. Bt: 

MANTELL'S (Gtueotr A.) Thoughts on Animaloulea ; or, the 
]□ visible Vfatld, ks rawled by tlifl MleFosoopQ. Stemi Eiiiim. Fl«t«* 
lAiuo. Qs* 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prflpared for the Use of 

Offipera ftod TriFclkrH In gattanil. By vAdoua Wiitersn Etlit«d by 6i» 
J. llEiLnoiiRL, Bart. Second ^Uim. Mmpa. Post bvo. IQt, &i, {Pul^ 
li^kKi i^y onkr of ityi Lofd^ fl/ tht Admirailif,) 

MABKHAM'S (Mrs.) Hifltorj- of England* From the First Innr 

■lon by the KiTmrnns^ dnwri Ur tlie finirtvenlh feAT of Qiteon Yiatodm'i 
Bei^n. mth£ditHm. Wr»odcuiii. Itnto. 0*^ 

Hiitory of Fraoce. Ftoiu the Conqueet by the Gaoli, 

lataHD«&tlt€fLouiaFmUppfl. S^thmnim. WwOjOUU. lamo. Qs. 
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HAEKMAM'S UlitQry of Germany* From the InvMiott by MAtiii% 
to tlio ptvKttt time. 6U M^dUwm. yVoodmU. l^mK Hb, 

Histoty of Oree<e, l^itK ChiiptcrB on ihe Lilcmtaro, 

Alt, «t|ji DotnoHtLe MKUBi^n. of tli« Grefilu. B7 Dr^ Wii. Swra, 
^^iftj<?fi- Woodcuts, Itmo. f^.tiid 

Hifitoiy of Eotne from ihe E&rliest Tunefl to tlie 

Sermoiui for Children, ^eco«(/.^t/fcfMJ*i, Fcap.STO. 3** 



MAEK LAND'S (J* H,) Remarks on English Churchea, and Sepul- 

— RfiTcranca dnQ to Holy Places* T%ird MdiHon. 

MAKKYAT'S (Josbph) UhloTj of Pottery and Porcelain, in Ihe 
lath, Iflth, ITIbpCod iSlh €«QtnTiM. With & DcAcrtptioii af tlie M»nii- 
Ihctiit^ m illMmxf, tad a Ltit <if KoiKigntti* Witli Culoand I'lmtm 
mad Woodruta. Bwih. Sli.Sii. 

MATTHIjE*S (At?oust as) Greek Grammar for Schoola, Abridged 

rrntii th« Larger GmiDiiUbr. Bj Blotnfield, Sth^ditum. UQTbcd bj 
Greek Accidence for Scboolfi. Abridged by 

BuoltrtiLD* Ji^4»«r^|£cf£fiaAjreT[ii«dbrEowA]LDS. tibiio. Sj, 

MAUKEL'S (JuLte) Essay on the Characterj ActianE, and Writmgv 

of tlie Dukecf WcULngtDU. S^£ond Edition. Fcftp. 6^0. U.ed* 

MAWE'S (H, L.) Josjmal of a PaMaga from the Pacific to tbe 
AtUntic, cniailRf? the Aaden In t)i« Karibeni ProvinoeB uf Pani, lud 
di»cctidlaj| tho i^mAt RItot MATmiKin, §td. iXs. 

MAXIM3 AND HINTS for in Angler, and the Miacriei of 

Fishlne. B7 HicujiSD Fn^. &i»*i^ £lif£m. Woodeutfl, ISnui, lif. 

MAYORS (De.) Pathology of the Humui Mind. Fcap. em 5*. 6<i. 
MELVILLE'S (HimMAirit) lirpee aad Omoo; or, Adventiu^'ft 

amongtt i\m Umt^^aeuM And aetata Bau, !£ VoU. Foit Sro, lOf . 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Fiux Baitholi^t) Life. By Jpum BwfxniOT, 
MEEEI FIELD (Mm) on the ArU of Painting in OH, Miniature, 

Moflhlc, AiidGlmui; ClMln^p Direln^. and tlie Prrparmtlon of Colmtn 
tiDd Aitlid^ GoDii, dca^bed la is«Tend old MuiiX5cript«. % Volii. Sro. 

MEREDITHS (Mm Charies) Note* wid Sket^jbes of New South 

WalfeBj daring m Renldence from 1830 to 18*4. Pc«t Sva. tt*. a<i. 
— Tasmanm, during a Residence of Nine Yeara, With 

P I uatTiitly na . I Y^ls. Pc»t fi vo. 1 St. 

MTLFORD'9 (Jam) Norway and her Laplanders m 1841 ; with a 

Few HNU to the Bitlmab Ftahei. Svo. tOf. M, 

MITCHELL'S (TaoMAs) Playa of Arifitopbanea. With EngUah 

Kotoa. 8vu.— l.CL0UD8» 10*.— S. WASPS, lOi.— 3. FRQGS, 15*. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

Bexamay tLnd Pmcticjil JLDDwl(?d>^, kod adapted for PrtT^te FmmllleA, 
JITtB <tnd Chmpfr MUim, Wtjodciiu. Fc»p* 8v<j, fi*. 
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-— Life and Correspoadence of Edward ' Gibbon. Portrait, 

— — — — Life and Worka of Horace. 

yew ELfiUtm. 2 YfiU, Czomm %w^ SGm. 

Poetical Works, Plates. 3 VoU, 

FaU of Jeruaalena, Fcap, 8to» 1*. 

MILMAN'S (CiPT. E. A,) Wayside Croea ; ot, the Eaid of Gomer, 
A Tilo nf the CwUtt W«r. r^stSvo, 2i.U. 

MOKASTERT AND THE arOUKTAIN CHUECH. By Author 

of" Simllglit through the Mlaf Woudcuti- IGoiO* 4f* 

HOLTKE'S (Biron) Rueska CampaignB oa tbe Danube and the 

MOORE'S (TttoitAS) Life aM LetUsrg of Lord Bjron. Plates. 

MUCE MA NUAL (The) for tho Use of Farajera. A Pmctical Treatise 
oa the Chdmic&t Fropertlefl, Mftnij^itient, and Application of U^iuini. 
Bj FRKi>E&itic FxLJEjrus, Seamd Edition, Feap.^o. fi#^ 

MUNDY'S (Capt, RoDnay) Evf?iit8 in Borneo, including the Oiajti- 

pftilon of Iji^buttn ud VI tit to the Ockbeii. l^LfLifs. S VdIh. Sfo, 

MUNBO'S (Gknehal 8ia Thomas) Life and Letters, By the Rbt- 
G. R-GLttiQ. iNmtSvo. 6*. 

MUECHISON^S (Sir BonKHica) Rnsflia in Enrop* and the Ural 
Mountalnji; Gfolog^c»lly mmtj^i^A, With Coloured JAvp^ Pl»t«is^ 
SectlquB, &e. *l VoLi. Jloy*! 4to. S/. 8a. 

— — Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Hocks con- 

tKlnlQg Oremnio HoidaIha. With Map oJid PLfttei. S\ro, 30^, 

MURRAY'S (Cam, A,) Haval Uh and Seryloe* of Admiral Sir 

Philip DiirhwQ. St^j, Gjp, (W. 

MTJBRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Publjflhed occasionally; 
Tuylng In ^iu bnd prtcc, %nA sultciX for ulU chuiAfis of EcBden* 
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Wtt.ittii«ti}y, . 

|;»jt4Yt rnoH "Thk Tixmi. 

HiLHin't Fail or Jiit0«ALtii, )«. 
Lira OP Tu*di»uftB Udok, It* 

DaKPl UP NaTaIi IlAMinB. 3 VollL If. 

Xiimop oa mi Ti3kr. it. CiJti 
ObiriiJLaT^i NaP4t)b. S«.lWf. 
AJiT or Uiviaa^ it. U. 



Hb^»*i £iiJCKAflf. S«.4M. 
Nmnmr on TnAa*i». U. 
WiL,&[]r*oa'« AactmflT EarrriAap. I* 
CftvkxK pa Tui QptbLOTiaa. U, 
UuuvAr'K NoaFAf, Sr, 
Uadbke.*! Wait-iaoTDH. li'U. 
C&MrpauL^H Lrpa or B&ci>a. ^ 
•tllfc rLQW** tjAapaJi.l*. 
LucaaAat*> ^F<iikt«tl B Al^LAB 1. 3t. HL 
LVCAI (tji JElPt^JLT^ G^ 

Ha^vTiai or Biptan, >r* 
TATi.£>«i'i NtfTKi raoH Lrrt Iff. 
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LIST OF WORKS 



MUSIC AND DEESS, Two E^saje by & Lw^. Bepriated from 
FAUTICAL ALMANACK (The), (P^Uuhed b^ Qr^kr ^ lft« 
NAVY LIST (ThB RoyAl). (Fublkhtd Quartej-ty, 6y ^irfA^jniy,) 

NEWBOIjD'S (Lisi^t,) Stnito of Hatiec^, FeuaDg^ aixd Singtipore. 
NICHOLLS' (Sot QioBox) Hiatory of the EogUah Poor Law : in 
HIMEOD On the Cbace— The Turf— and The Roiad. Beprinted 

frotn tlio *^QiiiTttrl|' ReTk'^w." Woodeuta, rcwp+Svo. 3f . 6di 

NOItTON'S(Ho^. CiiwLmE) Lettera from Sierra Leone, to Frienda 

tkl Jlome. Itf A L-iPV. l>dlted by Mn. NuiituK^ FoBt 8vo. &m, 

O'BYBNE'S <W. E.) Naval BiogrftpMcal Bkaonttry, o^jmpriiing 

tbfi Life and :Jf r>ie«a of BTary iilvki^ Offiecr to H^ M. N»rjr, Ibjia lb« 
Kfrpk iif A<Iini]^Al ti> lliAt of LiuutuniuiL Coi^pUfld lixim AuiUumEie u4 

0'COHNOR*S (B.) Field Spom of France ; or, Htinitng, Shooting, 

tuid Flxhtnjf im ifae CtitDtiii«iiL Wooden ts. limo. li.M. 

OLIPHANT'3 (Laurkkoe) Journey to Katmandu, with Yuat to 
the Ckid^ «f iho Ni^pniiloHQ AmbBHftdor, Fchj^h^Svo. 2f. Gd. 

OXENHAM'S (Ebt- W.) EngUah Notes for Latin £l«^gla^ ; di^jgned 
for «fly Frogclontja In llm An of l^tla y«fi)fle«lkin^ vtth PraAUory 
Kukui of Compotfiti^i] iu £li!|d*c Moire. Stiorui £diiioK, Istoio, 4m. 

FAGET'S (Johh) Hungary and TranaylTania. WitJh Remarks on 

tile I r Condi tl«I^ Bwlfl, l^illtif^l* jmuI Eflgo^euieia. TAinl and (T^w^ptfr 
Sditwn. WwdCBta. S Vola- Svo, 18*, 

PAEISHS (Sir Woo»aiioi) Buexioa Ayrca and ihe Prtjvincflf of the 

Klo de la ri*ta. Tbeir First Discovery Hud Comtuostt Prewnt flUte, 
Trftdp, Debt, ^e. htctfftd Jiditiim. Mai^ ami WL>i>dcut:B. Svo. Ibt. 

PABilS'S (T, C.) Letten from tha Pyreneei dimng Three Bloutha* 
Fedeatd^n Wftndeifngs unldAt tbt WUd^ Saeneii of |h« Frfiti<:]i Mid 
Spahiali Pyrpneeu. Wcsodccts. Fo§t Si'^ tOi* 6**. 

PARKTNS* (MAifsFiitD) Personal Narratiir« of Three Tears* Reai- 

dflnc*^ ftnd AdveDtiijr?i In Al>jr&!iiiiim. WoodeuU. 2 Votn. Svo. 30^. 

PEILE'S (Rrf . Dr,) AgatuemTion of M^hjlns, A New E<fititm 

nf the T&xt, vltb Notes, CtitiMil, EjtpLkbKtDry, uid Fbllologiul, for 
tlifl (jAe of |itadeiit«. ^'ect?Kf i^iiKn. Sro. Oi#. 

Cboephom of ^chylua, A Ner Kdition of the Text, 

with Ntitefl, Critlnki, Explanatf^ry^ uad riUIolDglc&l, fox tb« Vm of 

PELLEWS (DmAH of Norwich) Life of Lord Sidmeuthj mth 

Ub Corr$ipanit«n». FoftmiU. 3 ^'oU. i$vo. 42j. 

PENNIS (BioEAap) Majtima and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Mli«cNi of Elihlng. To which 1« ^ddod, M&tims ivd Hiata for & 
Clu9»^layeT* Steamd Eiitim. Woodctits, Fcap. tr^d, fij. 

(GjtAmniLi) Eiofteope ; or, Dial of Life Eiptained. To 

wltich ii Kdd^d^ *. TiWiBlMtioa of St. FAtainiis' I'-piaUt to Cel«iti», on 
tike fillip of Chrlstfan Life *, imd kq Elemoiitarj^ Vlvw ^f QiraerAl Cliro- 
solo^« &<3nk( £dUim. Witli Dinl FlAle. iSnui. U$. 



FIOfBOSE'S (RiY. JoHv) lires of yiofl-Admimt Sir C. T. F«iufoi«, 

miidCBpU3nJtina««TraTaHSi. FaTtrfiits. B¥d. lOf. &£ 

(F. C,)Priiieiplei of A tbeaiaa Architect upe, tnd the 

Optloftt B***^T***^"*" fixfaibjted Iti tho CottutntatioD of tbe ApeJent 
ButldliigB at Atk«iu, rnmi a ^iirrsy. Wltb 40 Vimlea. FdILo, 51. 6«, 
(AiMiM«mI uitder ike dirrtium o/tie Zhitii^mti Soeiii^.} 

PBBlKY^S (Sie EKfiKi^) Bird'a-Eye Tkw of ladia. With Extracts 

iitom K JDumal kept iti the Pnavibeeti;, MevAiil^^e. Feup, Sro. 

PHILLIPS' (JoHif) Memoiif of William Sinitii, LiLJ},, (the G«J- 

loglit). P&rlralL 6vo. 7t.Qd. 

— G«olog]^ of Yorkuliire. The Yorkahire Coasts und the 

MounUiu-LiJiieattfafi DiatricC. PUtea 4 to. I'ut I^ 31 j, 6<i— Fjut 1I» 



The RLvew^ Moantiuns^ and geft Co*«t of Yorkahke, 

"With i^tsftyi ou tiie Clloiat^^ 3c«neiyT add Andest lalubltuits of Uio 

PHILOSOPHY IK SPORT MADE BCIEKCE DT EAENEST ; 

or, the Flrflt IMiKripIeADf NmttuuL Pliilosopb^ IbcuJc&bed b^ aid of the Toys 
«M 6p<:»rts frf Youth, ^«p«»UA JUift^n. Woodcuts. Fc»p. ^o. 7*.Qd^ 

PHILPOTT'3 (Bmmv) Letters to the kte Charles Butler, on the 

Thv<}1{»gicil piirta af his ** Bock af tho Koman CKthnUe Cbureb ;"' .witli 
RemoJkfi dh certain Workt of Df. ULLikt utd Dr. LlnRard, and on iome 
parts 43f tha £Tidfi.Qce<tfI>r,I>&]r 111. Setoxi .Edition. Bra. IBt^ 

PHIPPS' (Hoir. Edmuhd) Memoir, CorreflpoDde&eej Liter&iy and 

Uapuliliahid Diaries of EobortFiunaurWAra, Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. SSi. 

POOLERS {R. S.) HOTW ^gypiiacm ; or, tho Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt* *l^8<^'5^<^red fronj AstrcvnDmical and UierogljrplLii] KeroRLs upon 
ita Maauinenta. Pla(«& Bvo. IOp. Bti. 

(EiT, G. A,) Hutdbook fw the Catbedtals of England, 

, ConUlnSng I>eKClptl4iia ofAaeli. Wandcuta. PostdTo. In Ftepormiiaiu 

POPE*B (AMtXAimia) WO^a An entirely New Edition- Edited 

by tbo Ktgbt Hon. JoBM AVtLStsif CjtoiLsn a^Aiiitca by Fim.R CuKWUto- 
DAM, F*8*A» iTO. In tht I'rmM, 

PORTER'S (G. R.) Progresa of the Natron, in ita Tariou* Social and 

Eeotiovnlai] KcJuttoiiaf from the be^nniog of tbo f^inetetioth Century. 
ThkAMdi^Km, &to, 34«. 

' (Mrs- G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Scboola and for 

PrtTBtffl liiitructloii. Ituio. 3j. ee^, 

POWELL'S {Ret. W. P.)! Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 3f . ed, 
PEAYEE-BOOK (The), Illuminated with 1000 lHaitrntions of Bc»r> 

dernf laltiaK Vignottoa.&i?. Mfldlnro Svo. Cloth, 2 U.; CaU^Sl*. 6il. 

PEOOBESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST, An Historical Sum- 
mmrf, contimacd iq tht PrtHDt Tiaw* WUb JC«p by AMOwmrTB. 
Third ^i;tiom. 6td. Oj,6it 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Thi). Bto, flj. 

£A NEB'S (LBOFOiii>) Political and Eeeleaiaatical HiatOfry of the 
Pdpes of B<na«^ dtirlD§ the eixtoaotb and flgnutiwiai CihUuiIh. Tmni- 
Ut«d fhim ttM Gemwn by Mk^. Auhtik. Th^^EiUkm* 3 ¥ali.8T&. S4#. 
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V«Titoii. TraovUtod tFom tli* Text of Gaistvulu, fetid Edited irlai 
VotMit Uluitratlni;^ tha Hfitofyfetrd Ocogrmpbr qI Uerodotni^, fpoan th« 
siiiit 7ec!ijut 41111 re«i ^ litformiitliiiif etubodjiuif the ehlef Eemll^ 
Itbitortca] uid t^cliao^rnphiciLU whkh ltuT« been uiivc4 fet In ttie |iii>' 

EEJECTED ADDRESSES (Tns). ByJ^Ms^iirD Ho]U(»3mitb. 

Wtth HLa|[niphl4iR of the AiitbcrTA, and utdlUfjaiil }i<iUr*, JVVm A^iJkH, 
Fine Ihpfr. With PortrtJt sod Wcodciili. Fca|>. B?o. &«. 
EICARDO*S {Divni) Political Workt. With ■ Notice of hU 

l^lfe mnil Writings, Kj J. H. M'CuLLOCif. Xrw Editim. Sro* 165*. 

BIPA'S (FAtHia) Memoirs daring Thirteen Yeat^' Eeflideuc« iit ike 

CetLTi fif Pidttiif f In the Service of tbe Einpen.*r of Ckln*. Tmnalmted 
fiiom aw lUHmtu By Foktitkato l*aAi4bi» pott Svo. 3f. m. 

KOBERTSON'S (Ebt. J. C) History of tU Cbrifilian Chnn:li, to 

ibe PcmUficntt" of Greguiy the GftfAt: fe Muiual f qr geneial tCefeden 4s 
veil AM fot SEUdflati Lti Theology, drew It*. 

EOBINSON^S (Edwi>., D.D.) Biblloal Bes^rcbw m tbo Holy Land. 

A New Mid Herljed KdLtiun. With Mapa. $ Vq1«. 8to. In /VepamtuH. 

Later Biblical Eesearches in the Holy Land ia the 

in the je&r 1B&2. Unpi. S¥u. /» /Vr/jamjiini. 

BOMILLT'S (Sib Saiiitsl} Memoirs and PolUical Diary. By bis 

Soma. Tkir^ Mitvfii. PtirtrmlL 2 VaU. Fai]>. 3v<i. I^. 

BOSS'S (Sra JAKia) Toyage of DiscoTery wad R^ftcarch in the 
Soutlitni «iid Antttfctb BagkaiM dufing tlia yeat% 183^43. FLbti^ 



TaAHSA<?no»fl» 



BOTAL SOCIETY OP LITERATURE (The). 

PUte«. Vols. I. to III; Bro. l^.e^ch, 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Doraeutic CooVety, foandcd on Principlea 
of E£4Jti£»fflr And FfActidfi, mnd fed«pted tot Prirfete FfemlUwi. Jfevmrnd 
Cheaper SditiiM. Wwdcuti. Femp. &ro. &i. 

BUXTON'S (Gkoho^ F.) Travcla In Meiko ; irith Advcntiires 

unr>n£ tfaa Wild Tnbei fend Auimiila of tli« PnuHoa Mod Mockj Moim- 
UiQH. FoitBvo. 54. 

SALE'S (LiJjf) Journal of the DiaaBters in AffghanistoiL EigktJi 

(8 IE Robert) Brigade in Affghanistan* With &n Aoiount of 

the 8«1 iaire ULd l>yfu nee of JelloLahad. Hy Kkv . G Jl.G lri q . Vast 8vo.aj,ftl 

SCROPrs (VVillum) Days Of Iker-Stalking in the Forest of AthoU ; 

with some A«cmiDt of tfaa NfetOTQ feud Ilfebltfecif Uie ReiA Deer. Third 
iBdCilioM. Woodniti. Crown Sro. 80*. 

Dayi and Nights of Salmon Fiahingr in the Tweed ; 

wttli fe ftiCPTt Acxioimt uf the Nfttuml Hlatory Kpd lliibttg of tlie gfelizLaa. 
St^nfmi MUion, Woodcipt3. Kojfel Sviy. 

(G, P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and Mb Adminifitra- 

Hcin 111 CfcOJidft- second i:diti&n. Fortr^it, Sto. ©■. 6d. 

SENTENCES FHOM THE PROVERBS. In Engliah, French, 
ItidUn, aqd QermfeD. For th& Dailf Hm of Yoimg Furaotu. Ry A Laut, 
16mo. Sj.fid^ 
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SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Seriea of Letters to Frienda at 
lEonia. Bj A Lauy. Ediled by Mfis. Nuktom. Past @vo. Ajt, 

SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greet and Roman AaU- 

qnletea. Sti&nd Editim. With fiOQ Woodeuti. 8to, 42d. 

^— Smaller Dictionai^ of Greek and Roman Antiquitiei 

Third Ediii&n. With 300 Woodcuta. Cfown Bvo. 7j, 6tf, 




- — Dictionarj of Greek and Homan Biograplij and My* 

tbclogj. Wltli aOO Wotfdctitj}. 3 Void. 8vd. 6L l&f . 6dr. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman Geography. Woodcuts, 

Ken- Clo^^ieal Dictionftry for Scbooli. 

tlw tirti tut workii. Third EdiiuiA. Hvq. I&m. 

Smaller Clasaieal DjctJonary, 

KlO Woodctiti. Creini 8to, 7i. i&d. 

New Latin'EngUab Dictionary foTCoUegefl&ad Schools. 

If cdliim Syt>* 
Smaller Latin- English Dictionary. 

School Hitftory of Greece ; from thti Enrlbst Times to 

the KoniHD Conqiieat, with SEtpplfttnentkrf Chft[>tef9 on thfl HinUiTj vt 
Litarmtura mad Art, Woo<loutt** Mi^th tidititJn. Crowii Bvo. T#. 6d- 

School Hifltory of Rome; from the Earliest Times to 

tbn EBUblI«<linieiit vt tht* Kmptrft. Hy H. O. hmuKLL^ M.A*, Ue*d 
itiuitcir ofWeatiJiinstcT iichooL, Woodcuta. Padt 8td, Tj. 6i^. 

Hditioti of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 

SiapirQ. With Notes hy MiMiiLV (md Gjii£ot. Fnrtnii tmd M^p. 



SVotM. era. eot. 

(Wm, Jasv) Grenville Lettera and Diaries, including 

Mb. GRtscriLLK'g Oiart or Folitio^i* EvEstTs, wblli! Firit Lonl Qf 
tb« Treuury* Editfid with Notua. 4 YoIm. Bvo. @1«, 

^— (JiKEa k Horaob) Rejected Addresses. fte«%^m? 

Ediiikm, taiih Avthof^t laiext torrrctiaitM. Fca.p. gro. 't«,, or timi Fine 
J^per* With PorUmit and Woodcuta. FcBpSro. bt. 

SOMERYILLE'S (Mart) Phyrieal Geography, ^trrf Ediiion. 

Portrait* 2VoIh. Fq*p,8Y0, 12j, 

Coonexiott of the Fbysical Sckaeea. Eighth 
Fttp. 8vo. 
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UST or WORKS 



SPECKTER'S (OfTo) Chjurmed Eoe; or, tke Story of tke Little 

DftiUiei- mod Slffter. llltiMtnted. Wmo, Gt. 

STAlfLEY'S {Edward, D.D., Bp. of Norwich) 

CuABOKa. WItb A Memoir of lii« Llfo, By Ua Son. 

(ARrara P.) Commentaiy on St. PaaFi Epistles to 

tli6 CoriotM&Pfl^F wiUi Notes aad DiifisrtmtUma. S VdIjie, 6vq. Jr tll« 



- — HiaioricRl Memciirs of Cant«frbiiij^ The landing of 

AtigustiDe— The Munlar o( B«Gk«t— Tbs BU4k PrfiiAg— Tlia i^luiD* of 

Smai and Palestine. In Connexion with theli 



St8tQ«7. Hup. 8to, 
ST, JOHK^S (CnARLEs) Field Fotcs of n Sportflman ^d NatuT^liit 

In Sulbsfluid. WtiOdttiti. t Volft. FtratJitvQ, mt. 

Wild Sporto a&d N&turil Huitoij of the HJghlandi. 



Poa£ and. &ff, 

^ (BATti) Advcntnrea in the Libjwi Desert and the 

O till of Jupiter ikiimiaa. Woodonti. roAtSro, 2». fid, 

STTSTED'3 {Mrs. Hehri) Lctteti from the Bje-Wayi of Ita^. 
STOTHARD'S (Thou., R, A.) Life. With Persooiil Eeminiflconcea, 

By Mnt. Brjlt. With l^Drfrmlt, And 60 WoDdenttf. 4to, Sli, 

STRIFE FOR THE MASTJERT. Two AUegories. With lllns- 

tfmtloii«. CrowTiSTQ. 6i. 

SUNLIGHT THROUaH THB MIST; or, Prwrticjil Leasona 

dmwn from the Li^'t'S of tiflod M-^Ti, iutattdM ■» n Sunday Boolt Iot 
ChlWfuii. By A LadVk 5«:w*I ^t*i.un. ISEna. S«.^, 

SUTTOK (HoH. H, MAirif«as). Some Account of the Courta of 

Loodon and Vl«nn«r »t the end 4;if lh« B«^iii]l«cnUi Ci'ntnrr, urtrutcd 
ftioa thii OSdiiil *nd Privivle CDrmpondsna of Rnbort l^uttan [Iftte 
lAtd L*itngtDn> vliUts BrJdih Mlnlitor *t Vtean»» imi^m. S^o. lit. 

aWIFT'S (Joiathan) Worke. New Edition, biaed iipon Sir 

Wmlmr ikott's Edition, entirely reTisfid. Svo. In Prepv^im. 

3YDBK HAM'S (Lorp) Menioli^ With hk Adm^iiietrAiion in 

CAimdA. Bya.PotTLKTBCKOPijM.l*. Second JtJUtim, ^ortudt. tSvo. ^s.M 

TALBOT'S (H, Fox) English Etymologies, 8vo* 12«. 
TAYLOR'S (HiimT) Note* from Life. Post 8vo. 6*. ; or^ 

Notes from Books, Third MdUitm, Post Svo. 9«, 

(J. E.) Fairy Riag* A Collection of Stories for Tonng 

r«nHmL Proro tbt Oermftii. With IHiutmUciu by RurwAwri Dofls. 

TENNKNTS {Sib J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon* Ite Tntrodnotion 

3M)4 Prt>KT«>«ii under tlie Portafrn««e^ Dutcb^ Brltlih, uid AvneHi^an Mld- 
■loiit, VViLli on Ulfltoficftl Sketch of tUe UnUunauicAl &ud l:tuddMjit 
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THKBE-LEAVED MANUAL OP FAMILY PRATBE: ftiTiniged 
nowUi save thd tn}abl«i vf turning tbe PAgt» tmclDvudfl mid torwudi. 

THEESHOLD (The) OP LIFE. A S«rie« of Letiei* tddneflsed to 

A ScfD on hla Edtmtiee J&ttj Itie world* Fcap^^^o* In the Prea. 

TI0KN0R*3 (GsoRos) Histoiy of SpaiiiBK Literature, With Crill- 

ctHina on particular WarkH, and Biogtrnphjcal NDtio^t <>f PTQminent 
Wrltam. Sei^md towl GhaiptfSdiiiim. S Volt Svo. 34*, 

TEEMENIIEEEE'S (H. B.) Political Experience of the Anclonta, 

in Its bearing oti M odem Tltoeii. FcAp, 8vo. 2m^ &t 

—^ — ITotM on Public Sabje«ts» made daring a 

T^ur in tliA United StAtes and CaiwIs. l^fjuiUvc. 10i,ed, 

Constitution of tho United Stat«i compwcd 

with our own. Foit Svd. 9m. Qd. 
TUaNBDLUS (P, E.) Narmtire of TrarelB in Anfitrift. with 

Eeinvtfl on Iti SocIaI iind Poll tlwl Canditl&n, 2 Visli* ero. 34*. 

TWISS' (Hoeaob) Public and PriTate Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
witb l^loctlons fhim liltf CEirreapobdence. Foitralt. Third £ditiim. 
2 Volg. FiMit &fo. 21 jT. 

UBTCIHP3 (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— the 

1^1 ualems, Greekt, Armenian, &e. S YoLt. FoitSvo. 

TAUQHAN*S (Rit* Db.) Sfltmoiw preached in Harrow Bchool, 
Sto* 10#.B4 

— — Nine New SofmonH, 12mo. C#* 

YAUX*S (W. S. W.) Handbook to ihe Antiquttka in the Britieh 

J^uAPum; Iwini' n DcacTiptlon af the RumAlus of Grci^t^kp ABnyrian^ 
E^pLUn, and Etnuicui Art piwaeared tlierei, TVltb 300 Wi^odouU. 
Post §vo, 7»K 6d. 

YOYAGE to the Maunilua and baet, tonching at the Capo of Gktod 
Hope, and 8L Hfrluan. liy Author of " Pa&iujiiia/' Fflit Svo. 9$. 6tf, 

WAAGEN'S <Db.) Treasurea of Art in Great Britain. Bemg an 

AlifiOtlllt of tho C1ii«f CtiliqctifiTia of PAtntings^ Senlp^urp, Maiinscilptiip 
Mloi«lniv«t Ac Ac, In thin. Counttr. UlTtALned fi-oiu Ferstiiul iiispeo- 
Uon durlDg VlAltd to Etif Uusd. 3 Volfl. Sto. 86tf. 

WADDINQTON^S (Diak) The Condition and Ptoepecti of the 

Greek Cbnrch. ifsm Mdititm. FctLp. %va. 3«. Gd, 

WAKEFIELD'S (E, J.) AdTenturei in New Zealand, With 
ftoioe Aecoont of tfas BegioDing of the BritUh Coloniutloa of thfl 
iNluiil. Map. S Yolft, Srik 3Si. 

WALKS AND TALKS, A Stoij-hoot for Young ChUdreiL By 

AiTifT Ida. With Woodcjuta. HSmo. 5a. 

WABD'3 (HoBBaT Plum eh) Memoir^ Correapondence, Literaij and 
UnpubllAbed Dliirte« uid Eduniini. By tba Hdk. £D]ruxi> Fejfpb* 
Poitt»lt. %VqIh. Svo. 38t, 

WATT (JAMia) J Origin and ProgroM of hia Mechanical rnTentiona. 

inittttralfhd by bli ccirrespdndeacd with hli friends. Edited with an 
IntitidLictory Memoir, by J. F,^ Mcibjiead* Fl^tfiii. 3 voLa. 8^0., 454, ; 
Dt Largo Paper. 4 to. 4Bf. 

WELLESLEY'a (Rbt. Db.) Anthologia Polyglotta ; a Selection 
of V^rafoiiH in raKom Langmigfw cMefly from ths Qr^k Anthologj* 
8vo|15f.; ar4U}j42r, 
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WELLINOTOIf^ (Tot Dues op) Chwacter, Actions, and Writings 
— Desp&tchea during hU Tiriona Campalg&B* 

SelcctlDDi from bh Despatches jUPid GeaertI 



^— — Speeches in PirJiftment. Collected tad Arranged 

iHtb tilASUieBoii. 3 YoU. eyn. 42ir. 
WILKIE*S (Sm DxTiif) Life, Jounuils, Tours, and CriticaJ Remark 

oil Worltj tif Ai% ' with m. SeloectiDii fniiD hts Carre»poDduH)oc, Bjr Aj,xav 

WILKINSON'S (Sftt J. G;) Popular Account of the Private I^lfe, 
Msanerai tnd GnstcKiq« of thd An&lenC Efyplinnc, With &D0 Wdcd* 

— BftliEitiiA and Montenegro ; with & Journey tn 






- — Handbook for Egyptt— Thebe»» the Nile, Alex- 

Andrift, Ctim, the FymmldB* Mount Slu^ ib&, Mkp, Ptut e^o. l&t, 

(MitTfi^w, D.D,) School Sonnoas, pr^iuihed in the 



Clui|wl of lInrlborDugfa Collegia. 8?i)^ 9m, 

—^ (G, B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aoa- 

tmUft ; nith Advice ta th.« Fmrnier, «□<) DetnLled InfnirmatiQii for tli« 
iOT^nl Clugcfl (tif Lftboutcn ftud Artlsinft* M«p. licn«). Ijr^ 6(t 

WOOD'S (LimtjT.) Vojage up the Indus to the Source of the 

HiTftT Oiuft, by Kmbul miid findAkiialmii. Map^ @td. 14 j^ 

WOODWAED^S (B,B.) Handbook of Histoid r or Chronology 

Alptinbetically Arrwigieii to FacUltite lUift-rtiiitiC. «vo, 

WORDSWORTH ^3 (lluw Da.) Athens and Attica. Jonnial of a 

Toot. Third J^diticm. ri«t(>A. I*o[it 8vo. Sfl.cy. 

Kirij? Edw^ard TUh's Latin Orjmunar, for the 

U»of8cliooli. KMA JaiiiOTv revlBed, llimo, 3#.6rf. 

^^ Fjrat Latin Book, or the Aocidenoej SjuUx 

and FrHodft «ttJi EtigUab TruuUtloa for Juuiuj- CkaKV. Seamd 
MdUim. ISmo. 2«. 

WOBITUM'S (Ealpb) Biojn^phical Dictionary of Ilalian Painters: 

wtth A Tkbli! »r the Conti^mpormty !^chc>olH of U*lft de«lfiied as a 
Itiindbnolt to the Picture UaJlerlea or luly. By & Liov. With m 
Chun. Post Sro. St. 6J, 

WOESAAE'S (J. J. A.) Account of the Danea and Northmen in 

Euijluid, ScotlwdfUid Ireland. Woodeutj. Svo. lOM.Bd. 
YOUNG'S (Dr, Tnoi.) (the Discoverer of HicrogljphicB) Life, 

By O MOM It T%AGOOK, D . D., Dean of El y . Portr ai f . a vo. 

Miscellnneoufi Works, edited, by Dkam Pmaoock and 

Jonif LaiTcu, Pi^lGi and Woodctitt. a VoU. &ro. 
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